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Some six-and-forty years ago a 
quiet corner of Provincial France 
was startled by a series of disas- 
trous fires. House after house 
was burnt to the ground, evi- 
dently by the hand of a wanton 
incendiary, and the tongues of the 
gossips wagged with a more than 
common energy. Under the trees 
of the Mall and in the crowded 
café there was but one topic dis- 
cussed—the infamous crime which 
had brought disgrace upon the 
province, and dissipated the econ- 
omies of many a thrifty citizen. 
The factions, into which every 
country town is divided, forgot 
their ancient quarrels; the citi- 
zens, republican or imperial, lost 
interest in the Coup d’Htat, which 
had recently astonished France ; 
and there was none, save the 
guilty, who did not believe that 
the national safety depended upon 
the instant punishment of the 
malefactors. But the surprise was 
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increased tenfold when suspicion 
was furtively attached to the 
Mayor, a man of conspicuous 
honesty and sound republican 
principles. Amid the greatest ex- 
citement he was tried, and found 
guilty on the unsupported testi- 
mony of an informer, who swore 
that he had caught him at his 
grisly work. Moreover, asked his 
enemies, is it not notorious that 
he is hostile to the government of 
Louis Napoleon? Has he not 
been heard to denounce the august 
Emperor of France? The chain 
of proof lacked many a link ; but 
the magistrates, anxious to do 
their master’s bidding, did not test 
its strength, and the Mayor was 
condemned to end his days in 
Cayenne. Yet no sooner had the 
Good Mayor set out upon his 
voyage than the fires broke out 
again. The work was evidently 


accomplished by the same skilful 
hand; and this time the secrecy 
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of the operations baffled even the 
informer. One thing only was 
certain: the burnt houses were 
bought up at a trivial price by the 
new Mayor, the lifelong rival and 
enemy of his predecessor. The 
hand which held the firebrand still 
worked in the dark, but the pur- 
chaser of the ruined property was 
known to all the province. At 
last the Government resolved upon 
a second prosecution. The Wicked 
Mayor, in his turn, was brought 
to the bar of justice, and that 
local animosity should be assuaged, 
a magistrate was sent from Paris 
to try thecase. It was not deemed 
prudent, however, to reconsider 
the ancient offence, and the magis- 
trate received formal instructions 
to examine only the second series 
of fires. But in the court the 
Wicked Mayor was seized with 
remorse, and asked leave to con- 
fess that he, with his accomplice, 
the informer, was guilty of all the 
wrong-doing. The early fires were 
designed to ruin his rival, the 
later to fill his own pocket. In 
vain he protested. The magistrate 
was determined to throw no dis- 
credit upon the law, and declined 
with the utmost dignity to revise 
a sentence already pronounced. 
The Wicked Mayor made a final 
attempt to render what poor repara- 
tion he could, and, meeting with a 
final refusal, he hanged himself in 
his cell. The Good Mayor, mean- 
while, was a prisoner in Oayenne, 
and though his innocence was 
demonstrated to all the world, a 
prisoner he remained until his 
death. Relieved by the governor’s 
indulgence from the worst rigours 
of imprisonment, he spent his life 
cultivating, not his own garden, as 
Oandide recommended, but the 
garden of his jailer. And he died 


a miserable victim to the inviol- 
ability of the law. But France 
was saved from dishonour ; la chose 
jug €\ad not been disturbed ! 
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La chose jugée! Itisin the name 
of this superstition that men have 
broken each other’s heads in Paris, 
and slaughtered the Jews of Al- 
yiers. The case has been tried, the 
sentence has been pronounced ; and 
justice being infallible, it is treason 
against the State to question the 
least of her decisions, Journalists, 
officers, and judges bow their head 
before this idol of the law; and, 
in sheer forgetfulness of the un- 
happy Mayor whose posthumous 
character was publicly vindicated 
three months ago, persist in pro- 
claiming their undying faith in 
the new fetich. Deliberately pro- 
nounced by the lips of a Minister, 
the phrase Ja chose jugée is cer- 
tain of enthusiastic applause ; 
dropped into a leading article, it 
is greeted by the well- thinking 
citizen with a smile of pleasure; 
while the mob-orator deems it a 
brief symbol for liberty, fraternity, 
and equality. As Mr Taper said 
long ago, there is nothing like a 
ery ; and this particular cry, for all 
its academic sound, has done far 
more than inflame the minds of 
men,—it has strengthened their 
arms also, and has driven Paris 
to the very verge of revolution. 

In fact, the case of Oaptain 
Dreyfus, which has already eclipsed 
the scandals of Panama, has un- 
masked more hypocrisies and 
evoked more cries than any inci- 
dent which ever disturbed a na- 
tion’s peace. And the cry which 
has been loudest throughout the 
presentagitation isleast justified by 
circumstances. But it is the true 
character of cries to be inapposite, 
and none was ever less effective 
because it expressed neither sense 
nor reason. Now, despite the 
theory of la chose jugée, the Drey- 
fus case has never been tried: it 
has been tried three times; and a 
dozen other judges will be called 
upon to decide it. The bull is only 
apparent, and the briefest retro- 
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spect will show that the decision 
of the court-martial was no decision 
at all. When in October 1894 the 
world first heard of Oaptain Drey- 
fus and his monstrous treachery, 
the French Government was on 
the verge of disaster. General 
Mercier, the Minister of War, was 
even weaker than his colleagues ; 
and had Captain Dreyfus been ac- 
quitted at his trial, a resignation 
would have been inevitable. For 
not. only had all the journals of 
France denounced the man, as yet 
untried, for many weeks; but 
General Mercier had already pro- 
claimed the culprit’s guilt in the 
Chamber. So that, the chief of 
the army having spoken, the cap- 
tain’s acquittal was impossible. 
Moreover, it is certain, if anything 
be certain in this mysterious pro- 
cess, that between the trial and 
the sentence the minds of the 
judges were fortified by a docu- 
ment which neither the prisoner 
nor his advocate had ever seen. 
But the Government had attained 
its end, and the public demand 
was satisfied by the condemnation 
of Dreyfus. The Ministry, so soon 
to fall, seemed for a moment to 
have recovered its prestige; the 
anti-Semites and the Catholics 
were appeased by the sacrifice of 
an Alsatian Jew; and the Ohau- 
vinists felt assured that the secrets 
of France were in safe keeping. 
True, one or two dissentient voices 
were raised; the ‘ Figaro’ con- 
fessed that a wrong had been done 
to the fatherland, not by Dreyfus, 
but by his trial; and, as the new 
creed of guilt had not yet been 
formulated, the captain’s crime 
was not universally accepted as 
certain. In brief, there were 
rumours that the thing was still 
unjudged, and that Oaptain Drey- 
fus, whether he be a traitor or no, 
was then, as he is now, a legally 
injured man. But the world does 
not trouble itself with retrospects, 
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and is prepared to-day, as it will 
be prepared to-morrow, to shout for 
the death of traitors and the sanc- 
tity of the thing judged. 

The thing, then, was not judged 
in 1894: in 1898, for good or for 
evil, it will be judged a dozen 
times. By whatever name you 
call it—the affair Esterhazy, the 
affair Picquart, the affair Zola—it 
is Alfred Dreyfus who is being 
tried, Alfred Dreyfus and none 
other. The Government, conscious 
of its own weakness, is unable to 
grant revision or to prohibit argu- 
ment. Therefore it re-tries the 
ancient case, and declares that the 
name Dreyfus may never be pro- 
nounced. There is a word, harm- 
less and insignificant—as a matter 
of fact it is corde—which may not 
be spoken on the stage of the 
Thédtre francais. It is known 
to the actors as the mot fatal, and 
should an indiscreet author intro- 
duce it into his work, the text 
must be changed, or a heavy fine 
be paid by the actor. So, in the 
unnumbered processes which dis- 
turb the tranquillity of France, 
there is a mot fatal which may 
not be pronounced, and the word 
is Dreyfus. Now and again the 
witnesses forget their duty, the 
judge is unmindful of his instruc- 
tions, and the word escapes. But 
amid sardonic laughter the witness * 
is called to order, and the game 
of cross-questions and crooked 
answers still continues. Now, 
when M. Matthieu Dreyfus ac- 
cused the Commandant Esterhazy 
with the authorship of the cover- 
ing-letter which condemned his 
brother, revision seemed imminent. 
To disengage the two cases baffles 
the common subtlety. If A is 
condemned for writing a certain 
document, which is afterwards 
proved to be the handiwork of B, 
it seems to follow that the guilt of 
B involves the innocence of A, 
It does nothing of the kind, for 
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then there are steps in the super- 
stition of the thing judged; and 
it is a clear matter of principle 
that the same document may be 
written by two different hands. 
Thus the story of the Good and 
the Wicked Mayors repeats itself. 
A Government, which will not for 
an instant consent to revision, 
will try an officer for composing a 
document for which another has 
already suffered, and proclaims 
aloud that it is possible to 
disassociate the two. So that, 
supposing for an instant the 
Commandant Esterhazy had been 
condemned, Captain Dreyfus 
would not have been released ; 
he would merely have shared his 
retreat upon the Devil’s Isle with 
a colleague. 

But for all the casuistry of the 
War Office the sacred principle of 
the thing judged has been violated. 
One and the same crime cannot be 
committed by two, three, or four 
persons who are not accomplices, 
but independent criminals. The 
universal sense of humour will not 
permit so monstrous a confusion ; 
and despite the ingenuity of judges 
and courts- martial, every one in 
France really understands that 
the guilt of the one means the 
innocence of the other. But no 
sooner was the Commandant Ester- 
hazy publicly accused of Dreyfus’s 
crime than the charge of treachery 
assumed a trivial shape. True it 
is that the old questions were put 
once more; true it is that still 
another set of experts was asked 
to darken counsel by examining 
again the famous bordereaw. Yet 
while the violation of the sacred 
principle was never admitted, 
every one might foresee the end 
of the second inquiry. Dreyfus was 
tried in order to be condemned ; 
Esterhazy was tried in order to 
be acquitted. Thus, indeed, were 
the intentions of the people de- 
clared ; for it is the supreme irony 
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of this comedy (or tragedy) of 
contradictions that, despite closed 
doors and professional secrecy, the 
journals, by discovering the re- 
motest details of debate and by re- 
producing the most private docu- 
ments, have kept alive the people’s 
interest. Now, from the first 
Captain Dreyfus appeared an un- 
sympathetic figure. The mob did 
not ask to be assured of his guilt ; 
it trembled at the mere charge of 
treason, and even before the trial 
demanded the penalty of death. 
By one of those wilful impulses 
which sway the crowd, Paris spent 
herself in virtuous denunciation 
of the man who for the moment 
represented the idea of treachery. 
On the other hand, Esterhazy was 
followed from the outset by the 
sympathetic applause of the mob. 
Though he too was charged with 
betraying his country, he repre- 
sented nothing else to the people 
than a man who had sown his 
wild oats and was none the worse 
for it. To Dreyfus’s discredit no 
incident had been revealed ; there 
was not a single man in France 
who had not heard a hundred 
anecdotes concerning Esterhazy, 
which connected with another 
would have let loose a hurricane 
of indignation. Letters were pub- 
lished in which the commandant 
avowed his hatred of France, his 
contempt of the army; he even 
prayed that he might die a Uhlan 
sabring the French (this letter has 
been declared spurious, on the 
ground that Esterhazy was in the 
habit of spelling Uhlan with an 
H—thus Hulan: it is now the 
subject of a judicial inquiry) ; but 
nothing availed to shake the public 
enthusiasm. As he went from one 
newspaper Office to another he was 
cheered like a hero returning from 
a victorious campaign. What 
mattered it that he hated France, 
and was charged with treason? 
Was he not driving another nail 
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into Dreyfus’s coffin? And did 
he not, therefore, deserve well of 
his country? The opinion of the 
people was echoed by the com- 
mandant’s superiors, and the 
accused was treated with a 
thoughtful courtesy. When Oap- 
tain Dreyfus was charged, he was 
hustled straightway into prison ; 
he was implored to shoot himself ; 
the hospitality of the condemned 
cell was demanded for him; and 
finally the officer to whose charge 
he was committed expressed a 
desire to turn an electric light 
suddenly upon the “culprit’s” 
face, that he might unconsciously 
reveal his villany. His slightest 
movements were assumed the 
plainest evidence of crime, and 
his accusers were daunted by no 
contradiction. The bordereau was 
in his handwriting — he was ob- 
viously guilty: the bordereau was 
not in his handwriting—of course 
not; no traitor would be such a 
fool as not to make some disguise. 
When asked to copy at dictation 
the proof of his sin, he showed no 
emotion ; and it has been observed 
that cold-blooded monsters have 
perfect command of themselves. 
On the other hand, he trembled 
at the charge, and thus made his 
treason plain to all. To the Oom- 
mandant Esterhazy no affront was 
offered. Though he confessed him- 
self that the covering-letter was in 
his own handwriting, he was never 
for an hour under arrest. For 
him there was no talk of the con- 
demned cell; he was proclaimed 
the victim of a conspiracy ; and 
the inquiry into his conduct was 
presently converted into a formal 
accusation against the officer who 
had suspected him. Ladies, deep- 
ly veiled, met him in discreet 
corners of Paris, and gave him 
documents which were stolen from 
the War Office. His superiors 
wrote eulogies of his character, 
which were instantly confided to 
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the public press; and had it not 
been for the harassing suspicion, 
he might have enjoyed a conspic- 
uous triumph. Yet the affair 
Dreyfus and the affair Esterhazy 
were in their inception one and 
the same. Whether either be 
guilty, or both, is still uncertain. 
The revision which may come 
with a change of Government will 
perhaps demonstrate the inno- 
cence of the one or the other. 
Meantime Captain Dreyfus lingers 
in the Devil’s Isle, and the Com- 
mandant Esterhazy is greeted with 
shouts of ‘‘ Long live the army!” 
as the incarnation of the martial 
spirit. 

Thus the case has been judged 
twice—imperfectly ; and with the 
case of M. Zola began the third 
imperfect trial. Again the cry 
was raised of Ja chose jugée; but 
this time it was raised with a 
difference. M. Zola, that he might 
illumine the dark places, involved 
the whole system of military jus- 
tice in a common charge. Two 
separate courts-martial had given 
their judgment upon two separate 
cases, and M. Zola impugned them 
both, The Minister of War se- 
lected the discreetest paragraph 
whereon to base his charge of 
libel ; and when the novelist was 
put into the dock, the judge ap- 
pointed to try the case insisted 
that Captain Dreyfus, being judged, 
must never be mentioned. The 
affair Esterhazy, on the other 
hand, for all its decision, might 
be freely and openly discussed, 
and for many a day the advisers 
of M. Zola appealed in vain against 
the inconsistency. The principle, 
in truth, was rudely shaken by 
the public exposure of a finished 
trial ; but the cry lost nothing of 
its force or acerbity, because the 
Court held that no one had been 
really judged save Alfred Dreyfus. 
Nor did the Court succeed in 
suppressing the noxious debate. 
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Though all the officers, save 
Colonel Picquart, proved them- 
selves models of reticence, advo- 
cates and deputies declared their 
opinion, heedless of the judge’s 
veto; and in the end nothing is 
certain, save that Oaptain Dreyfus 
and Colonel Picquart, and not M. 
Zola, were tried in the Assize 
Court. 

For it is a characteristic of this 
amazing scandal that the issue is 
ever shifting, and it was with 
perfect gravity that the judge de- 
clared that there was no such 
thing as the affair Zola. In fact, 
while the Devil’s Isle was always 
in the background, Oolonel Pic- 
quart has been the co-defendant 
for two years past. Now Oolonel 
Picquart, in defiance of Barras’s 
maxim, has been guilty of zeal. 
In the discharge of his duties at 
the War Office, he discovered 
reason to suspect the Commandant 
Esterhazy, and, not being domi- 
nated by the common phrase, he 
believed that justice had for once 
miscarried. Wherefore he prose- 
cuted his researches with an en- 
ergy that troubled his superiors, 
and finally drove him into Africa 
and disgrace. And to-day the 
mob, which acclaims in Esterhazy 
valour made concrete, follows Ool- 
onel Picquart with insult as the 
enemy of the army. 

Thus we arrive at the second 
ery which governs Paris, and 
seems to atone for the wildest 
excesses. Vivel’ Armée! is shouted 
in every corner, and if only it 
were the genuine expression of 
patriotism, there is no friend of 
France who would not echo it. 
But, alas! it means at once too 
little and too much for sincerity. 
In one aspect, it is but a different 
version of that other call—la chose 
jugée. In another aspect, it is no 
more than an insult hurled at the 
Jews. But as it is screamed in 
the precincts of the law courts, it 
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is never a single-minded expres- 
sion of admiration. A fortnight 
ago ib was as yet unheard: the 
loafers of Paris, to whom a battle- 
cry is an imperious necessity, were 
content to shout themselves hoarse 
with cursing Zola. Processions 
were formed in every quarter with 
the sole object of expressing the 
universal hatred cherished against 
the novelist. To-day the novelist 
is more unpopular than ever, the 
Jews are an object of an even 
bitterer hatred, and Vive Armée! 
is a convenient symbol which ex- 
presses in two words all the dis- 
pleasure of the crowd. Yet how 
inapposite it is the smallest reflec- 
tion will demonstrate. The irre- 
sponsible citizens who shout in 
the streets desire nothing less than 
to clear the army, which they 
applaud, from a damaging scandal. 
They prefer the Commandant 
Esterhazy to Oolonel Picquart, 
and they choose their own method 
of expressing their preference. 
Though the Colonel is among the 
most distinguished officers of 
France, they hold themselves free 
to denounce him in cheering his 
profession. Some years since, 
when General Boulanger was their 
hero, they cried Revision! and 
cared not what discredit they 
threw upon the army. To-day 
they have changed this cry, and 
still express in other terms the 
ancient need of a strong ruler. 
In brief, the mob of Paris loves 
nothing so much as a hand of 
iron, and its discontent, though 
varied in expression, is always 
the same. Nevertheless, it is in- 
teresting to observe the variations 
of the popular temper, and to 
note that you may depend upon 
nothing save clamour and un- 
reason. 

A bas Zola! A bas Zola! growled 
in an angry guttural, is a more 
particular form of Vive Armée! 
And this call, at least, is easily 
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intelligible. Between Colonel 
Picquart and M. Zola there is 
an essential difference. The one, 
in the secrecy of his office, did 
no more than a simple duty. M. 
Zola attacked the Government 
with the fierce rhetoric of a gifted 
yet irresponsible citizen. Maybe 
he claims the democratic right of 
expressing his opinion ; but he has 
revealed the worst danger that 
can ever assail a free republic. 
How, indeed, shall an _ elected 
Chamber govern, if its policy may 
be openly criticised by the first 
man of genius who differs from 
it? It is a politician’s business 
to rule his country ; it is a novel- 
ist’s to create literature; and no 
man may step outside his vocation 
without realising the gravity of 
his conduct. But M. Zola is as 
guiltless of frivolity as of coward- 
ice: before he composed his famous 
accusation, he not only weighed 
the facts, but acknowledged the 
consequences. Inspired only by 
an honourable desire for justice, 
he did his utmost to force the Gov- 
ernment’s hand, without thought 
of his own safety ; and, though he 
has created a dangerous precedent, 
there is no man in France who 
less deserves the raucous abuse 
which assails him on every side. 
Yet, none the less, since the mob 
has decreed that Captain Dreyfus 
is guilty, M. Zola must bear with 
courage and patience more than 
his share of insult and contumely. 

Another popular variation of 
Vive TArmée/ is A bas les Juifs ! 
again the loud expression of an 
old contempt. And this contempt 
is really the chief element of strife. 
Had Captain Dreyfus not been 
a Jew, his case would have been 
revised long since, despite the 
fear of General Mercier and the 
reluctance of the Government. 
Now this public pursuit of the 
Jews is not a pleasant spectacle, 
especially in those countries which 
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would be bankrupt without their 
aid. It is doubly horrible when 
it is called in to confuse a plain 
issue. The question agitated in 
France is not whether or no Cap- 
tain Dreyfus is a Jew,—on that 
point all men are agreed ; the doubt 
still unresolved is far more com- 
plex: has or has not the prisoner 
of the Devil’s Isle received a fair 
and judicious trial? And this 
doubt neither the fury of ‘La 
Libre Parole’ nor the indiscrimin- 
ate condemnation of a people is 
ever likely to resolve. But the 
sudden admiration of the Army 
and the consequent dislikes have 
done more than add to the clamour 
of the streets. As theology loos- 
ens its hold upon a country, the 
need of worship must be otherwise 
supplied, and Paris for the moment 
bows the knee to its generals. 
The new worship is already 
equipped with a set of new senti- 
ments, and the merest banality is 
vociferously applauded, if only it 
places the Army beyond the reach 
of criticism. Some time since an 


‘officer, bringing a charge upon 


hearsay, was asked the source of 
hisinformation. “Sir,” he replied, 
with a magnificent gesture, “ the 
képi must not know what is in the 
head.” ‘You can imagine the out- 
burst of applause wherewith this 
patent evasion was greeted; and 
throughout the many variations of 
the Dreyfus case a cheer has been 
obtained by the very common- 
places of military patriotism. 
‘“How can you doubt my word,” 
exclaims one colonel, ‘‘when I have 
served in eighteen campaigns?” 
And neither the audience nor the 
jury has time to reflect that many 
years of hardship in the tropics 
may perchance have impaired the 
memory. No: the Army is above 
reproach and above discussion, nor 
is it conceivable that any officer, 
other than Captain Dreyfus or 
Colonel Picquart, can be guilty of 
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the smallest indiscretion. It is, 
indeed, an ironic spectacle: the 
mob shouting the praises of force, 
and cheering the policeman, who 
is reluctantly compelled to inter- 

e. From end to end of this un- 
parallelled agitation the police 
and the mob have fought upon the 
same side; yet the police has 
never sacrificed its duty to its 
opinions, and the mob has not al- 
ways silenced its voice at the bid- 
ding of authority. So to observe 
these manifold contradictions is to 
wonder whether Paris is really in 
modern France, or situate on some 
vague borderland of comedy ; and 
if you turn to the other side, you 
will hear other calls to battle, 
which do nothing to mitigate the 
surprise. 

The partisans of Zola, then, 
reply to the shouts of Vive 
PArmée! with a counter-cry of 
equal elevation and yet vaguer 
meaning. Vive la France/ in 
fact, signifies no more than a 
desire to know the forbidden 
truth, and as the number of curi- 
ous citizens is ever diminishing, 
the cry is seldom and but furtively 
heard. But though the fight is 
unequal, it is fought with a 
medieval ferocity. Officers pluck 
advocates by the beards, and 
a mob is always ready to put 
lynch law into practice, if only 
it can catch its victim. That 
one half-tried charge of treason 
should have unchained so many 
hatreds is almost incredible, and 
may only be explained by the 
natural desire of strife. Yet pos- 
sibly the misery, now borne by 
Paris, might long ago have been 
avoided either by a loyal revision 
or a resolute determination to re- 
vise nothing. But the policy of 
half-measures has met with its 
just reward, and Paris is not only 
the victim of disorder—it has 
witnessed a sudden and puzzling 
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cleavage of parties. As Home 
Rule divided families and severed 
alliances, so the name of Oaptain 
Dreyfus has destroyed friendships 
and separated politicians, The 
Radicals are divided against them- 
selves, and though the Socialists at 
last are rallying to the unwonted 
ery of Vive la France! for a while 
their allegiance was in doubt. 
Stranger still, M. Rochefort has 
been flung into the bosom of the 
Church, and the wolf of anti- 
Semitism is lying down with the 
lamb of Catholicism. However, a 
sudden redistribution of friends 
and foes is not impossible, since an 
unforeseen incident may easily 
turn the feverish brain of Paris. 
Nor is it easy to predict the dura- 
tion of the scandal. Though half- 
a-dozen cases, which really involve 
the guilt of Alfred Dreyfus, are 
already set down for trial, a sudden 
revision may put an end to them 
all, and the general election is not 
far away. Moreover, though the 
Jewish question is the essence 
of the Dreyfus case, as it was of 
Panama, the later scandal should 
not trail into the weary nothing- 
ness which overtook the earlier. 
For Panama seemed to involve 
in dishonour the whole parlia- 
mentary system of France, whereas 
the case of Captain Dreyfus may 
be settled in either sense without 
bringing disgrace on more than 
half-a-dozen honest, though mis- 
guided, persons. Meantime, the 
cries are raised with all the greater 
fury because not one of the parti- 
sans on either side has any assured 
knowledge. But ignorance never 
yet reduced dogmatism to silence, 
and the one possible cure for the 
prevailing riot is the frank dis- 
covery of the truth. 

Were it not for the banished 
officer, who still finds loyal French- 
men to believe in his innocence, 
the whole story might be material 
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for a screaming farce or a harrow- 
ing melodrama. And in nothing 
does this farcical character display 
itself so manifestly as in the 
sudden apparition of Veiled Ladies. 
The artifice is a little out of 
fashion: it smacks of 1830, and 
the Romantic Movement; and it 
is not surprising that so staunch 
a Naturalist as M. Zola should 
doubt its sincerity. But no sooner 
was M. Esterhazy accused than 
anonymous letters warned him of 
his danger: on the other side, two 
unknown goddesses—Blanche and 
Speranza—were active with tele- 
grams; and finally a Veiled Lady 
prowled in Montmartre, or lingered 
with documents of release upon 
the Quay. Who was the Veiled 
Lady? Nobody knows, and though 
deeply mysterious emissaries are 
not wont to wait in the desert 
corners of Paris, the whole intel- 
ligence of the army has not dis- 
covered M. Esterhazy’s Providence, 
nor the cabman who drove her 
on her errand of charity. Yet 
the Veiled Lady has been through- 
out a principal personage in the 
drama. Her existence was gravely 
acknowledged before the court- 
martial, and grave questions were 
asked concerning her voice, her 
manners, her method of procedure. 
The answers, of course, were loy- 
ally evasive, and no more is hinted 
to the world than that she was 
fortified by a document which 
ensured at once the guilt of 
Dreyfus and the innocence of 
Esterhazy. This document, de- 
clare the friends of M. Zola, could 
only have come from the Ministry 
of War; whence it would appear 
that the Veiled Lady is either an 
accomplished thief or the servant 
of the Htat Major. Yet another 
explanation is possible: the mys- 
terious one may be a sort of Mrs 
Harris, and the document may 
have been despatched through some 
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less romantic channel. In any 
case, there was here a plain neces- 
sity for elucidation, unless the 
Ministry of War is willing to 
acknowledge that it finds its 
models in Offenbach or the Porte 
St Martin. A Veiled Lady, hold- 
ing a secret paper,—it is a delight- 
ful picture, for all its ancient 
fashion, and is enough to per- 
suade you that the age of romance 
is not yet passed. But M. Billot 
could hardly be persuaded to take 
a flippant view of the personage 
who carried abroad a paper affect- 
ing the national defence. For, 
throughout the tedious debates 
which have divided France, the 
Government has proclaimed with 
unhesitating persistence the perils 
of outspokenness. The Ministry 
of War has entrenched itself 
securely behind the Professional 
Secret ; yet not only is the friendly 
press strengthened by private in- 
formation, but unknown women 
are permitted to hawk priceless 
documents in the street, and no 
one is put to prison for the theft. 
Was there ever so ridiculous a 
comment upon the necessity of 
discretion? After this, the most 
ardent champions of candour need 
not despair, and cunning may yet 
succeed where argument has been 
powerless. But whatever be the 
issue, the agitation must presently 
yield to fatigue or to a change of 
Government. The clamour of to- 
day will be silenced or replaced ; 
Paris herself will find a pleasanter 
cause of excitement ; the pessim- 
ists, who prattle of the national 
dishonour, will be aghast at their 
own despair. For the cries of 
Paris are but faintly echoed in 
the larger world of France, and 
France, whose thrift and energy 
have survived defeat, is still strong 
enough, even in the face of a free 
and rancorous press, to resist 
revolution. Paris, 12th February. 
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JOHN SPLENDID:! 


THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN, AND THE LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


CHAPTER XV.—CONFESSIONS OF A MARQUIS. 


In a few hours, as it were, the 
news that the enemy had left the 
country was put about the shire, 
and people returned to pick up the 
loose ends of the threads of family 
and affairs. Next day my lord the 
Marquis came round Lochlong and 
Glencroe in a huge chariot with 
four wheels, the first we had ever 
seen in these parts, a manner of 
travel incumbent upon him because 
of a raxed shoulder he had met 
with at Dunbarton. He came 
back to a poor reception: the 
vestiges of his country’s most 
bitter extremity were on every 
hand, and, what was bound to be 
embarrassing to any nobleman of 
spirit, there was that in the looks 
and comportment of his clansmen 
that must have given MacCailein 
some unpleasant thought. 

Behind his lordship came eleven 
hundred Lowland levies that had 
been with Baillie in England, and 
to command them came his cousin, 
Sir Duncan Campbell of Auchin- 
breac, luckily new over from Ireland, 
and in the spirit for campaigning. 
A fiery cross was sent round the 
clan, that in better times should 
easily have mustered five thousand 
of the prettiest lads ever trod 
heather; but it brought only a 
remnant of a thousand, and the 
very best that would have been 
welcome under the galley flag were 
too far afield for the summons to 
reach them in time. But every 
well-affected branch of Clan Camp- 
bell sent its gentlemen to officer 
our brigade. 


A parley of war held in* the 
castle determined on immediate 
pursuit of Montrose to Lochaber, 
keeping within easy distance, but 
without attacking till he was 
checked in front by troops that 
had gone up to flank him by way 
of Stirling. I was at the council, 
but had little to do with its de- 
cision, though the word of M‘Iver 
and myself (as was due to cavaliers 
of experience) was invited with 
respect. 

We were to march in two days; 
and as I had neither house nor ha’ 
to shelter me, seeing the old place 
up the glen was even more of 
a ruin than in Donald Gorm’s 
troubles, when the very roof-tree 
was thrown in Dhuloch, I shared 
quarters with M‘Iver in the castle, 
where every available corner was 
occupied by his lordship’s guests. 

When these other guests were 
bedded, and the house in all our 
wing of it was still, my comrade 
and I sat down to a tasse of brandy 
in our chamber, almost blythe, as 
you would say, at the prospect of 
coming to blows with our country’s 
spoilers. We were in the midst 
of a most genial crack when came 
a faint rap at the door, and in 
steps the goodman, as solemn as a 
thunder-cloud, in spite of the wan 
smile he fixed upon his counten- 
ance. He bore his arm out of 
his sleeve in a sling, and his hair 
was untrim, and for once a most 
fastidious nobleman was anything 
but perjink. 

“‘T cry pardon, gentlemen!” he 
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said in Gaelic, ‘‘for breaking in on 
my guests’ privacy ; but I’m in no 
humour for sleeping, and I thought 
you might have a spare glass for a 
friend.” 

“Tt’s your welcome, Argile,” said 
I, putting a wand chair to the front 
for him. He sat himself down in 
it with a sigh of utter weariness, 
and nervously poking the logs on 
the fire with a purring-iron, looked 
sadly about the chamber. 

It was his wife’s tiring-room, or 
closet, or something of that nature, 
fitted up hastily for our accommo- 
dation, and there were signs of a 
woman’s dainty hand and occu- 
pation about it. The floor was 
carpeted, the wall was hung with 
arras; a varnish ’scrutoire, some 
sweet-wood boxes, two little statues 
of marble, two raised silver candle- 
sticks with snuffers conform, broi- 
dery-work unfinished, and my lord’s 
picture, in a little gilded frame 
hanging over a dressing-table, were 
among its womanly plenishing. 

“Well, coz,” said his lordship, 
breaking an awkward silence, “ we 
have an enormous and dastardly 
deed here to avenge.” 

“We have that!” said M‘Iver. 
“It’s a consolation that we are in 
the mood and in the position to set 
about paying the debt. Before the 
glad news came of your return, I 
was half afraid that our quarry 
would be too far gone ere we set 
loose the dogs on him. Luckily 
he can be little farther than Glen- 
urchy now. Elrigmore and I had 
the honour to see the visitors make 
their departure. They carried so 
much stolen gear, and drove so 
big a prize of cattle, that I would 
not give them more than a twenty 
miles’ march to the day.” 

“Will they hang together, do 
you think?” asked his lordship, 
fingering a crystal bottle for es- 
sence that lay on the ’scrutoire. 

“T misdoubt it,” said M‘Iver. 
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“You know the stuff, MacCailein ? 
He may have his Irish still; but 
I'll wager the MacDonalds, the 
Stewarts, and all the rest of that 
reiving crowd are off to their holds, 
like the banditti they are, with 
their booty. A company of pikes 
on the rear of him, as like as not, 
would settle his business.” 

The Marquis, besides his di- 
shevelment, was looking very lean 
and pale. I am wrong if I had 
not before me a man who had not 
slept a sound night’s sleep in his 
naked bed since the point of war 
beat under his castle window. 

“Your arm, my lord,” I said in 
a pause of his conversation with 
M‘Iver, “is it a fashious injury ? 
You look off your ordinary.” 

“T do,” he said. “I daresay I 
do, and I wish to God it was only 
this raxed arm that was the worst 
of my ailment.” ° 

His face burned up red in the 
candle -light, his nostrils swelled, 
and he rose in his chair. A small 
table was between us. He put his 
uninjured hand on it to steady 
himself, and leaned over to me to 
make his words more weighty for 
my ear. 

“Do you know,” he added, “ I’m 
Archibald, Marquis of Argile, and 
under the cope and canopy of 
heaven this January night there’s 
not a creature of God’s making 
more down in the heart and de- 
graded than I? If the humblest 
servant in my house pointed a 
scornful finger at me and cried 
Gioltar / [coward] I would bow my 
head. Ay, ay! it’s good of you, 
sir, to shake a dissenting head ; 
but I’m a chief discredited. I 
know it, man. I see it in the faces 
about me. I saw it at Roseneath, 
when my very gardener fumbled, 
and refused to touch his bonnet 
when I left. I saw it to-night at 
my own table, when the company 
talked of what they should do, and 
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what my men should do, and said 
never a word of what was to be 
expected of MacCailein Mor.” 

“T think, my lord,” I cried, 
“that you're exaggerating a very 
small affair.” 

“Small affair!” he said (and he 
wetted his lips with his tongue 
before the words came). ‘Small 
affair! Hell’s flame! is there any- 
thing smaller than the self-esteem 
of a man who by some infernal 
quirk of his nature turns his back 
on his most manifest duty—leaves 
the blood of his blood and the skin 
of his skin to perish for want of 
his guidance and encouragement, 
and wakens at morning to find it 
no black nightmare but the hor- 
rible fact? Answer me _ that, 
Elrigmore !” 

“Tut, tut,” said M‘Iver, pouring 
his cousin a glass; ‘‘ you're in the 
vapours, and need a good night’s 
sleep. There’s no one in Argile 
dare question your spirit, whatever 
they may think of your policy.” 

Argile relapsed into his chair, 
aud looked with a pitiful eye at 
his kinsman. 

“My good Iain,” he said, “do 
you ken the old Lochow wife’s story 
of the two daws? ‘Thou didst 
well,’ said the one, ‘though thy 
wings are cut; thou didst well to 
do as I told thee.’ I’m not blaming 
you; you are a brave man of your 
own hands, and a middling honest 
man too, as honesty goes among 
mercenaries ; but your tongue’s plau- 
sible, plausible, and you are the 
devil’s counsellor to any other man 
who slackens. his will by so much 
as a finger-length.” 

M‘Iver took on a set stern jaw, 
and looked his chief very dourly in 
the face. 

“My Lord of Argile,” he said, 
“you're my cousin- german, and 
you're in a despondent key, and 
small blame to you with your lands 
smoking about you from Cruachan 
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to Kilmartin; but if you were 
King Tearlach himself, I would 
take no insult from you. Do you 
charge me with any of your mis- 
fortunes ?” 

“T charge you with nothing, 
John,” said Argile, wearily. ‘I’m 
only saying that at a time of stress, 
when there’s a conflict in a man’s 
mind between ease and exertion, 
you're not the best of consciences. 
Are we two going to quarrel about 
a phrase while our clansmen’s blood 
is crying from the sod? Sit down, 
sir; sit down, if it please you,” he 
said more sternly, the scowl that 
gave him the gruwamach reputation 
coming on his face; ‘sit down, if 
it please you, and instead of ruffling 
up like the bubbly-jock over words, 
tell me if you can how to save a 
reputation from the gutter. If it 
was not that I know I have your 
love, do you think I should be lay- 
ing my heart bare here and now? 
You have known me some time 
now, M‘Iver—did you ever find me 
without some reserve in my most 
intimate speech? Did you ever 
hear me say two words that I had 
not a third in the background to 
bring forward if the policy of the 
moment called for it?” 

M‘Iver laughed slyly, and _hesi- 
tated to make any answer. 

“It’s a simple question,” said the 
Marquis ; “‘am I to think it needs 
too straightforward an answer for 
John Splendid to give it?” 

“T’m as frank as my neighbours,” 
said M‘Iver. 

“‘ Well, sir, do not check the cur- 
rent of my candour by any picking 
and choosing of words. I ask if 
you have ever found me with the 
babbling and unbridled tongue of 
a fool in my mouth, giving my 
bottom-most thought to the wind 
and the street?” 

‘*You were no Gael if you did, 
my lord. That’s the sin of the 
shallow wit. I aye kept a bit 
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thought of my own in the corner 
of my vest.” 

MacCailein sighed, and the stem 
of the beaker he was fingering broke 
in his nervous fingers. He threw 
the fragments with an impatient cry 
into the fireplace. 

“Tt’s the only weakness of our 
religion (God pardon the sin of 
hinting at any want in that same !) 
that we have no chance of laying 
the heart bare to mortal man. 
Many a time I could wish for the 
salving influence of the confessional, 
even without the absolution to 
follow.” 

“T think,” said John Splendid, 
“it would be a strange day when 
MacCailein Mor, Marquis of Argile, 
would ask or need shriving from 
anything or any one. There was 
never a priest or vicar in the shire 
you couldn’t twist the neck of.” 

The Marquis turned to me with 
a vexed toss of his shoulder. ‘It’s 
a hopeless task to look for a pagan’s 
backbone,” said he. ‘‘Come, I'll 
confess. I dare not hint at my 
truant thought to Auchinbreac or 
before any of these fiery officers 
of mine, who fear perhaps more 
than they love me. At the black 
tale of my weakness they would 
make no allowance for my courage 
as the same was shown before.” 

“Your courage, sir,” said I, “ has 
been proved ; it is the inheritance 
of your race. But I dare not 
strain my conscience, my lord, 
much as I love and honour your 
house, to say I could comprehend 
or concur in the extraordinary re- 
tirement you made from these parts 
when our need for your presence 
was the sorest.” 

“T thank you for that, Elrig- 
more,” said his lordship, cordially. 
“You say no more now than you 
showed by your face (and perhaps 
said too) on the night the beacon 
flamed on Dunchuach. To show 
that I value your frankness — 
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that my kinsman here seems to 
fancy a flaw of character—I’ll be 
explicit on the cause of my curious 
behaviour in this crisis. When I 
was a boy I was brought up loyally 
to our savage Highland tradition, 
that feuds were to carry on, enemies 
to confound, and that no logic 
under heaven should keep the clay- 
more in its sheath while an old 
grudge was to wipe out in blood or 
a wrong to right.” 

“A most sensible and laudable 
doctrine!” cried M‘Iver. ‘ With 
that and no more of a principle in 
life — except paying your way 
among friends—a good man of his 
hands could make a very snug 
and reputable progress through the 
world.” 

‘“‘Some men might,” said Argile, 
calmly ; “I do not know whether 
to envy or pity their kind. But 
they are not my kind. I think 
I bore myself not ungracefully in 
the Cabinet, in the field too, so 
long as I took my father’s logic 
without question. But I have read, 
I have pondered P 

“ Just so,” whispered M‘Iver, not 
a bit abashed that a sneer was in 
his interjection and his master could 
behold it. 

“And I have my doubts about 
the righteousness of much of our 
warfare, either before my day or 
now. I have brought the matter 
to my closet. I have prayed 2 

‘“ Pshaw!” exclaimed M‘Iver, 
but at once he asked pardon. 

*__T am a man come—or well- 
nigh come—to the conclusion that 
his life was never designed by the 
Creator to be spent in the turmoil 
of faction and field. There is, I 
allow, a kind of man whom strife 
sets off, a middling good man in his 
way, perhaps, with a call to the 
sword whose justice he has never 
questioned. I have studied the 








philosophies; I have reflected on 
life—this unfathomable problem— 
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and ’fore God I begin to doubt my 
very right to wear a breastplate 
against the poignard of fate: Dubi- 
ety plays on me like a flute.” 

To all this I listened soberly, at 
the time comprehending that this 
was a gentleman suffering from the 
disease of being unable to make up 
his mind. I would have let him 
go on in that key while he plea- 
sured it, for it’s a vein there’s no 
remedy for at the time being; but 
M‘Iver was not of such tolerant 
stuffas I. He sat with an amazed 
face till his passion simmered over 
into a torrent of words. 

*MacCailein!” said he, “Tl 
never call you coward, but Ill 
call you mad, book mad, closet 
mad! Was this strong fabric your 
house of Argile (John M‘Iver the 
humblest of its members) built up 
on doubt and whim and shilly- 
shally hither and yond? Was’t 
that made notable the name of 
your ancestor Cailein Mor na Sringe, 
now in the clods of Kilchrenan, or 
Cailein Iongataich that cooled his 
iron hide in Linne-na-luraich ; or 
your father himself (peace with 
him!), who did so gallantly at 
Glenlivet ?” 

‘‘And taught me a little of the 
trade of slaughter at the Western 
Isles thirty years ago come Candle- 
mas,” said the Marquis. “How a 
man ages! Then—then I had a 
heart like the bird of spring.” 

“He could have taught you 
worse! I’m your cousin and cum- 
mer, and I'll say it to your beard, 
sir! Your glens and howes are 
ruined, your cattle are houghed 
and herried, your clan’s name is a 
bye-word this wae day in all 
Albainn, and you sit there like a 
chemist weighing the wind on your 
stomach.” 

“You see no farther than your 
nose, John,” said the Marquis, 
petulantly, the candle-light turning 
his eyes blood-red. 
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“Thank God for that same!” said 
M‘Iver, “if it gives me the wit to 
keep an enemy from striking the 
same. If the nose was Argile’s, it 
might be twisted off his face while 
he debated upon his right to guard 
it.” 

‘You're in some ways a lucky 
man,” said the Marquis, still in the 
most sad and tolerant humour. 
“Did you never have a second’s 
doubt about the right of your side 
in battle?” 

“ Here’s to the doubt, sir,” said 
M‘Iver. “I’m like yourself and 
every other man in a quandary of 
that kind, that thinking on it rarely 
brought me a better answer to the 
guess than I got from my instinct 
to start with.” 

Argile put his fingers through his 
hair, clearing the temples, and shut- 
ting wearied eyes on a perplexing 
world. 

‘**T have a good deal of sympathy 
with John’s philosophy,” I said, 
modestly. ‘I hold with my father 
that the sword is as much God’s 
scheme as the cassock. What are 
we in this expedition about to start 
but the instruments of Heaven’s 
vengeance on murtherers and un- 
believers ?” 

“‘T could scarcely put it more to 
the point myself,” cried M‘Iver. 
‘A soldier’s singular and essential 
duty is to do the task set him with 
such art and accomplishment as he 
can—in approach, siege, trench, or 
stronghold.” 

‘* Ay, ay! here we are into our 
dialectics again,” said his lordship, 
laughing, with no particular sur- 
render in his merriment. ‘You 
gentlemen make no allowance for 
the likelihood that James Grahame, 
too, may be swearing himself 
Heaven’s chosen weapon. ‘ Who 
gave Jacob to the spoil and Israel 
to the robbers—did not I, the 
Lord?’ Oh, it’s a confusing world!” 

‘“‘Even so, MacCailein; I’m a 
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plain man,” said M‘Iver, ‘ though 
of a good family, brought up roughly 
among men, with more regard to 
my strength and skill of arm than 
to book-learning ; but I think I can 
say that here and in this crisis I 
am a man more fit, express, and 
appropriate than yourself. In the 
common passions of life, in hate, in 
love, it is the simple and confident 
act that quicker achieves its pur- 
pose than the cunning ingenuity. 
A man in a swither is a man half 
absent, as poor a fighter as he is 
indifferent a lover; the enemy and 
the girl will escape him ere he has 
throttled the doubt at his heart. 
There’s one test to my mind for all 
the enterprises of man—are they 
well contrived and carried to a good 
conclusion? There may be some 
unco quirks to be performed, and 
some sore hearts to confer at the 
doing of them, but Heaven itself, 
for all its puissance, must shorten 
the pigeon’s wing that the gled of 
the wood may have food to live 
on ” 





“Upon my word, M‘Iver,” said 
Argile, “you beat me at my own 
trade of debate, and— have you 
ever heard of a fellow Machiavelli?” 

“T kent a man of that name 
in a corps we forgathered with at 
Mentz—a ‘provient schriever,’ as 
they called him. A rogue, with 
a hand in the sporran of every 
soldier he helped pay wage to.” 

“This was a different person ; 
but no matter. Let us back to the 
beginning of our argument — why 
did you favour my leaving for Dun- 
barton when Montrose came down 
the Glen?” 
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The blood swept to M‘Iver’s face, 
and his eye quailed. 

**T favoured no such impolitic 
act,” said he, slowly. ‘“Isaw you 
were bent on going, and I but 
backed you up, to leave you some 
rags of illusion to cover your naked 
sin.” 

“‘T thought no less,” said Argile, 
sadly, ‘and yet, do you know, Iain, 
you did me a bad turn yonder. 
You made mention of my family’s 
safety, and it was the last straw 
that broke the back of my resolu- 
tion. One word of honest duty 
from you at that time had kept me 
in Inneraora though Abijah’s array 
and Jeroboam’s horse and foot were 
coming down the glens.” 

For a little M‘Iver gave no an- 
swer, but sat in a chair of torture. 

“T am sorry for it,” he said at 
last, in a voice that was scarce his 
own ; “I’m in an agony for it now ; 
and your horse was not round Stron 
before I could have bit out the 
tongue that flattered your folly.” 

MacCailein smiled with a solemn 
pity that sat oddly on the sinister 
face that was a mask to a complex 
and pliable soul. 

“T have no doubt,” said he, 
“and that’s why I said you 
were a devil’s counsellor. Man, 
cousin! have we not played to- 
gether as boys on the shore, and 
looked at each other on many a 
night across a candid bowl? I 
know you like the open book; you 
and your kind are the weak, strong 
men of our Highland race. The 
soft tongue and the dour heart; 
the good man at most things but 
at your word!” 


CHAPTER XVI.—OUR MARCH FOR LOCHABER, 


The essence of all human melan- 
choly is in the sentiment of fare- 
wells. There are people roving 
about the world, to-day here, to- 





morrow afar, who cheat fate and 
avoid the most poignant wrench of 
this common experience by letting 
no root of their affection strike into 
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a home ora heart. Self-contained, 
aloof, unloved, and unloving, they 
make their campaign through life 
in movable tents that they strike 
as gaily as they pitch, and, behold- 
ing them thus evading the one 
touch of sorrow that is most in- 
evitable and bitter to every sen- 
sitive soul, I have sometimes felt 
an envy of their fortune. To me 
the world was almost mirthful if 
its good-byes came less frequent. 
Cold and heat, the contumely of 
the slanderer, the insult of the 
tyrant, the agues and fevers of the 
flesh, the upheavals of personal 
fortune, were events a robust man 
might face with calm valiancy if 
he could be spared the cheering 
influence of the homely scene or 
the unchanged presence of his 
familiars and friends, I have sat 
in companies and put on an affected 
mirth, and laughed and sung with 
the most buoyant of all around, 
and yet ever and anon I chilled 
at the intruding notion of life’s 
brevity. 

Thus my leaving town Inneraora 
—its frozen hearths, its smokeless 
vents, its desecrated doorways, and 
the few of my friends who were 
back to it—was a stupendous grief. 
My father and my kinspeople were 
safe—we had heard of them by the 
returners from Lennox ; but a girl 
with dark tresses gave me a closer 
passion for my native burgh than 
ever I felt for the same before. If 
love of his lady had been Argile’s 
reason for retreat (thought I), there 
was no great mystery in his act. 

What enhanced my trouble was 
that Clan MacLachlan, as Catholics, 
always safe to a degree from the 
meddling of the invaders, had re- 
established themselves some weeks 
before in their own territory down 
the loch, and that young Lachlan, 
as his father’s proxy, was already 
manifesting a guardian’s interest in 
his cousin. The fact came to my 
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knowledge in a way rather odd, 
but characteristic of John Splen- 
did’s anxiety to save his friends 
the faintest breeze of ill-tidings. 

We were up early betimes in the 
morning of our departure for Lorn, 
though our march was fixed for the 
afternoon, as we had to await the 
arrival of some officers from Ceann- 
tyre; and John and I, preparing 
our accoutrements, began to talk 
of the business that lay heaviest at 
my heart—the leaving of the girl 
we had found in Strongara wood. 

“The oddest thing that ever 
happened to me,” he said, after a 
while, “is that in the matter of 
this child she mothers so finely 
she should be under the delusion 
that I have the closest of ali in- 
terests in its paternity. Did you 
catch her meaning when she spoke 
of its antecedents as we sat, the 
four of us, behind the fir-roots?” 

‘No, I can’t say that I did,” said 
I, wonderingly. 

“You're not very gleg at some 
things, Elrigmore,” he said, smiling. 
‘Your Latin gave you no clue, did 
it, to the fact that she thought John 
M‘Iver a vagabond of the deepest 
dye?” 

“Tf she thought that,” I cried, 
“she baffles me; for a hint I let 
drop in a mere careless badinage of 
your gallanting reputation made her 
perilously near angry.” 

John stroked his chin with 
pursed lips, musing on my words. 
I was afraid for a little he resented 
my indiscretion; but resentment 
was apparently not in his mind, 
for his speech found no fault with 
me. 

“Man, Colin,” he said, ‘ you 
could scarcely have played a more 
cunning card if you had had myself 
to advise you. But no matter about 
that.” 

“Tf she thinks so badly of you, 
then,” I said, “‘ why not clear your- 
self from her suspicions, that I am 
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willing to swear (less because of 
your general character than because 
of your conduct since she and you 
and the child met) are without 
foundation ?” 

“T could scarcely meet her wom- 
anly innuendo with a coarse and 
abrupt denial,” said he. ‘There 
are some shreds of common decency 
left in me yet.” 

“ And you prefer to let her think 
the worst ?” 

He looked at me with a height- 
ened colour, and he laughed shortly. 

‘You'll be no loser by that, 
perhaps,” he said; and before I 
could answer he added, ‘‘ Pardon a 
foolish speech, Colin ; I learned the 
trick of fanfaron among foreign 
gentry who claimed a conquéte 
@amour for every woman who 
dropped an eye to their bold 
scrutiny. Do not give me any 
share of your jealousy for Lachlan 
MacLachlan of that ilkk—I’m not 
deserving the honour. And that 
reminds me——” 

He checked himself abruptly. 

“Come, come,” said I, “finish 
your story ; what about MacLachlan 
and the lady ?” 

“The lady’s out of the tale this 
time,” he said, shortly. “I met 
him stravaiging the vacant street 
last night; that was all.” 

“Then I can guess his mission 
without another word from you,” 
I cried, after a little dumfounder- 
ment. ‘He would be on the track 
of his cousin.” 

** Not at all,” said John, with a 
bland front; “he told me he was 
looking for a boatman to ferry him 
over the loch.” 

This story was so plainly fabri- 
cated to ease my apprehension that 
down I went, incontinent, and 
sought the right tale in the burgh. 

Indeed it was not difficult to 
learn the true particulars, for the 
place rang all the worse for its 
comparative emptiness with the 
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scandal of M‘Iver’s encounter with 
MacLachlan, whom, it appeared, 
he had found laying a gallant’s 
siege to the upper window of As- 
kaig’s house, whose almost un- 
harmed condition had made it a 
convenient temporary shelter for 
such as had returned to the town. 
In the chamber behind the window 
that MacLachlan threw his pebbles 
at, were his cousin and the child, 
as M‘Iver speedily learned, and he 
trounced him from the neighbour- 
hood with indignities. 

“What set you on the man?” I 
asked John when I came back 
after learning this. 

“What do you think?” said 
he 


“You could have done no more 
if you had an eye on the girl your- 
self,” I said, “and that, you assure 
me, is out of the question.” 

“The reason was very simple,” 
he answered. “I have a sort of 
elder man’s mischievous pleasure 
in spoiling a young buck’s ploy, 
and—and—there might be an ex- 
tra interest in my entertainment 
in remembering that you had some 
jealous regard for the lady.” 

All I had that was precious to 
bring with me when we left Inner- 
aora to follow the track of Mon- 
trose was the friendly wave of 
Mistress Betty's hand as we 
marched out below the Arches on 
our way to the North. 

Argile and Auchinbreac rode at 
our head—his lordship on a black 
horse called Lepanto, a spirited 
beast that had been trained to 
active exercises and field-practice ; 
Auchinbreac on a smaller animal, 
but of great spirit and beauty. 
M‘Iver and I walked, as did all 
the officers. We had for every 
one of our corps twelve shot apiece, 
and in the rear a sufficiency of 
centners of powder, with ball and 
match. But we depended more on 
the prick of pike and the slash of 
Zz 
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sword than on our culverins, Our 
Lowland levies looked fairly well 
disciplined and smart, but there 
was apparent among them no great 
gusto about our expedition, and we 
had more hope of our vengeance at 
the hands of our uncouth but eager 
clansmen who panted to be at the 
necks of their spoilers and old 
enemies, 

rm M‘Iver confided to me more 
than once his own doubts about 
the mettle of the companies from 
Dunbarton. 

*T could do well with them on 
a foreign strand,” he said, “ fight- 
ing for the bawbees against half- 
hearted soldiery like themselves ; 
but I have my doubts about their 
valour or their stomach for this 
broil with a kind of enemy who’s 
like to surprise them terribly when 
the time comes. This affair’s de- 
cision must depend, I’m afraid, 
for the most part on our own 
lads, and I wish there were more 
of them.” 

We went up the Glen at a good 
pace, an east wind behind us, and 
the road made a little easier for us 
since the snow had been trodden 
by the folks we were after. To- 
day you will find Aora Glen smil- 
ing—happy with crop and herd on 
either hand and houses at every 
turn of the road, with children 
playing below the mountain -ash 
that stands before each door. You 
cannot go a step but human life’s 
in sight. Our march was in a 
desolate valley —the winds with 
the cold odour (one might almost 
think) of ruin and death. 

Beyond Lecknamban, where the 
time by the shadow on Tom-an- 
Uarader was three hours of the 
afternoon, a crazy old cailleach, 
spared by some miracle from starva- 
tion and doom, ran out before us 
wringing her hands, and crying a 
sort of coronach for a family of 
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sons of whom not one had been 
spared to her. A gaunt, dark 
woman, with a frenzied eye, her 
cheeks collapsed, her neck and 
temples like crinkled parchment, 
her clothes dropping off her in 
strips, and her bare feet bleeding 
in the snow. 

Argile scoffed at the superstition, 
as he called it, and the Lowland 
levies looked on it as a jocular 
game, when we took a few drops 
of her blood from her forehead for 
luck—a piece of chirurgy that was 
perhaps favourable to her fever, 
and one that, knowing the ancient 
custom, and respecting it, she made 
no fraca about. 

She followed us in the snow to 
the ruins of Carnus, pouring out 
her curses upon Athole and the 
men who had made her home 
desolate and her widowhood worse 
than the grave, and calling on us a 
thousand blessings. 

Lochow—a white, vast meadow, 
still bound in frost—we found was 
able to bear our army and save us 
the toilsome bend round Stron- 
mealochan. We put out on its 
surface fearlessly. The horses 
pranced between the isles; our 
cannon trundled on over the 
deeps; our feet made a muffled 
thunder, and that was the only 
sound in all the void. For 
Cruachan had looked down on the 
devastation of the enemy. And at 
the falling of the night we camped 
at the foot of Glen Noe. 

It was a night of exceeding 
clearness, with a moon almost at 
the full, sailing between us and 
the south. A certain jollity was 
shed by it upon our tired brigade, 
though all but the leaders (who 
slept in a tent) were resting in the 
snow on the banks of the river, 
with not even a saugh-tree to give 
the illusion of a shelter. There 
was but one fire in the bivouac, for 
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there was no fuel at hand, and we 
had to depend upon a small stock 
of peats that came with us in the 
stores-sledge. 

Deer came to the hill and belled 
mournfully, while we ate a frugal 
meal of oat-bannock and wort. The 
Lowlanders — raw lads — became 
boisterous; our Gaels, stern with 
remembrance and eagerness for the 
coming business, thawed to their 
geniality, and soon the laugh and 
song went round our camp. Argile 
himself for a time joined in our 
diversion. He came out of his tent 
and lay in his plaid among his more 
immediate followers, and gave his 
quota to the story or the guess. In 
the deportment of his lordship now 
there was none of the vexatious 
hesitancy that helped him to a 
part so poor as he played in his 
frowning tower at home among the 
soothing and softening effects of his 
family’s domestic affairs. He was 
true Diarmaid the bold, with a calm 
eye and steadfast, a worthy general 
for us his children, who sat round 
in the light of the cheerful fire. So 
sat his forebears and ours on the 
close of many a weary march, on the 
eve of many a perilous enterprise. 
That cold pride that cocked his head 
so high on the causeway-stones of 
Inneraora relinquished to a mien 
generous, even affectionate, and he 
brought out, as only affection may, 
the best that was of accomplishment 
and grace in his officers around. 

“Craignure,” he would say, “I 
remember your story of the young 
King of Easaidh Ruadh ; might we 
—_ it anew?” 

t, “Donald, is the Glassary 
song of the Target in your mind? 
It haunts me like a charm.” 

And the stories came free, and in 
the owercome of the songs the dark 
of Glen Noe joined most lustily. 

Songs will be failing from the 
memory in the ranging of the 
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years, the passions that rose to them 
of old burned low in the ash, so 
that many of the sweetest ditties 
I heard on that night in Glen Noe 
have long syne left me for ever— 
all but one that yet I hum to the 
children at my knee. It was one 
of John Splendid’s ; the words and 
air were his as well as the per- 
formance of them, and though the 
English is a poor language wherein 
to render any fine Gaelic sentiment, 
I cannot forbear to give something 
of its semblance here. He called 
it in the Gaelic ‘The Sergeant of 
Pikes,” and a few of its verses as I 
mind them might be Scotticed so— 


When I sat in the service o’ foreign 
commanders, 
Selling a sword for a beggar man’s 
fee, 
Learning the trade o’ the warrior who 
wanders, 

To mak’ ilka stranger a sworn enemie ; 
There was ae thought that nerved me, 
and brawly it served me, 

With pith to the claymore wherever 
I won,— 
’Twas the auld sodger’s story, that, 
gallows or glory, 
The Hielan’s, the Hielan’s were cry- 
ing me on! 


I tossed upon swinging seas, splashed 
to my kilted knees, 
Ocean or ditch, it was ever the same; 
In leaguer or sally, tattoo or revally, 
The message on every pibroch that 
came, 
Was ‘‘Cruachan, Cruachan, O son re- 
member us, 
Think o’ your fathers and never be 
slack !” 
Blade and buckler together, though far 
off the heather, 
The Hielan’s, the Hielan’s were all 
at my back ! 


The ram to the gate-way, the torch to 
the tower, 
We rifled the kist and the cattle we 
maimed ; 
Our dirks stabbed at guess through the 
leaves o’ the bower, 
And crimes we committed that needna 
be named : 
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Moonlight or dawning grey, Lammas Auld age may subdue me, a grim death 
or Lady-day, be due me, 
Donald maun dabble his plaid in the For even a Sergeant o’ Pikes maun 
gore ; depart, 
He maun hough and maun harry, or But I'll never complain o’t, whatever 
should he miscarry, the pain o’t, 
The Hielan’s, the Hielan’s will own The Hielan’s, the Hielan’s were aye 
him no more ! at my heart ! 


And still, O strange Providence! mirk is 
your mystery, 
Whatever the country that chartered 
our steel, 
Because o’ the valiant repute o’ our 
history, 
The love o’ our ain land we maistly 
did feel ; 
Many a misty glen, many a sheiling 
pen, 
Rose to our vision when slogans rang 
high ; 
And this was the solace bright came to 
our starkest fight, 
A’ for the Hielan’s, the Hielan’s we 
die! 


A Sergeant 0’ Pikes, I have pushed and 
have parried O 
(My heart still at tether in bonny 
Glenshee) ; 
Weary the marches made, sad the 
towns harried O, 
But in fancy the heather was aye at 
my knee: 
The hill-berry mellowing, stag o’ ten 
bellowing, 
The song o’ the fold and the tale by 
the hearth, 
Bairns at the crying and auld folks 
a-dying, 
The Hielan’s sent wi’ me to fight 
round the earth! 


O the Hielan’s, the Hielan’s, praise God 
for His favour, 
That ane sae unworthy should heir 
sic estate, 
That gi’ed me the zest o’ the sword, and 
the savour 
That lies in the loving as well as the 
hate. 


CHAPTER XVII.—IN 


We might well be at our prayers. 
Appin paid dearly for its merriment 
in the land of Cailein Mor, and the 
MacDonalds were mulct most gen- 





We closed in our night’s diver- 
sion with the exercise of prayer, 
wherein two clerics led our devo- 
tion, one Master Mungo Law, a 
Lowlander, and the other his lord- 
ship’s chaplain—Master Alexander 
Gordon, who had come on this 
expedition with some fire of war 
in his face, and never so much as a 
stiletto at his waist. 

They prayed a trifle long and 
drearily the pair of them, and both 
in the English that most of our 
clansmen but indifferently under- 
stood. They prayed as prayed 
David, that the counsel of Ahitho- 
phel might be turned to foolishness ; 
and ‘‘Lo,” they said, “be strong 
and courageous; fear not, neither be 
afraid of the King of Ashur, neither 
for all the multitude that is with 
him; for there be more with us than 
with him,” and John Splendid 
turned to me at this with a dry 
laugh. 

‘Colin, my dear,” said he, ‘‘ thus 
the hawk upon the mountain-side, 
and the death of the winged eagle 
to work up a valour for! ‘ There 
be more with us than with him.’ 
I never heard it so bluntly put 
before. But perhaps Heaven will 
forgive us the sin of our caution, 
seeing that half our superior number 
are but Lowland levies.” 

And all night long deer belled to 
deer on the braes of Glen Noe. 


THE LAND OF LORN. 


erously for our every hoof and horn. 
For when we crossed Loch Etive 
foot there came behind us from the 
ruined glens of Lower Lorn hordes 
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of shepherds, hunters, small men of 
small families, who left their fam- 
ished dens and holes, hunger sharp- 
ing them at the nose, the dead 
bracken of concealment in their 
hair, to join in the vengeance on 
the cause of their distress. With- 
out chieftains or authority, they 
came in savage bands, affronting 
the sea with their shouts as they 
swam or ferried ; they made up to 
the wildest of our troops, and ho, 
ro! for the plaids far and wide on 
the errands of Hell. In that clear, 
cold, white weather—the weather 
of the badger’s dream, as our pro- 
verb calls it—-we brought these 
glens unfriendly, death in the black 
draught and the red wine of fire. 
A madness of hate seized on us; we 
glutted our appetites to the very 
gorge. I must give Argile the cre- 
dit of giving no licence to our on- 
goings. He rode after us with his 
Lowlanders, protesting, threatening, 
cajoling in vain. Maxy a remon- 
strance, too, made Gordon, many 
an opening fire he stamped out in 
cot and barn. But the black smoke 
of the granary belching against the 
white hills, or the kyloe, houghed 
and maimed, roaring in its agony, 
or the fugitive brought bloody on 
his knees among the rocks—God’s 
mercy ! 

Do you know why those unco 
spectacles were sometimes almost 
sweet to me, though I was more 
often a looker-on than a sharer in 
their horror? It was because I 
never saw a barn blaze in Appin or 
Glenco but I minded on our own 


black barns in Shira Glen; nor a- 


beast slashed at the sinew with a 
wanton knife, but I thought of 
Moira, the dappled one that was 
the pride of my mother’s byre, 
made into hasty collops for a Stew- 
art meal. Through this remoter 
Lorn I went, less conscious of cru- 
elty than when I plied fire and 
sword with legitimate men of war, 
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for ever in my mind was the picture 
of real Argile, scorched to the vitals 
with the invading flame, and a 
burgh town I cherished reft of its 
people, and a girl with a child at 
her neck flying and sobbing among 
the hills. 

Montrose and MacColkitto were 
far before us, marching up the Great 
Glen. They had with them the pick 
of the clans, so we lived, as it were, 
at free quarters, and made up for 
weeks of short fare by a time of 
high feeding. 

Over Etive and through the Ben- 
derloch, and through Appin and 
even up to Glencoe, by some strange 
spasm of physique — for she was 
frail and famished—the barefooted 
old cailleach of Carnus came after 
us, a bird of battle, croaking in a 
horrible merriment over our opera- 
tions. The Dark Dame we called 
her. She would dance round the 
butchery of the fold, chanting her 
venomous Gaelic exultation in un- 
couth rhymes that she strung to- 
gether as easily as most old people 
of her kind can do such things in 
times of passion or trance. She 
must have lived like a vulture, for 
no share would she have in our pots, 
though sometimes she added a godt 
to them by fetching dainties from 
houses by the way, whose larders in 
our masculine ignorance we had 
overlooked. 

“T would give thee the choicest 
of the world,” she would say. 
“What is too good for my heroes, 
O heroes of the myrtle-badge?” 

“Sit down and pick,” John 
Splendid bade her once, putting 
a roysterer’s playful arm round her 
waist, and drawing her to the fire 
where a dinner stewed. 

Up she threw her claws, and her 
teeth were at his neck with a wea- 
sel’s instinct. But she drew back 
at a gleam of reason. 

‘Oh, darling, darling,” she cried, 
patting him with her foul hands, 
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“did I not fancy for the moment 
thou wert of the spoilers of my 
home and honour—thou, the fleet 
foot, the avenger, the gentleman 
with an account to pay—on thee 
this mother’s blessing, for thee this 
widow’s prayers!” 

M‘Iver was more put about at 
her friendliness than at her ferocity, 
as he shook his plaiding to order 
and fell back from her worship. 

**T’ve seldom seen a more wicked 
cat,” said he ; “go home, grandam, 
and leave us to our business. If 
they find you in Lochaber they 
will gralloch you like a Yule hind.” 

She leered, witch-like, at him, 
clutched suddenly at his sword-hilt, 
and kissed it with a frenzy of words, 
then sped off, singing madly as she 
flew. 

We left the Dark Dame on Leven- 
side as we ferried over to Lochaber, 
and the last we saw of her, she stood 
knee-deep in the water, calling, call- 
ing, calling, through the grey, dun 
morning, a curse on Clan Donald 
and a blessing on Argile. 

His lordship sat at the helm of 
a barge, his face pallid and drawn 
with cold, and he sighed heavily as 
the beldame’s cries came after us. 

*‘There’s little of God’s grace in 
such an omen,” said he, in English, 
looking at the dim figure on the 
shore, and addressing Gordon. 

“Tt could happen nowhere else,” 
said the cleric, “but in such a 
ferocious land. I confess it, my 
lord—I confess it with the bitter 
shame of surrender, that I behold 
generations of superstition and 
savagery still to beat down ere your 
people are so amenable to the Gos- 
pel as the folks of the Lowland 
shires. To them such a shrieking 
harridan would be an object of pity 
and stern measure ; they would call 
her mad as an etter-cap, and keep 
her in bounds: here she is made 
something of a prophetess 2 
“How?” asked Argile, shortly, 
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and he was looking wistfully at the 
hills we were leaving — the hills 
that lay between him and his 
books. 

“There’s not a Highlander in 
your corps but has bowed his head 
to her blessing ; there’s not one but 
looks upon her curse of the Mac- 
Donalds as so much of a gain in 
this enterprise.” 

“Oh,” said his lordship, “ you 
are a little extravagant. We have 
our foolish ways, Gordon, but we 
are not altogether heathen; and 
do you think that after all there 
might not be something in the 
portents of a witch like yon in her 
exaltation ?” 

** No more than’s in the howling 
of the wind in the chimney,” said 
Gordon, quickly. 

‘Perhaps not,” said Argile, after 
a little, “ perhaps not ; but even the 
piping of the vent has something of 
prophecy in it, though the wind 
bloweth where it listeth. I have 
only a scholar’s interest in these 
things, I give you my word, and 





He laughed with a little restraint 
before he went on. 

“Do you know, John,” he called 
out to M‘Iver—‘“‘ do you know what 
our cailleach friend says of our jaunt? 
She put a head in at my tent last 
night, and ‘Listen, MacCailein,’ 
said she, ‘and keep on high roads,’ 
said she, ‘and Inverlochy’s a peril- 
ous place,’ said she, ‘and I'd be 
wae to see the heather above the 
gall.’” 

John Splendid’s back was to him 
as he sat at the prow of a boat 
coming close on our stern, but I 
saw the skin of his neck flame. 
He never turned: he made no 
answer for a moment, and when he 
spoke it was with a laughing allu- 
sion in English to the folly of 
portents. 

This was so odd an attitude for a 
man usually superstitious to take 
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up, that I engaged him on the point 
whenever we landed. 

‘You seem to have no great re- 
spect for the Dark Dame’s wizardy,” 
said I. 

He took me aside from some of 
the clansmen who could overhear. 

‘“* Never let these lads think that 
you either lightly Dame Dubh or 
make overmuch of her talk about 
the heather and gall, for they prize 
her blessing, strangely enough, and 
they might lay too great stress on 
its failure. You catch me?” 

I nodded to keep him going, and 
turned the thing over in my mind. 

“What do you think of the 
prophecy yourself?” he asked ; “is 
it not familiar?” 

In a flash it came to my mind 
that I had half-hinted to him at 
what the Macaulay woman had 
said in the fold of Elrigmore. 

“T think,” said I, “the less the 
brooding on these things the better.” 

If we had our own misgivings 
about the end of this jaunt, 
our companions had none. They 
plunged with hearts almost jocu- 
lar into the woods on Lochaber’s 
edge, in a bright sunshine that 
glinted on the boss of the target 
and on the hilt of the knife or 
sword ; and we came by the middle 
of the day to the plain on which 
lay the castle of Inverlochy —a 
staunch quadrangular edifice with 
round towers at the angles, and 
surrounded by a moat that smelled 
anything but freshly. And there 
we lay for a base, and thence 
we sent out round Keppoch and 
Locheil some dashing companies 
that carried on the work we began 
in Athole. 

Auchinbreac’s notion, for he was 
more than my lord the guide of 
this enterprise, was to rest a day 
or two in the castle and then 
follow on the heels of Montrose, 
who, going up Loch Ness-side, as 
we knew he was, would find him- 
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self checked in front by Seaforth, 
and so hemmed between two fires. 

It was about three o’clock on 
Wednesday afternoon when Argile 
sent for M‘Iver and myself to 
suggest a reconnoitring excursion 
up the Great Glen by the side of 
the lochs, to see how far the enemy 
might have reached before us. 

*T’m sorry to lose your company, 
gentlemen,” said he, “even for a 
day ; but this is a delicate embassy, 
and I can fancy no one better able 
to carry it through successfully 
than the two gentlemen who have 
done more delicate and dangerous 
work in the ranks of the honour- 
able Scots Brigade.” 

*‘T can say for myself,” said 
John, “that there’s not a man in 
Keppoch could guess my nativity 
or my politics if I had on another 
tartan than that of the Diarmaid.” 

“Ah! you have the tongue, no 
doubt of it,” said Argile, smiling ; 
“and if a change of colour would 
make your task less hazardous, why 
not affect it? I’m sure we could 
accommodate you with some neutral 
fabric for kilt and plaid.” 

“For the humour of the thing,” 
said John, “I would like to try it ; 
but I have no notion of getting 
hanged fora spy. James Grahame 
of Montrose has enough knowledge 
of the polite arts of war to know 
the difference between a spy in his 
camp in a false uniform and a scout 
taking all the risks of the road by 
wearing his own colours. In the 
one case he would hang us off- 
hand, in the other there’s a hair’s- 
breadth of chance that he might 
keep us as hostages.” 

“But in any tartan, cousin, 
you're not going to let yourself be 
caught,” said Argile. ‘We have 
too much need for you here. In- 
deed, if I thought you were not 
certain to get through all right, I 
would send cheaper men in your 
place.” 
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John laughed. 

‘‘There’s no more cure,” said he, 
‘for death in a common herd than 
for the same murrain in an ensign 
of foot.” 

“A scholar’s sentiment!” cried 
Argile. “Are you taking to the 
philosophies ?” 

“Tt’s the sentiment, or some- 
thing like it, of your chaplain, 
Master Gordon,” said John; “he 
reproved me with it on Dunchuach. 
But to do myself justice, I was 
never one who would run another 
into any danger I was unwilling to 
face myself.” 

The Marquis said no more, so we 
set about preparing for the journey. 

‘Well, Elrigmore, here we are 
running the loupegarthe with Mac- 
Donalds on the one side of us and 
Camerons on the other,” said my 
comrade, as we set out at the 
mouth of the evening, after parting 
from a number of the clan who 
went up to the right at Spean to 
do some harrying in Glen Roy. 

No gavilliger or provost-marshal 
ever gave a more hazardous gaunt- 
let to run, thought I, and I said as 
much; but my musings brought 
only a good-humoured banter from 
my friend. 

All night we walked on a de- 
serted rocky roadway under moon 
and star. By the side of Loch 
Lochy there was not a light to be 
seen; even the solitary dwellings 
we crept bye in the early part of 
our journey were without smoke at 
the chimney or glimmer at the 
chink. And on that loch-side, to- 
wards the head of it, there were 
many groups of mean little hovels, 
black with smoke and rain, with 
ragged sloven thatch, the midden 
at the very door and the cattle 
routing within, but no light, no 
sign of human occupation. 

It was the dawning of the day, 
a fine day as it proved and propi- 
tious to its close, that we ventured 
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to enter one such hut or bothy 
at the foot of another loch that 
lay before us. Auchinbreac’s last 
order to us had been to turn 
wherever we had indication of the 
enemy’s whereabouts, and to turn 
in any case by morning. Before 
we could go back, however, we 
must have some sleep and food, so 
we went into this hut to rest us. 
It stood alone in a hollow by a 
burn at the foot of a very high hill, 
and was tenanted by a buxom, 
well-featured woman with a herd 
of duddy children. There was no 
man about the place; we had the 
delicacy not to ask the reason, and 
she had the caution not to offer 
any. As we rapped at her door we 
put our arms well out of sight be- 
low our neutral plaids ; but I dare- 
say our trade was plain enough to 
the woman when she came out and 
gave us the Gael’s welcome some- 
what grudgingly, with an eye on 
our apparel to look for the tartan. 

‘* Housewife,” said John M‘Iver, 
blandly, ‘‘we’re a bit off our way 
here by no fault of our own, and 
we have been on the hillside all 
night, and——” 

“Come in,” she said, shortly, 
still scrutinising us very closely, 
till I felt myself flushing wildly, 
and she gave us the only two stools 
in her dwelling, and broke the peats 
that smouldered on the middle of 
her floor. The chamber—a mean 
and contracted interior — was lit 
mainly from the door and the 
smoke-vent, that gave a narrow 
glimpse of heaven through the 
black cabar and thatch. Round 
about the woman gathered her 
children, clinging at her gown, 
and their eyes stared large and 
round in the gloom at the two of 
us who came so appallingly into 
their nest. 

We sat for a little with our 
plaids about us, revelling in the 
solace of the hearty fire that sent 
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wafts of odorous reek round the 
dwelling, and to our dry rations 
the woman added whey, that we 
drank from birch cogies. 

“T am sorry I have no milk just 
now,” she said. ‘I had a cow till 
the day before yesterday ; now she’s 
a cow no more, but pith in Col- 
kitto’s heroes.” 

“ They lifted her?” asked John. 

“T would not say they lifted 
her,” said the woman, readily, “ for 
who would be more welcome to my 
all than the gentleman of Keppoch 
and Seumais Grahame of Montrose?” 
And again she looked narrowly at 
our close-drawn plaids. 

I stood up, pulled out my plaid- 
pin, and let the folds off my 
shoulder, and stood revealed to 
her in a Diarmaid tartan. 

“You see we make no pretence 
at being other than what we are,” 
I said, softly ; ‘‘are we welcome to 
your whey and to your fire-end ?” 

She showed no sign of astonish- 
ment or alarm, and she answered 
with great deliberation, choosing 
her Gaelic, and uttering it with an 
air to impress us. 

“T dare grudge no one at my 
door,” said she, ‘the warmth of a 
peat and what refreshment my poor 
dwelling can give; but I’ve seen 
more welcome guests than the 
spoilers of Appin and Glencoe. I 
knew you for Campbells when you 
knocked.” 

“Well, mistress,” said M‘Iver, 
briskly, “you might know us for 
Campbells, and might think the 
worse of us for that same fact 
(which we cannot help), but it is 
to be hoped you will know us for 
gentlemen too. If you rue the let- 
ting of us in, we can just go out 
again. But we are weary and cold 
and sleepy, for we have been on 
foot since yesterday, and an hour 
among bracken or white hay would 
be welcome.” 

“And when you were sleeping,” 
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said the woman, ‘‘ what if I went 
out and fetched in some men of a 
clan who would be glad to mar 
your slumber?” 

John studied her face for a 
moment. It was a sonsy and 
good-humoured face, and her eyes 
were not unkindly. 

“Well,” he said, “you might 
have some excuse for a deed so 
unhospitable, and a deed so different 
from the spirit of the Highlands as 
I know them. Your clan would 
be little the better for the deaths 
of two gentlemen whose fighting 
has been in other lands than this, 
and a wife with a child at her 
breast would miss me, and a girl 
with her wedding-gown at the 
making would miss my friend here. 
These are wild times, goodwife, 
wild and cruel times, and a widow 
more or less is scarcely worth 
troubling over. I think we'll just 
risk you calling in your men, for, 
God knows, I’m wearied enough to 
sleep on the verge of the Pit itself.” 

The woman manifestly surren- 
dered her last scruple at his de- 
liverance. She prepared to lay out 
a rough bedding of the bleached 
bog-grass our people gather in the 
dry days of spring. 

“You may rest you a while, 
then,” said she. “I have a hus- 
band with Keppoch, and he might 
be needing a bed among strangers 
himself.” 

‘““We are much in your rever- 
ence, housewife,” said John, nudg- 
ing me so that I felt ashamed 
of his double-dealing. ‘ That’s a 
bonny bairn,” he continued, lifting 
one of the children in his arms; 
“the rogue has your own good 
looks in every lineament.” 

“Aye, aye,” said the woman, 
drily, spreading her blankets; “I 
would need no sight of tartan to 
guess your clan, master. Your 


flattery goes wrong this time, for 
by ill-luck you have the only 
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bairn that does not belong to me 
of all the brood.” 

“Now that I look closer,” he 
laughed, “I see a difference; but 
I'll take back no jot of my compli- 
ment to yourself.” 

“T was caught yonder,” said he 
to me a little later in a whisper in 
English, as we lay down in our 
corner. “A man of my ordinary 
acuteness should have seen that 
the brat was the only unspoiled 
member of all the flock.” 

We slept, it might be a couple 
of hours, and wakened together at 
the sound of a man’s voice speaking 
with the woman outside the door. 
Up we sat, and John damned the 
woman for her treachery. 

“Wait a bit,” I said. ‘I would 
charge her with no treachery till I 
had good proofs for it. I’m mis- 
taken if your lie about your wife 
and weans has not left her a more 
honest spirit towards us.” 

The man outside was talking in 
a shrill, high voice, and the woman 
in a softer voice was making ex- 
cuses for not asking him to go in. 
One of her little ones was ill of a 
fever, she said, and sleeping, and 
her house, too, was in confusion, 
and could she hand him out some- 
thing to eat ? 

“A poor place Badenoch nowa- 
days,” said the man, petulantly. 
“I’ve seen the day a bard would 
be free of the best and an honour 
to have by any one’s fire. But out 
with the bannocks and I'll be 
going. I must be at Kilcumin 
with as much speed as my legs 
will lend me.” 

He got his bannocks and he 
went, and we lay back a while on 
our bedding and pretended to have 
heard none of the incident. It 
was a pleasant feature of the good 
woman’s character that she said 
never a word of her tactics in our 
interest. 

“So you did not bring in your 
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gentlemen ?” said John, as we were 
preparing to go. “I was half 
afraid some one might find his 
way unbidden, and then it was 
all bye with two poor soldiers of 
fortune.” 

“ John MacDonald the bard, John 
Lom, as we call him, went bye a 
while ago,” she answered simply, 
“on his way to the clan at Kil- 
cumin.” 

‘“‘T have never seen the bard yet 
that did not demand his bardic 
right to kail-pot and spoon at every 
passing door.” 

“This one was in a hurry,” said 
the woman, reddening a little in 
confusion. 

“ Just so,” said M‘Iver, fumbling 
in his hand some coin he had taken 
from his sporran ; “ have you heard 
of the gold touch for fever? A 
child has been brought from the 
edge of the grave by the virtue of 
a dollar rubbed on its brow. I 
think I heard you say some neigh- 
bour’s child was ill? I’m no phy- 
sician, but if my coin could— 
what ?” 

The woman flushed deeper than 
ever, an angered pride this time in 
her heat. 

“There’s no child ill that I 
know of,” said she ; “if there was, 
we have gold of our own.” 

She bustled about the house and 
put past her blankets, and out with 
a spinning-wheel and into a whir 
of it, with a hummed song of the 
country at her lips—all in a mild 
temper, or to keep her confusion 
from showing itself undignified. 

“Come away,” I said to my 
comrade in English, ‘you'll make 
her bitterly angry if you persist in 
your purpose.” 

He paid no heed to me, but 
addressed the woman again with a 
most ingenious story, contrived with 
his usual wit as he went on with it. 

“Your pardon, goodwife,” said 
he, “but I see you are too sharp 
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for my small deceit. I daresay I 
might have guessed there was no 
child ill; but for reasons of my own 
I’m anxious to leave a little money 
with you till I come back this road 
again. We trusted you with our 
lives for a couple of hours there, 
and surely, thinks I, we can trust 
you with a couple of yellow pieces.” 

The woman stopped her wheel 
and resumed her good humour. 
“T thought,” said she, ‘‘I thought 
you meant payment for a 

“You're a bit hard on my man- 
ners, goodwife,” said John. “Of 
course I have been a soldier, and 
might have done the trick of paying 
forage with a sergeant’s bluntness, 
but I think I know a Gaelic wom- 
an’s spirit better.” 

‘“‘ But are you likely to be passing 
here again at any time?” cried the 
woman, doubt again darkening her 
face, and by this time she had the 
money in her hand. “TI thought 
you were going back by the Glen?” 

“That was our notion,” said my 
comrade, marvellously ready, “ but 
to tell the truth we are curious to 
see this Keppoch bard, whose songs 
we know very well in real Argile, 
and we take a bit of the road to 
Kilcumin after him.” 

The weakness of this tale was not 
apparent to the woman, who I dare- 
say had no practice of such trickery 
as my friend was the master of, and 
she put the money carefully in a 
napkin and in a recess beneath one 
of the roof-joists. Our thanks she 
took carelessly, because we were 
Campbells, no doubt. 

I was starting on the way to 
Inverlochy when M‘Iver protested 
we must certainly go a bit of the 
way to Kilcumin. 

“T’m far from sure,” said he, 
“that that very particular bit of 
MacDonald woman is quite confi- 
dent of the truth of my story, At 
any rate, she’s no woman if she’s 
not turning it over in her mind by 
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now, and she'll be out to look the 
road we take before very long or 
I’m mistaken.” 

We turned up the Kilcumin road, 
which soon led us out of sight of 
the hut, and, as my friend said, a 
glance behind us showed us the 
woman in our rear, looking after us. 

‘* Well, there’s no turning so long 
as she’s there,” said I. ‘I wish 
your generosity had shown itself in 
@ manner more convenient for us. 
There’s another example of the error 
of your polite and truthless tongue. 
When you knew the woman was 
not wanting the money, you should 
have put it in your sporran again, 
and——” 

“ Man, Elrigmore,” he cried, “‘you 
have surely studied me poorly if 
you would think me the man to in- 
sult the woman—and show my own 
stupidity at the same time—by ex- 
posing my strategy when a bit fancy 
tale and a short daunder on a pleas- 
ant morning would save the feelings 
of both the lady and myself.” 

“You go through life on a zig- 
zag,” I protested, “ aiming for some 
goal that another would cut straight 
across for, making deviations of an 
hour to save you a second’s unpleas- 
antness. I wish I could show you 
the diplomacy of straightforward- 
ness: the honest word, though hard 
to say sometimes, is a man’s duty 
as much as the honest deed of 
hand.” 

* Am I not as honest of my word 
as any in a matter of honour? I 
but gloze sometimes for the sake of 
the affection I have for all God’s 
creatures.” 

I was losing patience of his atti- 
tude and speaking perhaps with 
bitterness, for here was his foolish 
ideas of punctilio bringing us a mile 
or two off our road and into a part 
of the country where we were more 
certain of being observed by enemies 
than the way behind us. 

“You jink from ambuscade to 
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ambuscade of phrase like a fox,” I 
cried. 

“Call it like a good soldier, and 
I'll never quarrel with your compli- 
ment,” he said, good-humouredly. 
“‘T had the second excuse for the 
woman in my mind before the first 
one missed fire.” 

“‘ Worse and worse !” 

“Not a bit of it: it is but 
applying a rule of fortification to 
a peaceful palaver. Have bastion 
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and ravelin as sure as may be, but 
safer still the sally-port of retreat.” 

I stood on the road and looked at 
him, smiling very smug and self- 
complacent before me, and though 
I loved the man I felt bound to 
prick a hole in his conceit. 

But at that moment a dead 
branch snapped in a little planta- 
tion that lay by the way, and we 
turned quickly to see come to us a 
tall lean man in MacDonaldclothing. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TRAPPED. 


He was a lantern-jawed, sallow- 
faced, high-browed fellow in his 
prime, with the merest hint of a 
hirple or halt in his walk, very 
shabby in his dress, wearing no 
sporran, but with a dagger bobbing 
about at his groin. I have never 
seen a@ man with surprise more 
sharply stamped on his visage than 
was betrayed by this one when he 
got close upon us and found two 
of a clan so unlikely to have stray 
members out for a careless airing 
on a forenoon in Badenoch. 

“You're taking your walk?” he 
said, with a bantering tone, after 
a@ moment’s pause. 

“You couldn’t have guessed 
better,” said John. “We are 
taking all we’re likely to get in 
so barren a country.” 

The stranger chuckled sourly as 
the three of us stood in a group 
surveying each other. ‘“ My name,” 
said he, in his odd north Gaelic, 
and throwing out his narrow chest, 
“is John MacDonald. I’m Kep- 
poch’s bard, and I’ve no doubt 
you have heard many of my songs. 
I’m namely in the world for the 
best songs wit ever strung together. 
Are you for War? I can stir you 
with a stave to set your sinews 
straining. Are you for the music 
of the wood? The thrush itself 
would be jealous of my note. Are 


you for the ditty of the lover? 
Here’s the songster to break hearts. 
Since the start of time there have 
been ’prentices at my trade: I have 
challenged North and East, South, 
and the isle-flecked sea, and they 
cry me back their master.” 

M‘Iver put a toe on one of 
mine, and said he, “ Amn’t I the 
unlucky man, for I never heard of 
you?” 

“Tut, tut,” cried the bard in 
a fret, “perhaps you think so much 
in Argile of your hedge-chanters 
that you give the lark of the air 
no ear.” 

‘We have so many poets be- 
tween Knapdale and Cruachan,” 
said John, “that the business is 
fallen out of repute, and men brag 
when they can make an honest 
living at prose.” 

‘‘ Honest living,” said the bard, 
“would be the last thing I would 
expect Clan Campbell to brag of.” 

He was still in an annoyance at 
the set-back to his vanity, shuffling 
his feet restlessly on the ground, 
and ill at ease about the mouth, 
that I’ve noticed is the first feature 
to show a wound to the conceit. 

“Come, come,” he went on, 
‘‘will you dare tell me that the 
sheiling singers on Loch Finne- 
side have never heard my ‘Harp 
of the Trees’? If there’s a finer 
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song of its kind in all Albainn I’ve 
yet to learn it.” 


“Tf I heard it,” said John, 


“T’ve forgotten it.” 

“ Name of God!” cried the bard 
in amaze, “you couldn’t; it goes 
so,” and he hummed the tune that 
every one in Argile and the west 
had been singing some years be- 
fore. 

We pretended to listen with 
eagerness to recall a single strain 
of it, and affected to find no 
familiar note. He tried others of 
his budget—some rare and beauti- 
ful songs, I must frankly own: 
some we knew by fragments ; some 
we had sung in the wood of Creag 
Dubh—but to each and all John 
Splendid raised a vacant face and 
denied acquaintance. 

“No doubt,” said he, “ they are 
esteemed in the glens of Keppoch, 
but Argile is fairly happy without 
them. Do you do anything else 
for a living but string rhymes?” 

The bard was in a sweat of 
vexation. ‘I’ve wandered far,” 
said he, “and you beat all I met 
in a multitude of people. Do you 
think the stringing of rhymes so 
easy that a man should be digging 
and toiling in the field and the 
wood between his duans?” 

“T think,” said Splendid (and 
it was the only time a note of 
earnestness was in his utterance)— 
“T think his songs would be all 
the better for some such manly 
interregnum. You sing of battles: 
have you felt the blood rush behind 
the eyes and the void of courageous 
alarm at the pit of the stomach? 
You hum of grief: have you known 
the horror of a desolate home? 
Love,—sir, you are young, young 

“Thanks be with you,” said the 
bard ; “ your last word gives me the 
clue to my answer to your first. I 
have neither fought nor sorrowed in 
the actual fact ; but I have loved, 
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not a maid (perhaps), nor in errant 
freaks of the mind, but a some- 
thing unnameable and remote, with 
a bounteous overflowing of the 
spirit. And that way I learned 
the splendour of war as I sat by 
the fire; and the widows of my 
fancy wring my heart with a sorrow 
as deep as the ruined homes your 
clan have made in my country 
could confer.” 

I’m afraid I but half compre- 
hended- his meaning, but the rap- 
ture of his eye infected me like 
a glisk of the sun. He was a 
plain, gawky, nervous man, very 
freckled at the hands, and as 
poor a leg in the kilt as well could 
be. He was fronting us with the 
unspoken superiority of the fowl 
on its own midden, but he had a 
most heartsome and invigorating 
low. 

* John Lom, John Lom!” I cried, 
“‘T heard a soldier sing your songs 
in the ship Archangel of Leith 
that took us to Elsinore.” 

He turned with a grateful eye 
from M‘Iver to me, and I felt that 
I had one friend now in Badenoch. 

“Do you tell me?” he asked, a 
very child in his pleasure, that 
John Splendid told me after he 
had not the heart to mar. ‘ Which 
one did they sing—‘The Harp of 
the Trees’ or ‘Macrannul Og’s 
Lament’? I am sure it would be 
the Lament: it is touched with the 
sorrow of the starless night on a 
rain-drummed, wailing sea. Or 
perhaps they knew—the gentle 
hearts — my ‘Farewell to the 
Fisher. I made it with yon 
tremor of joy, and it is telling of 
the far isles beyond Uist and 
Barra, and the Seven Hunters, and 
the white sands of Colomkill.” 

M‘Iver sat down on the wayside 
and whittled a stick with a pre- 
tence at patience I knew he could 
scarcely feel, for we were fools to 
be dallying thus on the way in 
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broad morning when we should be 
harking back to our friends as 
secretly as the fox. 

‘Were you on the ocean?” he 
asked the bard, whose rapture was 
not abated. 

“ Never,” said he, “ but I know 
Linnhe and Loch Eil and the fringe 
of Morar.” 

‘* Mere dubs,” said M‘Iver, pleas- 
antly —‘‘mere dubs or ditches. 
Now I, Barbreck, have been upon 
the deeps, tossed for days at hazard 
without a headland to the view. I 
may have made verse on the experi- 
ence,—I’ll not say yea or nay to 
that,—but I never gave a lochan 
credit for washing the bulged sides 
of the world.” 

“You hadn’t fancy for it, my 
good fellow,” said the bard, angry 
again. ‘I forgot to say that I saw 
Loch Finne too, and the Galley of 
Lorn taking MacCailein off from his 
castle. I’m making a song on that 
now.” 

“ Touched !” thinks I, for it was 
a rapier-point at my comrade’s very 
marrow. He reddened at once, 
pulled down his brows, and scanned 
the bard of Keppoch, who showed 
his knowledge of his advantage. 

“Tf I were you,’ said John in 
a little, “I would not put the 
finish on that ditty till I learned 
the end of the transaction. Per- 
haps MacCailein (and God bless my 
chief!) is closer on Lochiel and 
Lochaber to-day than you give him 
credit for.” 

“Say nothing about that,” said 
I warningly in English to my 
friend, never knowing (what I 
learned on a later occasion) that 
John Lem had the language as well 
as myself. 

“ When MacCailein comes here,” 
said the bard, “hell get a Bade- 
noch welcome,” 

* And that is the thief’s welcome, 
the shirt off his very back,” cried 
M‘Iver. 
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“Off his back very likely,” said 
the bard; “it’s the back we see 
oftenest of the bonny gentleman.” 

M‘Iver grew livid to the very 
lip, and sprang to his feet, clutch- 
ing with great menace the black 
knife he had been whittling with. 
Not a bit abashed, the bard pulled 
out his dirk, and there was like to 
be a pretty to-do when I put be- 
tween them. 

The issue of the quarrel that thus 
I retarded was postponed altogether 
by a circumstance that changed the 
whole course of our adventure in 
this wild country,—severed us at 
a sharp wrench from the Campbell 
regiments, and gave us the chance 
— very unwelcome it was — of 
beholding the manner of war 
followed by Alasdair MacDonald’s 
savage tribes. It happened in a 
flash, without warning. No blow 
had been struck by the two gentle- 
men at variance, when we were all 
three thrown to the ground, and the 
bound prisoners of a squad of Mac- 
gregors who had got out of the 
thicket and round us unobserved in 
the heat of the argument. 

They treated us all alike—the 
bard as curt as the Campbells, in 
spite of his tartan,—and without 
exchanging any words with us 
marched us before them on a 
journey of several hours to Kil- 
cumin. 

Long or ever we reached Kil- 
cumin we were manifestly in the 
neighbourhood of Montrose’s force. 
His pickets held the road ; the hill- 
sides moved with his scouts. Ona 
plain called Leiter-nan-lub the 
battalion lay camped, a mere frag- 
ment of the force that brought ruin 
to Argile: Athol men under the 
Tutor of Struan, Stewarts of Appin, 
MaclIans of Glencoe, a few of the 
more sedate men of Glengarry, 
Keppoch, and Maclean, as well as 
a handful of the Gregaraich who 
had captured us. It was the night- 
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fall when we were turned into the 
presence of Sir Alasdair, who was 
sitting under a few ells of canvas 
playing cartes with some chieftains 
by the light of a fir-root fire. 

“ Whom have we here?” said he, 
never stopping for more than a 
glimpse of us. 

“Two Campbells and a man who 
says he’s bard of Keppoch,” he was 
told. 

“A spy in an honest tartan, no 
doubt,” said Sir Alasdair ; “but 
we'll put it to the test with Kep- 
poch himself: tell him to come over 
and throw an eye on the fellow.” 

Keppoch was sent for, and came 
across from a fire at another part 
of the field, a hiccough at his 
throat and a blear look in his eye 
as one that has been overly brisk 
with the bottle, but still and on 
the gentleman and in a very good 
humour. 

“Here’s my bard sure enough,” 
he cried. “John, John, what do 


you seek in Kilcumin, and in Camp- 
bell company too?” 
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‘The company is none of my 
seeking,” said John Lom, very short 
and blunt. “And we’re like to 
have a good deal more of the same 
clan’s company than we want be- 
fore long, for Argile and his clan 
to three times your number are at 
Inverlochy. I have tramped a 
weary day to tell you the tale, and 
I get but a spy’s reception.” 

The tale went round the camp in 
the time a man would whistle an 
air. Up came Montrose on the 
instant, and he was the first to give 
us a civil look. But for him we 
had no doubt got a short quittance 
from MacColkitto, who was for the 
tow gravatte on the spot. Instead we 
were put on parole when his lord- 
ship learned we had been Cavaliers 
of fortune. The moon rose with 
every sign of storm, the mountains 
lay about white to their founda- 
tions, and ardent winds belched 
from the glens, but by mountain 
and glen MacDonald determined 
to get round on the flank of 


Argile. 
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Can any new thing be said 
about the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton? About the actual slay- 
ing, nothing new, perhaps, can be 
discovered. But about the motives, 
and preliminary events, there are 
points which, in some mysterious 
way, have escaped the notice of 
historians ; nor have they credited 
Knox with what we take to be his 
first printed book. 

The neglected points. are radi- 
ant, and cast a strange light on the 
Knoxian group, the Extreme Left 
of the nascent Protestant party in 
Scotland. The light cannot be 
welcome to the fautewrs of these 
worthies ; but the character of the 
great Cardinal, probably the most 
consummate statesman whom Scot- 
land ever produced, shines against 
the blackness of his assassins. 

In the crisis which preceded 
and followed the death of James 
V., an honest man and a good 
Scot might have been of either 
party. A sagacious Oatholic must 
have perceived that France was, 
as ever, a broken reed to lean 
upon. Distance, the guarded seas, 
the separate interests of France, 
and the rancour which always 
jealously pursued French auxiliary 
troops landed in Scotland, made 
the Ancient League a thing dear 
to sentiment, but not really within 
the sphere of practical politics. 
A Catholic like Major saw that 
England and Scotland were meant 

_by nature for union. Still, an hon- 
est Catholic of 1543 knew that 
acquiescence in the proposals of 
Henry VIII. involved the domi- 
nation of Henry ; the surrender of 
the chief castles; the robbery of 
the abbeys; and the change of 

religion into Popery with the 
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English king for a capricious and 
a persecuting Pope. Of two evils, 
then, an honest Catholic would 
prefer the French alliance. An 
honest Scottish partisan of the 
New Learning and of an open 
Bible would see, as Borthwick and 
others saw, the intolerable char- 
acter of the pseudo- Reformation 
as presented by Henry. An open 
Bible would allure him, the robbery 
of the abbeys might whet his de- 
sires, but Henry was still (1543) 
burning heretics under his own 
castle windows! If, then, Henry 
carried through his scheme, ob- 
tained the Scottish castles, the 
baby queen, and a voice in the 
appointment of the Scottish Coun- 
cil,—if he succeeded in kidnapping 
each and every Scottish leader as 
each arose (for that was his game), 
Scottish political freedom was lost, 
while religious freedom was not 
secured. Therefore it would be 
difficult or impossible to dis- 
cover a single Scot of note (except 
Knox), who, after the death of 
James V., was a partisan, yet not 
a pensioner, of England. 

On one side lay the Church in 
Scotland, ignorant, luxurious, in- 
dolent, rotten to the core as a 
social institution. On the other lay 
the perfidy, the persecutions, and 
the insatiable ambition of Henry 
VIII. The choice was of the 
hardest, and no fair critic can 
blame Beaton because he rejected 
the proffered bribes of Henry and 
stood by the Church of which, in 
Scotland, he was the head. Much 
less can Beaton be blamed, when 
we understand, as we shall pre- 
sently understand, the character 
of his opponents. To do this re- 
quires attention to dates and to 
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the movements of individuals—in 
fact, we need the patience of a 
Sherlock Holmes. Dates are dull 
things, but must be faced. 
Before hanging a dog, it is 
reckoned advisable to give the 
animal a bad name. In Beaton’s 
case this has been done by accus- 
ing him of “impudent forgery ” 
(Froude). A more shadowy charge 
was never framed. To understand 
this needs attention to dates. 
James died on December 14, 
1542.1 On Tuesday, December 
19, the Cardinal, Argyll, Hunt- 
ly, and Murray were proclaimed 
at Edinburgh Cross as regents, the 
Cardinal being present.? Lisle 
says nothing about any testament 
of James V., under which the 
regency was proclaimed. But 


Knox, writing twenty-three years 
after date, says, “The Cardinal 
proclaimed the king’s last will.” * 
A week later, says Knox, Arran 
convened the nobility, by advice 
of Kirkaldy of Grange, and won 


their assent to his being governor. 
Now, if Beaton produced a forged 
royal will on December 19, Arran 
would wot well of that. But 
Lisle on December 30 reports to 
Henry the verbal messages sent 
by Arran to him, through a chap- 
lain of Sir John Heron’s. Arran 
said, “Tell him [Lisle] that 
the Cardinal, in whose arms the 
king died, hath told to the Coun- 
cil many things in the king’s 
name,” which he ‘‘thinketh is all 
lies, and will so prove.” Not a 
word does Lisle report from Arran 
about a forged will. Moreover, 
on the 24th Lisle heard that the 
Cardinal and his party declared that 
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James forgave the exiled Angus 
on his deathbed, and bade him be 
recalled.4 Arran may have re- 
ferred to this. Again, on January 
5, 1543, Lisle reported the conversa- 
tion between Arran and Archibald 
Douglas. Arran now told Archi- 
bald that, as James lay dying, 
“and having no perfect reason,” 
Beaton asked him if he would not 
have “the Earls of Arran, Murray, 
Argyll, and Huntly” for regents. 
“Whereunto [Arran said] the 
king made no answer, albeit the 
Cardinal reported otherwise.” 5 
Here Beaton’s offence is not sug- 
gesting his own share in the re- 
gency, but suggesting that Arran 
should have companions in the 
regency. Of a pretended will 
there is no mention. Thus, dur- 
ing the three weeks after James’s 
death no word reaches us of a 
forged will, though Arran was 
not likely to be silent if such 
a will had been presented. 
Shortly after Arran’s appoint- 
ment as Governor, Beaton was 
interned in Blackness, having been 
seized in the Oouncil chamber 
(January 24-28, 1543). Arran 
pretended to have charges against 
Beaton, but their nature was never 
revealed to Henry VIII. Later, 
an inkling of them came out. On 
April 12, 1543, Arran told Sad- 
leyr, the English ambassador, 
that “the Cardinal did counterfeit 
the late king’s testament, and 
when the king was even almost 
dead, he took his hand in his, and 
so caused him to subscribe a blank 
paper.”® Knox gives this tale of 
‘‘a dead man’s hand made to sub- 
scribe a blank—as many affirm.” 





1 The Treasurer's Accounts say December 16, but the bulk of the evidence 


is for the 14th. 


2 Lisle to Henry VIII., Christmas Eve, 1542 ; Hamilton Papers, i. 346. 


3 Knox, i. 93. 
° Hamilton Papers, i. 358. 
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4 Hamilton Papers, i. 348, 345. 
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Speaking for himself, Knox says, 
“Documents were taken”; the 
report about the “dead man’s 
hand” he gives merely as what 
“many affirm.” Lesley, a Catholic 
historian, makes the Oardinal 
allege that the king by his testa- 
ment nominated four regents, “but 
the same in no wise could be 
verified nor proven.” Buchanan 
has it that Beaton “ bribed Henry 
Balfour, a mercenary priest : he, 
with Beaton’s assistance, forged 
a false will for the king. . . .” 
Sir David Lyndsay repeats the 
calumny of the blank. Mr Hume 
Brown writes, “ It has been proved 
that Beaton forged an instrument, 
according to which he would have 
been the first man in the country.”! 
For proof Mr Hume Brown re- 
fers to the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission.2 The document there 
given disproves Arran’s assertion 
of the blank subscribed by a dead 
or dying hand! It is a formal 
instrument drawn up by Henricus 
Balfour, notary, alleging that the 
dying James appointed Beaton, 
Murray, Huntly, and Argyll as 
regents. Balfour says that he 
himself was present, with many 
others, and wrote the formal instru- 
ment by Beaton’s desire. There is 
no ‘‘ blank” in the case. 

Now the law as to signatures, 
settled by the Act of Parliament 
of 1540, is not very clear.* The 
Act speaks only of sealed docu- 
ments, which require witnesses 
and the signature of the party. 
If he cannot write, a notary must 
subscribe. Professor Montgomery 
Bell says, “I read the Act as re- 
quiring the subscription of the 
party, or of a notary for him, if he 
could not write, and of one or two 
more witnesses.” The instrument 
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of Balfour has no seal, no signature 
of James, and no signatures of 
witnesses, Professor Menzies held 
that witnesses’ signatures were not 
required, if a notary subscribed.‘ 
The Act, which repeats that of 
1525, is ill drafted. Erskine says 
that it led to varieties of practice, 
and it was later amended (1579), 
the signatures of witnesses being 
explicitly required. This appears 
to imply that, in 1542, a mere sub- 
scription bya notary, asin Balfour’s 
document, would suffice. To avoid 
legal quibbling, we shall grant that, 
under the Act of 1540, Balfour’s 
document was a legal instrument, 
on which the regency might be 
adjudicated. Doubtless it would, 
however, need to be proved on 
the oaths of the persons mentioned 
as present. Thus the Oardinal 
might “proclaim the will” (as 
Knox says he did), and trust that, 
once in power with Huntly, 
Murray, and Argyll, he could 
refuse to prove the will, or could 
buy or extort the attestations of 
the persons present. This is con- 
ceivable, and thus alone could 
Balfour’s instrument be of any 
value to the Cardinal. 

But all this is totally inconsis- 
tent with any one of Arran’s 
varying stories. First, he says 
that the Cardinal told “lies,” 
verbally ; next, that the Oardinal 
asked James to appoint him 
(Arran) with three others ; lastly, 
that the Cardinal made the king’s 
dying, or dead, hand sign a “‘blank.” 
Now, if the Cardinal already pos- 
sessed Balfour’s paper, he could 
make James’s dead hand sign 
that. If he did not possess Bal- 
four’s paper, but did possess the 
royal signature on a “ blank,” he 
could make Balfour write the will 




















1 John Knox, i. 62, note 2. 
8 Act. Parl. Scot., ii. 377. 


2 xi., Appendix vi. 219, 220. 
4 Lectures on Conveyancing, i. 29. 
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under the signature. Beaton did 
neither of these things, and Bal- 
four’s instrument may as well be 
a forgery in Arran’s interest as in 
Beaton’s. 

But if the document was really 
drawn up by Beaton’s orders, then 
we conceive that Beaton had it 
done, in the dawn of that Decem- 
ber day, on the chance of a tempor- 
ary recovery of the king, during 
which he might arouse the atten- 
tion of his Majesty, who, if he died 
intestate, bequeathed anarchy to 
the land, and of then obtaining the 
royal assent and signature. The 
mere existence of the formal docu- 
ment, ready to be signed, but un- 
signed and unsealed, demonstrates 
practically the non-existence of 
the “blank” signed by the dead 
hand, and the falsehood of Arran’s 
calumny. For if Beaton produced 
a will of James on December 19, 
Arran could not have omitted the 
fact in all that he said about 
Beaton at that time. If Beaton 
possessed a “blank” signed by 
James’s dead or dying hand, he 
only needed Balfour to fill up the 
will on the paper under the signa- 
ture, and to forge or extort the 
signatures of witnesses. What 
Beaton probably did possess was 
the form prepared by Balfour, 
which was hopeless without the 
signature of the dying king, and, 
we think, the signatures, or verbal 
attestations, of the witnesses. 

Arran probably seized this paper 
when Beaton was arrested. If 
Beaton had been a forger, he could 
have forged James’s and, if legally 
necessary, the witnesses’ names. If 
he had a “blank” signed by 
James, he did not need Balfour’s 
instrument.! 

So much for Beaton’s ‘impu- 
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dent forgery.” If Learmonth of 
Dairsie and William Kirkaldy of 
Grange were present in the death- 
chamber, as Balfour’s instrument 
avers, Knox could have got accu- 
rate information from them. 

Soon after James’s death Beaton 
was imprisoned in Blackness Castle, 
during a brief Protestant vagary 
on the side of Arran, the Gov- 
ernor. By March 23, 1543, Beaton 
was safe in his own Castle of St 
Andrews. By September 4, 1543, 
Arran and Beaton were reconciled, 
and now began the events which 
ended in Beaton’s murder. 

In our opinion, which we only 
advance as probable, and not as 
evidence on which a modern jury 
could convict, George Wishart, 
the martyr, was at the bottom of 
the whole affair. Wishart, a student 
of Greek and of the Testament, 
appears to have left Scotland in 
1538 under some danger for heresy, 
In 1539 he denied the efficacy of the 
Atonement in a sermon preached 
at Bristol. He formally recan- 
ted, went abroad, and adopted the 
less heterodox Protestantism of 
the Swiss churches. Returning 
to England, he read and lectured 
at C.C.0., Cambridge, where “his 
people” [pupils?] were eager to 
slay him. By the account of his 
pupil, Tilney, in Foxe, Wishart 
returned to Scotland with “ divers 
of the nobility that came for a 
treaty” with Henry. Scotland now 
seemed safe, as Arran was thought 
to be a Protestant. The Commis- 
sioners were in Edinburgh by July 
21, 1543.2 Among these Commis- 
sioners were Sir George Douglas 
(eager for the Cardinal’s murder), 
Learmonth of Dairsie, and Henry 
Balnaves, all important members 
of the Protestant Left, and lids 





1 An anonymous writer has indorsed the document with a denial that Balfour 


was ever a notary. 


2 Hamilton Papers, i. 584. 
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with Brunston, Calder, Grange, 
Norman Leslie, and the party of 
assassination. Wishart therefore 
was, while with Balnaves, in the 
heart of the future faction of the 
dagger. 

As Arran had proclaimed Beat- 
on for treason, on August 28, 
there existed at this moment a 
plot for sacking monasteries, in 
which Arran himself was impli- 
cated. We know from Knox (who 
misdates Wishart’s arrival in Scot- 
land, making it in 1544) that 
Wishart preached in Dundee, 
where he was inhibited: ‘“ He 
should trouble their town no 
more.”! Early in September or 
late in August 1543 the monas- 
teries of Dundee were sacked. 
‘In all probability,” writes Dr 
Lorimer, “it was the preaching of 
Wishart in Dundee which led to a 
popular demonstration,” the sack- 
ing of monasteries. Simultaneous- 
ly Arran’s men tried to sack the 
Edinburgh monasteries, but were 
defeated by the townsfolk, while 
Lords Ogilvy and Gray plundered 
Beaton’s own Abbey of Arbroath,” 
using artillery to besiege the 
Abbey. Ogilvy was brother of 
the Oardinal’s mistress, Mariotta 
Ogilvy: Gray and he were both 
of the Anglophile party.° 

Now the murder of the Cardinal 
had its origin in these events. As 
ruler of Scotland, in conjunction 
with the now repentant Arran 
(who, after denouncing Beaton on 
August 28, joined him on Septem- 
ber 4), and as holder of Arbroath 
Abbey, Beaton was bound to punish 
the robbers. He did so by im- 
prisoning some of them for a short 
while, during which the ultra- 
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Protestant party offered to kill the 
Cardinal “for a consideration,” 
and after which they all became 
his firm allies against the Anglo- 
phile Scots under Angus! They 
lastly turned their coats once more, 
and murdered Beaton! This is 
the highly disgraceful set of cir- 
cumstances which every historian 
ignores,—for none, as far as we 
are aware, mentions the siding of 
the ultra-Protestants with Beaton 
in 1544. 

The truth is that the sequence 
of facts has been obscured by John 
Knox. The error of Knox has 
been long ago detected, but the 
proper conclusions have not been 
drawn. According to the inac- 
curate Reformer, Beaton “ pur- 
chased” from Arran for John 
Charteris of Couthilgourdy the 
provostship of Perth, to the pre- 
judice of Lord Ruthven, father of 
the murderer of Riccio. Ruthven 
would not resign, whereon Char- 
teris called to his aid Norman 
Leslie, Master of Rothes, and Lord 
Gray, the robber of Arbroath. 
The parties met and fought on 
July 22, 1543, as Knox says, 
though at that date Beaton and 
Arran were not reconciled. The 
real date of the skirmish, in which 
Ruthven triumphed, was July 22, 
1544.4 Knox goes on to say, after 
describing the battle, that Beaton 
drew Arran to Dundee, to entrap 
the Earl of Rothes, Lord Gray, the 
abbey-sacker, and Henry Balnaves, 
an eminent Protestant, and author, 
later, of a treatise on Justifica- 
tion by Faith. By works Bal- 
naves could not expect to be 
justified. By a ruse, in complicity 
with Arran, Beaton caught Rothes, 





' Knox, i. 126. 


2 Hamilton Papers, ii. 21. 


3 This lady signs herself ‘‘ Marion”; in deeds she is ‘‘ Maryotte,” ‘‘ Mari- 


otta,” &c. Knox calls her ‘‘ Marioun.” 





* Laing’s Knox, i. 113, note 3; Diurnal of Occurrents, p. 34. 
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Gray, and Balnaves, and warded 
them in Blackness. All this 
Knox, like Buchanan, mentions 
subsequent to Beaton’s presenta- 
tion of the provostship of Perth 
to Charteris. 

In fact, all this occurred (as far 
as it occurred at all) shortly after 
Gray and Ogilvy sacked Arbroath 
(September 1543), and some eight 
months before Beaton purchased 
the ultra-Protestants, by the gift 
of the provostship and other 
means. 

We know the facts thus: there 
was a peculiarly poisonous Protes- 
tant spy and traitor named 
Crichton of Brunston, once an 
agent of Beaton, then of Arran, 
then of Henry VIII.; a man who 
shirked Ancrum fight by virtue of 
a pretended injury to his arm; a 
sneak who was hit by an arrow 
when slinking up to see Hertford, 
at night, when Hertford was burn- 
ing Edinburgh. Thisfelon was now 
in Henry’s pay, and was, later at 
least, a patron of George Wishart 
the martyr. On November 25, 
1543, this spy wrote to Sadleyr, 
Henry’s agent, with an account 
of the capture of Lords Gray and 
Rothes, and of Balnaves. Accord- 
ing to Brunston, when Arran and 
Beaton were at Dundee, in Nov- 
ember, Gray and Rothes would 
not meet the Cardinal. He there- 
fore “dressed the most part of 
the gentlemen that was with 
Lord Gray to his purpose by re- 
wards and other false means,” un- 
known to Gray and Rothes. By 
this artifice—namely, by bribing 
Gray’s friends—the Cardinal cap- 
tured his prey. Knox says no 
word of this, but remarks that 
Kirkaldy of Grange and Lear- 
month of Dairsie (Protestants), 
“knowing nothing of treason,” 
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were sent to Rothes and Gray. 
Had Beaton “rewarded” Lear- 
month and Kirkaldy? In any 
case, Rothes was interned in 
Craignethan, Gray in Dalkeith, 
and Balnaves the Cardinal kept 
by him: the lords were not shut 
up in Blackness, as Knox avers. 
Next (November 25, 1453) Brun- 
ston recommends John Charteris, 
a friend of the captured men, as 
one than whom there is “none 
more hable to trouble” the Car- 
dinal.1 Charteris, consequently, 
was entered among Henry’s paid 
friends, receiving his share of 350 
merks. In January 1544 Charteris 
joined Angus and the Anglophiles, 
who threatened Beaton, but who 
finally made terms with him. 
Ogilvy and Gray’s men had failed 
Angus; Gray, indeed, was still 
under restraint. Thus by seizing 
the robber, and his allies, Beaton 
had seriously weakened the party 
in arms for England, and had 
punished a high-handed outrage. 
But Charteris, and Norman Leslie, 
son of Rothes, were at large. The 
spring of 1544 went on, and Hert- 
ford was mustering the great force 
which in May 1544 burned Edin- 
burgh and sacked the south of 
Scotland. 

Now (on April 17), just before 
the burning of Edinburgh, Brun- 
ston sent a Scot named Wishart to 
Hertford, and later to Henry VIII, 
with a scheme for taking or murder- 
ing Beaton. John Oharteris of the 
350 merks, Norman Leslie, and 
Kirkaldy of Grange were to do 
the deed, and were to destroy 
ecclesiastical houses and property, 
while the tenants of Church 
lands were absent on their duty 
in resisting the English invasion. 
They were to be aided by Lord 
Gray’s friends, and the Laird of 





1 Hamilton Papers, ii. 186, 187. 
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Calder, in these pious and patriotic 
adventures.! Now it has been 
urged that we have no proof of 
the identity of this “Scottish 
man called Wyssherte” with that 
‘meek lamb” the martyr.? Any 
one who is in doubt may consider 
the following dates and facts :— 

July 1543. — George Wishart 
leaves Cambridge for Scotland 
with Learmonth, Balnaves, and 
the other Scottish Oommissioners. 

August-September 1543.—Wish- 
art preaches in Dundee (?). The 
monasteries are sacked. Gray 
and Ogilvy sack Arbroath. 

November 1543.—Beaton arrests 
Gray, Rothes, and Balnaves. 
Brunston recommends Charteris 
to Henry. 

April 1544. — One Wishart 
carries to Henry VIII., from 
Brunston, Oalder, Charteris, & 
Co., a proposal for the murder 
of Beaton, by Norman Leslie, 
Grange, Oalder, Charteris, The 
plot is never dropped, and, 

January 1546, George Wishart, 
when in company with Oalder 
and Brunston, is arrested. 

March 1.—Wishart is executed. 

May 29.—Norman Leslie, 
Grange, Learmonth, and others 
murder Beaton. Balnaves joins 
them later. 

Here is a perfectly well-defined 
political group of Anglophile 
Protestants. It contains Lear- 
month, Balnaves, Brunston, Cal- 
der, Charteris, among the gentry, 
and is allied, among the noblesse, 
with Rothes, the Master of Rothes, 
Lord Gray, and Lord Ogilvy. This 
is a group of abbey-plunderers. 
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George Wishart, according to his 
pupil, Tilney, left England in 1543 
with “divers of the nobility that 
came for a treaty with King 
Henry.” These nobles, including 
Learmonth and Balnaves, travelled 
to Scotland in July 1543. Wish- 
art therefore knew Learmonth and 
Balnaves, and Brunston was of 
their clique. Wishart’s sermons 
at Dundee led to riot, if Dr Lor- 
imer is right. The chief rioters 
were locked up. Then comes a 
““Wyssherte” with a proposal 
of rapine and murder. Finally 
George Wishart is caught with 
Brunston the spy and suborner of 
murder, and with Oalder his accom- 
plice. There were many other 
Wisharts, but we know none in 
1544 so closely banded with 
Brunston, and, when Cassilis medi- 
tates murder, with Cassilis, except 
George Wishart. There is no 
proof to go to a jury, but there 
is considerable presumption of 
Wishart’s guilt. 

While Henry’s army was about 
to invade Scotland, the Protestant 
leaders of that country were em- 
ployed as we have seen. On 
May 27, 1544, Norman Leslie 
“and others” were intriguing 
with the invaders and burners 
of their country. As late as 
July 10, 1544, Norman Leslie 
and the useful Charteris are ex- 
cusing themselves for something 
to Henry—probably for not hav- 
ing yet slain Beaton, They in- 
sist that Lord Gray too will be 
Henry’s fast friend. Yet ten 
days later we find Norman Les- 
lie, Charteris, and Lord Gray 





1 State Papers, v. 377, 378. 


2 George Wishart’s name is spelled thus by Hertford (April 1543), and in the 


black-letter Tract of 1547-48, which we attribute to Knox. 


The spelling, of 


course, proves nothing. A George Wishart of Dundee was confederate with the 
Cardinal’s murderers after the event, ‘‘ supplying and assisting them.” 
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all fighting for Beaton’s nominee, 
Oharteris, against Lord Ruthven! 
(July 22, 1544.) Beaton had re- 
leased Gray, Rothes, and Bal- 
naves from duresse, and he had 
won over the extreme Protestant 
Left (not including Brunston) to 
his party. How had he gained 
them? As such men are to be 
gained: he had bought them. 
For Oharteris he had purchased 
the provostship of Perth. Gray 
received part of the lands of 
Rescobie for ‘his ready and faith- 
ful help and assistance in these 
dangerous times of the Church.” ?! 
It is not too cynical to assume 
that the allies of Gray and Ohar- 
teris also had their reward. Kirk- 
aldy seems to have regained office; 
certainly he advanced money.’ 
But, it may be said, the affair 
of the skirmish for the provost- 
ship of Perth was a trifle. The 
ultra - Protestants did not fully 
commit themselves to Beaton by 
taking the side of his nominee, 
Charteris, in that affair. How- 
ever, they did more. On Novem- 
ber 7, 1544, Arran, with Beaton, 
held a Parliament in Edinburgh, 
and Angus, his brother Sir George 
Douglas, and Bothwell were all 
impeached of high treason. They 
richly deserved this, for they 
were the spies and hired subjects 
of Henry VIII. But who were 
the patriots that condemned the 
Anglophile traitors? They were 
the fine flower of the ultra-Pro- 
testants—Balnaves, Learmonth of 
Dairsie, Rothes, Gray, Ogilvy, 
Norman Leslie, David Lyndsay, 
Kirkaldy of Grange. Historians 
have overlooked this fact. It 
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may be said that, though in 
Arran’s Parliament, they voted 
against Arran. In fact, the 
Estates promised that, if Angus 
and the Anglophiles refused to 
be reconciled, they would back 
Arran’s quarrel. Had the Pro- 
testants not been “ squared,” they 
would have been at Stirling with 
Angus. 

Of these men—now Beaton’s 
allies—Gray, Norman Leslie, and 
Grange had been in a plot, six 
months before, to burn his lands 
and take or slay him. Of these 
men Leslie and Kirkaldy were 
to be his murderers, a Learmonth 
was another of the gang, and 
Lyndsay and Balnaves joined them 
after the deed. It is probable 
that, just as Beaton had won 
his enemies to his side, so Henry 
VIII. regained them later to his 
own. Meanwhile, having de- 
prived the Scottish Anglophiles 
of many of their friends, Beaton 
reconciled Angus’s party to that 
of Arran in a hollow and, on 
Angus’s part, a treacherous union 
(November 1544). 

We now omit a few months, 
and come to a renewal of the plot 
to murder Beaton. On May 30, 
1545, Hertford was informed by 
the Privy Council that the Earl of 
Cassilis had sketched a plot for 
slaying the Cardinal—for a re- 
ward. Henry tried to get Sadler 
to have the thing done without 
compromising himself.° Brunston 
also wrote, in Cassilis’s cipher, 
obviously about the same busi- 
ness. On July 28 Sir George 
Douglas was encouraging the 
scheme.’ Brunston declared now 





1 Laing, Note to Knox, i. 112. 


2 See his receipt for James’s gold chain, weighing 6 lb. 10 oz., December 20, 
1544; Hist. MSS., xi., Appendix vi. 221. 


3 Act. Parl. Scot., ii. 446. 


4 Tbid., ii. 448. 
6 Tytler, v. 370; Sadler’s draft of a despatch. 


5 State Papers, v. 449. 
7 State Papers, v. 466. 
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that “certain gentlemen of his 
acquaintance would do the deed 
for a small sum of money,” as 
“acceptable service to God.” The 
difficulty was to bring Henry “to 
be plain with them,” as Brunston 
says on October 20, 1544. From 
that point no letters of the party 
of the dagger and the Bible are 
extant till after Beaton’s death on 
May 29, 1546. 

It is an interesting circumstance 
that the murder plot shifted from 
Forfarshire, Fifeshire, and Perth- 
shire lairds into the hands of the 
Ayrshire Ear! of Oassilis, and that 
Wishart went to Ayrshire at that 
time, probably July-August 1545, 
and is later found to be lié with 
Oassilis. Knox is dateless, but 
after telling how Wishart was 
inhibited from troubling Dundee 
(probably in September 1543), he 
tells us that the martyr sped to the 
Westland, to Ayr, later to Kyle, 
where he was not allowed the use 
of Mauchline church, which was 
manned “for preservatioun of a 
tabernakle that was there, beauty- 
full to the eie.”1 <A pestilence 
at Dundee recalled him thither, 
where he displayed great cour- 
age and charity. After vari- 
ous attempts by Beaton to have 
Wishart seized and murdered 
(says Knox), Wishart was sum- 
moned to Edinburgh by Oassilis 
and the gentlemen of the West. 
They did not keep tryst, and 
Wishart had a presentiment that 
he was “a dead man.” His hope 
had been in Oassilis. He was now 
sheltered by Brunston, and at 
Ormestoun, while Sir George 
Douglas promised protection. In 
January 1546 Wishart received a 
letter from the West (from Cassilis 
& Oo.), who declined to “keep diet 
with him” at Edinburgh.? Wishart 
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then “took his good night, as if 
for ever, of all his acquaintance.” 
He appears to have been dis- 
appointed in his hope of a march 
by the Westland godly on Edin- 
burgh under Cassilis. Knox would 
have followed him, but he said, 
‘‘Nay, return to your bairns, 
and God bless you. One is sufii- 
cient for one sacrifice.” That 
night Wishart was seized at 
Ormestoun. JBrunston escaped, 
unluckily, and Ormestoun fled 
from prison. Wishart was tried 
for heresy at St Andrews, con- 
demned, and hanged on March 
1, 1546; his dead body was also 
burned. We cannot tell whether 
Beaton had any suspicions of po- 
litical offences on his part. In a 
later age Wishart would certainly 
have been tortured to extract in- 
formation, as Jesuits, Covenant- 
ers, and Jacobites were tortured, 
Wishart was a man brave, chari- 
table, pious, and “severe.” We 
do not pretend that his complicity 
in the murder plots is evidence for 
a jury. But he is, undeniably, 
much the most able and prominent 
man of his name, in known 
association with Learmonth, Bal- 
naves, Brunston, Oalder, and, just 
when Cassilis has been meditating 
murder, with Cassilis. Deserted 
by Oassilis, Wishart despairs. 

We now touch on a curious fact 
which has escaped the notice of all 
Knox’s biographers. We propose 
to show that in 1547 Knox com- 
menced author. 

Our account of Wishart’s trial 
was first published by Day & Seres, 
in London, probably in 1547 or 
1548. There is extant but one 
known copy of the black -letter 
Tract which reports the trial. It 
also contains the first edition of 
‘The Tragedy of the Cardinal,’ 





1 Knox, i. 128. 


? Tbid., i. 137. 





§ This is their first known publication. 
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by Sir David Lyndsay. In 1564 
Foxe reprinted the Tract, in his 
‘Acts and Monuments of Martyrs.’ 
Knox finally transferred the Tract 
bodily into his ‘ History of the 
Reformation,’ because Foxe’s folio 
was costly “and rare to be had.” 

The curious and hitherto un- 
noted fact is that this Tract of 
1547-48 is clearly the earliest 
printed work of Knox himself. 
In republishing it he only took 
back his own. This position we 
now go on to prove, as far as 
internal evidence can ever prove 
authorship. 

The style of the great Reformer 
is remarkable for the luscious 
freedom of its invective. No- 
body who has ever heard Knox 
scold can mistake him for any 
other artist. Persons who know 
Knox merely in the genteel twi- 
light of Mr Hume Brown’s bio- 
graphy are like Sir John Falstaff 
at an innocent stage of his career. 
They “know nothing.” These, 
alas, are the majority! In the 
libraries of two great Scottish uni- 
versities we can swear, and save 
our oath, that, after forty years, 
the pages of Laing’s edition of 
Knox’s Works are still virgin, or 
were recently virgin, of the paper- 
cutter. Oddly enough, in both 
cases the “uninvaded sleep” of 
Knox’s writings has been first 
disturbed by two admirers of 
Cardinal Beaton! As the public 
—even the academic public—does 
not read Knox, we must ask it to 
believe that, when Knox is angry 
(and he is very often angry), his 
style is florid and impassioned. 
Others may rival him in Latin 
scolding, and we have seen some 
very fair Oovenanting cursing. 
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But for vernacular abuse Knox 
was unmatched in his age. Let 
us, then, take a sample from the 
Tract of 1547-48, reprinted by 
Foxe in 1564, and taken from 
Foxe by Knox in 1566. There 
was a Rev. John Lauder, M.A. 
(St Andrews), a most respectable 
clergyman and diplomatist, who 
had been as far as Rome on King 
James’s errands. He had the 
duty of reading to heretics the 
articles in which they were ac- 
cused. The Tract describes him 
thus: “One of the fed flock, a 
monster, John Lauder, laden full 
of cursings. . . . When that this 
fed sow had read through all his 
lying menacings, his face running 
down with sweat, and frothing 
at the mouth like ane bear, he 
spat at Maister George’s face, 
saying,” dc. 

The innocent Mr Laing, editing 
this torrent of abuse, says, ‘It 
will be observed that all these 
opprobrious terms are copied from 
Foxe, or rather from the black- 
letter Tract.” Certainly, but who 
wrote the black-letter Tract? 
Manifestly Knox himself, already 
a master of his instrument. The 
Tract is undeniably by a Scot, a 
Scot with a personal affection for 
Wishart, a Scot intimately familiar 
with the topography of St Andrews. 
He knows the Abbey Church, the 
castle gate, the gallows at the west 
part of the Oastle, near to the 
Priory, and soon.? In mere verbal 
minutiz, too, the Tract tallies 
with Knox’s acknowledged work. 
Knox calls Wishart “ that servand 
of God, Maister George,” and so 
does the Tract. Knox calls Beaton 
“that bloody wolf,” and the Tract 
calls Wishart ‘‘that meek lamb.” 





1 The Tract has several variants from the shape in which Foxe reprints it, and 
the language and spelling of the Tract are more archaic. 


2 The west part of the Castle, however, is the most remote from the Priory. 
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Knox frequently makes the joke of 
calling a “friar” a “fiend,” and so 
does the Tract. ‘‘ There came two 
Grey feindis,” says the Tract, 
meaning two Franciscans. ‘Says 
the foolish feind,” writes Knox, 
reporting his own argument with 
a friar named Arbuckle, So again 
the Tract has, “There met him 
two false fiends, I should say 
Freiris.” 

Once more, as to the Oardinal’s 
titles, the Tract says that Lauder, 
in his “ hoggish” voice, read aloud 
“as many titles of his unworthy 
honour’s” (Knox has “his grace- 
less Grace”) “as would have laden 
a ship, much sooner ane ass.” 
That is de pur Knox. There is 
really no break or discontinuity of 
style between Knox’s work and 
the Tract which he quotes. 

To try for an instantia contra- 
dictoria, compare the next Scottish 
trial for heresy, in Foxe, after 
Wishart’s. It is that of Wallace 
in 1549, and is confessedly taken 
from contemporary letters out of 
Scotland. But here is no Knoxian 
railing. Mr John Lauder is not 
called a “fed sow,” or “‘a monster,” 
or “hoggish,” nor does he “spit.” 
Everything here is decorous. The 
heretic is not scolded at, as in 
Knox, and about Mr Lauder we 
merely read that he wore a sur- 
plice and a red hood. That ac- 
count of a trial was not by Knox, 
who was not in Scotland at the 
time. 

If Knox wrote the Tract, it 
must have been after April 1547, 
when he entered the Castle of St 
Andrews and joined the mur- 
derers of Beaton. He could get 
information at St Andrews, and 
he could send his “copy” to Day 
& Seres, the London publishers, 
by Balnaves, who left the castle 
for town on November 20, 1547, 
or by a later go-between. Sir 
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David Lyndsay was in St An- 
drews, and the “copy” of his 
‘Tragedy of the Cardinal’ could 
go to London in the same parcel. 
Tract and Tragedy were printed 
in one black-letter pamphlet, and 
thus we find Knox already an 
author, already master of his style, 
in 1547. We can imagine him 
meeting Lauder in South Street, 
or on the Links, and sketching 
the “fed sow” in his incisive 
manner. 

To what is known of the actual 
murder of Beaton, which so many 
godly men had planned so long, 
we can add nothing new. The 
letter written on the day after the 
deed by James Lindsay, on evi- 
dence of eyewitnesses of the events 
which occurred after the slaying, 
was published by Tytler. Armed 
men dirked the porter, surprised 
the inmates of the castle in bed, 
and slew Beaton on the stair- 
case of the blockhouse. Knox 
mentions a rumoured plan of 
Angus’s to kill the Cardinal in 
April. “But it failed.” He also 
accuses Beaton of a design (wholly 
unknown to Buchanan) to trap the 
Leslies, the Kirkaldys, and others, 
at a county meeting. But Norman 
Leslie was already banded to 
Beaton by “man-rent,” and Knox 
says that Beaton exclaimed, “‘ Nor- 
man Leslie is my friend.” Mr 
Froude avers that Norman was a 
boy, whose heart might be soft- 
ened! Norman was about twenty- 
seven. 

Among the murderers summoned 
on July 30, 1546, were eight 
Kirkaldys and one Learmonth. 
Learmonth of Dairsie, the ally 
of Balnaves, was Provost of St 
Andrews, and may have winked 
pretty hard. The murderers, mean- 
ing to he'd the castle for Henry 
VIII., provided for their spiritual 
and temporal wants by bringing 
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with them two chaplains and a 
cook! Knox later became their 
chaplain. 

We hope that we have shown 
the value of the charge of forgery 
against Beaton. His murder we 
have traced to revenges for his 
punishment of abbey-robbers, in 
the first instance, and then to 
hopes of reward, political hatred, 
and (in the case of some assas- 
sins) there was the blood-feud for 
Wishart. The amazing corruption 
of the ultra-Protestants has been, 
for the first time, exposed. An 
early work of literature has been 
vindicated for its real author, 
Knox. That the Cardinal was no 
Galahad is certain;! that, like 
Knox, Henry VIII., Calvin, and 
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everybody else, he persecuted men 
for heresy, is undeniable. But, 
beside his opponents, Beaton shows 
like a gentleman. “I shun no 
danger,” he wrote to the Pope, 
“if I may ward off danger from 


others.” God rest the soul of 
David Beaton! he fought for 
Scotland. 


Knox had a brother, William, 
ab one time a “merchant” in a 
village. In December - February 
1544-1545 a William Knox, a 
Scot, went on errands between 
Angus and the Scottish Anglo- 
philes and the English.2 He was 
then falconer to Lord Westmor- 
land. Can he have been John 
Knox’s brother ? 

A. Lane. 





1 We really know of but one amour, a long love with Marion Ogilvy, who was 


in the castle on the night before the murder. 
which had lasted for at least eighteen years. 


This was an open attachment, 
As to Wishart, on any theory or 


system, the dates of his doings between July 1543 and autumn 1545 are ill to 


‘*redd up.” 


On this point, however, we do not fear to speak with our enemies 


in the gate. Our theory is inconsistent with Knox’s narrative, but on that head 
we have something to say, in reply to an able article in ‘The North British 


Review,’ vol. xlix. pp. 409-426. 
* Hamilton Papers, ii. 523, 527, 552. 
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“ar KALI!” 


A STORY OF THE PLAGUE. 


At the end of the Bird-catcher’s 
alley, in the Quarter of the Copper- 
smiths, there is an old three-storied 
house belonging to Charn Das, the 
grain-seller, It has a courtyard 
in the middle, faced at each storey 
with rickety galleries, and on the 
arch over the door is pictured the 
great Gurn Gobind Singh, sitting 
lightly on his milk-white steed, 
hawk on wrist and sword on 
thigh. When the great sickness 
came the house held several fam- 
ilies. Of these the men- folk 
worked in the railway offices, 
from Tek Chand, pay-clerk, down 
to Ram Das, fresh from the Lahore 
High School. On the first floor, 
from which 2a bow-window of 
carved wood jutted out on the 
upstretched necks of wild geese, 
lived Waziri Begum, the dancing- 
girl, Every night the courtyard 
echoed with the fretting of silver 
strings; and the latest song on 
the follies of the English, or some 
Persian love-ditty, brought the 
men into the galleries where the 
water-pipes bubbled in low dis- 
cord. Though the galleries looked 
into the court only, yet, for priv- 
acy sake, all but the top storey 
was screened in. There, next 
the sky, Ram Das, and his wife 
Chandi, lived in two small rooms. 
From the roof, which they shared 
with the others, they could see the 
sullen river rolling past the bridge, 
and there the women spent much 
of the winter days and all the 
summer nights. For half the year 
they looked down from it on the 
grey sand flats quivering in the 
dancing haze, through which a far- 
off buffalo looked an elephant, and 
grazing camels took on monstrous 





shapes. The horizon faded into 
clouds of grass and high scrub, 
which harboured savage boar and 
grey wolf. In flood-time the boil- 
ing yellow river swept over the 
low lands, making a mile-wide 
stream, which the quaint barges 
with square sails slowly stemmed. 
From half city to half city strode 
the railway bridge. This side lay 
the old town and beyond the new, 
in masses of cramped houses striv- 
ing each to better his neighbour by 
a storey; whilst here and there 
pricked upthe minarets of a mosque, 
or the shining spire of some Hindu 
temple. The black bridge, with 
its great cage, and bastions on 
the half-way piers, spoke through 
voiced, but empty, loopholes of 
preparation for the great war Ar- 
mageddon which must be fought, 
and will decide the destiny of 
India. Beyond the river hummed 
the teeming hives of railway in- 
dustry, whose inmates had refilled 
the houses of the city, deserted 
when her position as mistress of 
the Indus became a barren honour. 
Each half city hung on the flanks 
of the low red hills that rose to- 
wards the south and guided the 
mighty five rivers to the sea. 
The day the plague came was 
a holiday among the Hindus, and 
Ram Das had sat reading some 
black-lettered appeal to the pious. 
For he was a true Hindu, with 
whom education was but an end 
to gain a living, and to him his 
religion was a very real one. Not 
to him did the newfangled, unor- 
thodox beliefs appeal: to him the 
gods lived and were ever present 
in their many-formed incarnations. 
He had learnt science in the Eng- 
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lish schools, but still believed in 
his own heart that the world was 
supported by the great snake-god. 
Every creature about him bore 
evidence to the truth of his own 
religion. In his father’s house 
the old customs were maintained, 
as in the house of that great- 
randfather, whose second widow 
still told of Afghan plunder and 
the throne setting of Ranjit Singh. 
With her the intrigues of Gulu 
the water-carrier and the youngest 
Maharani were but the scandal of 
yesterday : she loved to thrill the 
women’s hearts with the tale of 
the murderous swttee at the death 
of Nao Nibal Singh, the hand- 
somest among a race of handsome 
men, and how the beautiful Isar 
Kour was thrust, shrieking, on 
the burning pyre. To Ram Das 
all ceremonies were as sacred as 
his priest,— though that wily 
hypocrite had already sent a son 
to the outcaste nation, that he 
might learn their despised laws. 

Ram Das sat repeating to him- 
self the sacred words of Manu, 
pondering over laws based on 
wisdom and diverted to oppres- 
sion. As he leant contentedly 
at the little lattice, the half- 
strength of the winter sun warm- 
ing his very bones, he turned from 
time to time to Chandi, at her 
spinning-wheel, on the low seat 
behind him. He had months ago 
distributed ‘the omen of the 
hundred pleasures” amongst the 
houses of his clan, and Chandi 
would soon make him a father. 
“May it be a son,” he prayed; 
“grant me a son, that he may 
burn my body as I burned my 
father’s, and throw my ashes into 
the holy Ganges. Chandi had 





visited every shrine, and they had 
fed every yellow-robed faqir, even 
that new one, whose predictions 
of the death at hand and the com- 
ing of the Goddess Kali had 
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amused one-half the city and ter- 
rified the other. 

As Ram Das peered into the 
sunshine, which struck half down 
the alley, he heard the distant 
noise of weeping, and turned to 
Chandi, saying, “In whose house 
is death?” 

“Tt is the brother of Rama, the 
cotton-seller,” she said; “he had 
come from the coast, and died this 
morning. I too must go, for he 
was of yourclan. It is now near 
time ; the astrologer bade me wait 
till the sun’s descent.” 

She fell to spinning again, sing- 
ing softly the song of the wheel. 
Ram Das returned to less com- 
fortable thoughts, for he had read 
of the anger of the Goddess Kali 
against the sea-coast towns. 

Presently the girl arose and 
walked slowly down the dark 
stair, and out by the little door 
in the side of the painted arch, 
The afternoon breeze swept up the 
narrow alley, but brought no fresh- 
ness with it, for it was heavy with 
the deadly odours that had tainted 
it in its passage. Athwart the 
path stood a lean calf feeding on 
the refuse thrown from the house- 
tops. The house-walls glistened 
with the fetid slime which escaped 
from the surface-drains, while the 
noisome stench of decaying matter 
stopped the breath. Through the 
filth and over the worn bricks 
Chandi picked her way slowly, her 
petticoat pulled up half-way to her 
knee. 

As she turned into the cowherd’s 
lane, where the home of the dead 
man was, the air was rent with 
fresh outcries. On the brick pave- 
ment without the house stood a 
circle of lean old matrons, half-clad 
in loose white cloth and purple 
petticoats. These ancient Furies 
beat their leathern breasts and 
thighs, chanting, in a high, thin- 
voiced chorus, the praises of the 
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dead. The head mourner, who 
was the barber’s wife, shrieked the 
customary phrases: “ Alas! he is 
gone, the tiger in strength and 
beautiful as the gazelle! Alas! 
alas!” Sorrow as conventionally 
false as the more civilised epitaph; 
for the dead man lay upstairs, a 
miserable, stunted townsman. The 
old women in their turn raised their 
trembling voices and repeated the 
phrase with mournful emphasis. 
Chandi pressed upstairs to con- 
dole with the women of the family. 
There sat a dozen women all lament- 
ing violently, but of them the dead 
man’s mother and his widow alone 
were sincere. The widow sat with 
shaved head and bowed in speech- 
less grief. For she was childless, 
and there remained for her only 
the terrible life of the Hindu 
widow : her jewels would be taken 
from her, and her portion be that 
of the household drudge. But even 
now deliverance awaited her: as 
Chandi took her seat among the 
women, the widow woman fell for- 
ward beside her husband. The 
goddess of death and sickness had 
changed her lasting sorrows to 
a short and bitter one. The 
affrighted women raised a shrill 
outcry, and this was echoed below 
by the mourners. Then came a 
sudden silence, broken by the 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs. Chandi 
looked from the narrow window, 
while the others, murmuring to- 
gether, stooped over the sick wo- 
man. An Englishman rode up to 
the door, with a few men at his 
stirrup, calling for the master of 
the house. Some one whispered 
up the stair that the doctor had 
come, and the women pulled their 
cloths over their faces. The Eng- 
lishman and his native assistant 
entered, and bent over the dead 
man. After a careful examina- 
tion, and a few words together in 
an undertone, he turned to the sick 
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woman and gave the others direc- 
tions as to her treatment. As his 
spurs clinked on the stairs their 
wails broke out afresh. He re- 
mounted and gave the old father 
brief orders as to the removal of 
his family, and destruction of house 
and clothing. At this the old man 
broke into bitter lamentation, and, 
as he lifted his voice, a faqir’s 
yellow cloth glinted behind the 
sombre police uniforms. 

“ Victory to the Goddess Kali!” 
shouted the fagir. ‘The plague 
is on the city! Hail to the God- 
dess of Death!” As he cried 
aloud the gloomy twilight seemed 
to fall more heavily, and to the 
eyes of many in the crowd below 
appeared the terrible Goddess 
Kali, floating slowly through the 
gathering darkness: her many 
hands threatened the city, and 
the poised trident, drawn bow, 
and flashing sword seemed di- 
rected at each beholder. Then 
the city stood distinct in a blind- 
ing flash of lightning, and rolling 
thunder drowned the lamentation 
of the women. 

“ Behold the arrow of the God- 
dess!” cried the faqir, and the 
crowd turned and fled. 


Day by day the people died and 
the city emptied. In the house 
in the Bird-catcher’s lane of the 
railway folk only Ram Das and 
Chandi remained. In the big 
room looking over the street the 
dancing-girl still sang and laughed. 
The young pair could not flee the 
scourge, for, chilled with fear, 
Chandi had lain many days sick 
after the vision in the cowherd’s 
lane. But Ram Das had pro- 
pitiated the gods of his fathers, 
and, lest sacrifice should be in 
vain, Chandi bore the desired son, 
though the glory of her mother- 
hood was dimmed, since none would 
rejoice with her. The streets were 
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full of lamentation, and the women 
mourned their children. The empty 
and desolate house drove Chandi 
to take refuge by day, with the 
babe Kishna, in the rooms above 
Waziri Begum’s. The dancing-girl 
heard the babe’s cries, and knew 
the child-mother lay often in the 
room above. To her she some- 
times sent her maid Misri, and 
Chandi heard much of the great 
sickness, and every rumour of the 
bazdr was winged with terror. 
Many believed the Goddess Kali 
to be distributing death among 
them: each roll of thunder be- 
spoke her presence; every empty 
flash of summer lightning showed 
her hovering above the city. Some 
madly cried for the supreme sacri- 
fice of human blood to appease the 
goddess; others muttered in the 
streets that it was the inscrutable 
will of the Government to spread 
the disease: all bemoaned the de- 
struction of household effects and 
household gods. The sick fled to 
places where they might die in 
peace, since death seemed certain. 
Meanwhile the English and their 
soldiers toiled unsparingly, search- 
ing out the sick, burning and bury- 
ing the dead, and comforting the 
hale. But the plague swept through 
the old town, leaving whole quar- 
ters emptied by flight and death, 
for none can resist the will of the 
gods. 

Through the empty house still 
rose the tinkle of strings and shrill 
laughter. None of the city women 
in Bombay had died, so why should 
death find the dancing-girl here, 
and she laughed at the unreason- 
ing panic of her lovers. As Chandi 
began again to creep downstairs 
to the market and to the river, the 
babe Kishna on her hip, her supple 
figure swaying beneath his weight, 
the door of Waziri Begum’s room 
sometimes opened, and she smiled 
kindly on the mother and her 
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child. She, too, had been a mother 
and had lost her son—a child of 
love, born to her and returned. 
As she saw the child sucking at 
his mother’s breast, the woman’s 
heart softened at the thought of 
the son she had not weaned, and 
she went back to her cushioned 
window with moistened eyes. 

It was now towards the end of 
spring, and the sickness had reach- 
ed its full strength. Of Waziri 
Begum’s lovers, two were dead. 
Then she, too, felt the sickness 
on her, and her heart failed at 
the thought of the white men and 
their hospitals. Had not all the 
bazér said that the English had 
bade their doctors let none leave 
the hospitals alive? All knew 
there was a price paid for each 
one killed. Some believed that 
the sick were poisoned, many that 
their end was hastened ; for those 
who were cured departed with 
their families, and the bazar 
rumour ran unchecked. Many in 
their first pangs had crawled on 
board the river-boats and escaped 
the ever-present terrors, carrying 
swift death with them. None 
could escape by road, for the vil- 
lagers watched all outlets. The 
railway was closed to the sick, 
though here and there a man was 
smuggled through, packed amongst 
the bales in some long, slow, mov- 


’ ing train, only to be taken out 


dead or dying before he reached 
his home. 

On the second day of the danc- 
ing-girl’s sickness, towards evening, 
Ram Das, sitting at his window, 
heard a man sobbing in her room. 
He crept down to hear what new 
evil this was, and peered in at the 
door, which stood ajar. One of his 
fellow -clerks, a handsome young 
Mohammedan, in silk vest and loose 
trousers, sat weeping and rock- 
ing his body to and fro. Waztri 
Begum, who was lying propped up 
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on some chintz-covered cushions, 
was cursing him and the mother 
that bore him—a coward. 

“Tt would be easy,” she said, 
“to any but a miserable coward. 
Have Mohumda’s boat at the river 
road. Thou shalt drive me down 
in the accountant’s cart.” Here 
she paused for breath; then she 
continued, with a voice full of 
apger and passion, “We would 
land far up the river, and I would 
have lived with thee for ever ; but 
thou art a hound and an infidel. 
Be no more love of mine!” 

To this abuse Futteh Khan 
made no reply, and continued to 
weep despondently. Then the 
maid Misri, a woman of forty, 
with the face and temper of a 
fiend, took up the tale. ‘“ Did 
Futteh Khan wish to see his mis- 
tress killed with medicines, and all 
her beautiful clothes destroyed ? 
Did not all know of the Doctor 
sahibs, who had made the sickness 
in bottles and carried it to Agra? 
Might God destroy them !” 

The dancing-girl turned rest- 
lessly and asked for water. Then, 
turning to her lover, she said, 
“Oh! miserable one and hare- 
hearted ! what fearest thou? Save 
me, and I will marry thee; that 
which thou hast so long desired, 
I will do. Am I less beautiful 
than when thy son lay in my 
arms? Oome thou with me and 
we will live happily; have I not 
money enough and to spare?” 
For the woman loved life and her 
lover too. As he yet remained 
silent her temper changed, and 
she cried, ‘‘Must we two women 
chase thee from the door with 
slippers ? What thou wilt neither 
do for love nor gold, shall not 
shame compel thee? Art thou yet 
a man? Must I make a song 
that the city women may sing of 
Futteh Khan the coward?” 
Then again her scorn changed 
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to grief, and she cried bitterly, 
“Would that my son had lived! 
Then thou wouldst have saved the 
boy and his mother.” 

Futteh Khan’s spirit resented 
the contempt of his mistress, but 
his flesh was weak. Yet the 
dancing-girl had borne him a son, 
and he loved her: more, being a 
spendthrift, he was covetous of 
money and of ease, and his mis- 
tress could give him both. Her 
fee for dancing at the marriage of 
a noble had been counted in thou- 
sands, and all would be his. What 
contempt and love alone could not 
effect, avarice did, and brought his 
resolution to the sticking - point. 
He rose and wiped his eyes on the 
skirt of his silk coat. 

‘‘ Heart’s-ease,” he sobbed, “I 
am thy slave and do thy bidding. 
Get thee ready, and I will do all.” 

He went out blear-eyed and 
stumbling, and Ram Das, snatch- 
ing at his sleeve, said, ‘‘ We long 
sat on the same bench at school, 
and in office, and my uncle has 
often befriended thee. Let us too 
go in the boat.” 

From within the woman cried 
with a horrid laugh, “ Yes, let 
them come; I will teach Chandi 
the song of the chain.” 

Now Ram Das’s heart was as 
troubled waters, for all the hor- 
rors he had seen, still more had 
heard. His choice lay between 
flight and loss of all employment, 
or certain death. But the taunt 
sent him round on his heel : as he 
turned to go the alley rang with 
the cry of the old faqir—* Vic- 
tory to the Goddess Kali.” Even 
as the cry rang out and the empty 
house re-echoed with “Jai! Jai! 
Kali-ji ky Jai!” Ram Das felt 
the sudden presence of the god- 
dess. He feared to look lest 
the arrow should quit the bow, or 
the spinning quoit cleave the air: 
an unseen death were better. His 
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resolution failed him ere the cry 
had died away, and he sprang back 
after the Mohammedan. As he 
turned he saw the shadow of 
some great flying thing run before 
him across the courtyard, but he 
dared not raise his eyes. 

Futteh Khan hadalready reached 
the gateway, but called over his 
shoulder, “If thou wishest it, be 
at the riverside at sunset.” 

The young clerk turned and went 
trembling up the stairs. At his 
coming Ohandi rose and held out 
the crowing child to his father. 
As they dandled the child, and 
he felt the warm pressure of his 
wife’s hand on his own, life seemed 
doubly sweet and worthy of an 
effort. But at her husband’s first 
words of flight the child, for she 
was but fourteen, fell to bitter 
weeping. For what god would 
protect them on such a journey 
when no astrologer had fixed the 
favourable moment for starting, 
nor had the god of travellers been 
propitiated? Little by little her 
tears ceased as Ram Das hid his 
own depression and pictured her a 
calm and easy journey, with the 
sight of their home-city at last. 
Then husband and wife packed 
such small belongings as they 
could carry in a couple of sheets, 
and waited for the sun to touch 
the western house-tops. 

At last the hour came, and the 
streets fell into shadow. Ram 
Das carried the child and one 
bundle, and his wife the other. As 
they passed the half-open door, 
they saw the dancing-girl lying in 
the bow- window on a heap of 
cushions. Her blue-black hair was 
drawn tightly over the forehead 
into a heavy plait behind, and a 
rose was placed behind her ear. 
Her drawn face was covered with 
rice-powder, and her eyelids black- 
ened. In sharp contrast to the 
yellow tinge her clear skin had 
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taken, were her pink palms and 
purple-dyed nails. Jewels covered 
her head and neck, while her short 
velvet jacket was buttoned with 
heavy turquoise studs. The room 
was strewn with stiff brocaded 
silks and beautiful shawls, and 
the maid Misri was engaged in 
packing the glistening ornaments, 
that lay in heaps upon the floor, 
in the waistband of her dress. Be- 
side his mistress, under a flaming 
picture of a royal prince, sat 
Futteh Kkan, and, fan in hand, 
bent over the sick woman. As 
he saw the young pair, nodding 
to Ram Das, he cried, “Do not 
go near the boat till we come.” 

They turned out of the house 
door into the silent lane,—Chandi 
sobbing quietly, for she had spent 
many happy days and her child had 
been born in the little dark room 
under the roof. As they went down 
the steps the great Guru, from his 
painted scene, seemed to look sar- 
donically from beneath his heavy 
eyebrows at the fugitives. At the 
corner of the alley Chandi paused 
to place a small offering on the 
shrine of the kind god Ganesh, 
whose trunk had received but 
little vermilion staining from the 
pious ‘since Kali had commenced 
her work of destruction. Then 
they pressed forward by narrow 
and deserted lanes towards the 
river-side. Here and there the 
great red cross marked the empty 
houses of the dead. Many of the 
houses stood shining in the light 
of the setting sun, where the 
search parties had covered the 
walls with lime, and broken roofs 
and thrown-down walls marked 
the fight against the plague. Once 
they passed a narrow lane of 
miserable huts, the mouth barred 
by a great wall of mud, and passed 
shuddering, for there the fell god- 
dess had raged her worst, and men 
At 
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last they reached the river-side, 
and turned into a little house that 
stood empty, some hundred paces 
from the quay itself. While they 
paused, like guilty creatures, in 
the doorway, the air was torn with 
a shrill whistle, and the mail-train 
thundered through the girder- 
cage, passing northwards towards 
their own far city. Chandi’s tears 
broke forth again, and Kishna set 
up a loud wail. At this the girl 
snatched him from her husband, 
and bared her breast. The half- 
naked babe fell into his usual state 
of quiet content, looking like some 
bronze figure of an infant god. 

The breeze had fallen and the 
heavy river seemed to roll more 
sluggishly, its snow-fed waters 
forming little whirlpools at each 
pier-foot. The boat they were to 
embark in lay at the quay-side 
pitching uneasily, and its master 
sat perched upon the bow like 
some great bird of prey. About 
a pistol-shot below hung a second 
boat, moored by the head, with 
the heavy sail across the small 
deck-house. 

As the houses opposite began to 
throw their shadows across the 
river, Ram Das heard the rattle 
of wheels. The accountant’s cart 
clattered past and up the river 
road. The dancing-girl was sit- 
ting upright by sheer power of 
will, though the rice-powder could 
not disguise the pallor of her face. 
The cart passed a second time in a 
cloud of dust, and Ram Das saw 
the forehead of Futteh Khan was 
wrinkled with fear and the sweat 
pouring from beneath his muslin 
turban. The cart stopped at the 
boat, and the mat-sail on the 
second boat moved slightly. As 
the pony came to a stand-still the 
maid, who was wedged into the 
groom’s seat behind, raised her 
hand to her face and coughed 
twice. Waziri Begum, with a 
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final effort, reached the ground 
and walked across the short gang- 
way, followed by Fatteh Khan. 
As Rdm Das turned from the 
window towards his wife he heard 
a shrill whistle, followed by a wild 
shriek, and sprang back again. 
There, as if by magic, were police 
on the quay and on the boat. 
From under the mat on the 
second boat protruded the keen 
face of the English policeman, his 
syren whistle still moaning be- 
tween his teeth. 

Hurried steps drove Ram Das 
into hiding, and the next moment 
Futteh Khan, holding Misri by 
the wrist, entered the house door 
and turned into the room opposite 
them. The rooms lay in deep 
shadow, and the falling dusk hid 
the young couple. For a moment 
Waziri Begum’s shrill cries to her 
lover for rescue continued. Then 
there came a sudden silence, and 
Ram Das, peering cautiously out, 
saw she was being carried off in a 
deathlike stupor. The noise of 
the constables in pursuit of the 
fugitives drove him back to his 
corner, and he crouched, holding 
his breath, while Chandi had sunk 
quietly down, hugging her precious 
burden. Soon the noise of the 
chase died away and the men’s 
halloas became fainter. 

From the room opposite came 
first a faint whisper, and then 
a low murmur. The young 
clerk turned an ear towards the 
doorway. The others seemed to 
have no suspicion there was any 
one in the empty house. Futteh 
Khan’s voice rose fiercely, ‘So, it 
was you, woman?” 

“T have been slippered long 
enough,” returned the maid with 
equal fierceness ; “ yes, I told the 

olice.” 

“Share the plunder,” said the 
other, ‘‘or thou shalt die in the 
English hospitals.” 
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bling with rage and fear, “ where 


can we fly? What use to share if 7 
f seized both bundles and fled the 
“house ; Chandi, with the sleeping 


both must perish ?” 

“To the Saint’s garden without 
the city—there are people there, 
and the English have not found 
it. But share first, she - devil, 
or——” and Ram Das heard the 
noise of a knife drawn from its 
leathern sheath. 

For a short space neither spoke, 
but the heavy clink of metal be- 
trayed the transfer of the jewels 
to the hard floor. Darkness was 
falling rapidly, and the brief twi- 
light had almost vanished. There 
was a faint smell of sulphur, and 
the glimmer of a match showed 
Futteh Khan and Misri kneeling 
by the heap of jewels. His knife, 
ready to his hand, lay beside the 
pile, and the light danced on its 
snake-like blade. 

“Stay, Misri,” he said; “ why 
wait to divide when the police may 
come on us at any moment? To- 
morrow we will share, for to-night 
I will keep all.” 

As he spoke, the match burnt 
down to his fingers and he dropped 
it with a curse. Another com- 
menced spluttering at once; but 
Ram Dds had heard the quick 
ring of a women’s bangles, and, as 
the match burned up, he saw the 
maid’s arm rise and fall. On the 
instant her quick pant was fol- 
lowed by the thud of the knife 
driven home, and Futteh Khan 
rolled over sideways without a 
cry. The light went out, and in 
the darkness the woman chuckled 
devilishly. On Rdém Das’s brow 
the cold sweat broke out, but he 
thrust one hand on Ohandi’s mouth 
and checked her rising scream. 
They waited motionless while the 
Jingle of the ornaments showed 
the maid was recovering her 
booty. This was followed by 
the soft shuffle of her slippers, 
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and she passed out into the 


‘night. 


The young clerk, in all haste, 


child thrown astride her hip, ran 
stumbling after. They ran like 
wild things, up one lane and down 
others, seemingly for an eternity. 
Once they halted for breath in a 
deserted quarter where every house 
seemed haunted with the spectres 
of the dead. Even as they paused 
a flickering street-lamp flared up 
and showed the plague cross on 
the doors behind them, and the 
fear of death spurred them for- 
ward. Once and again as they 
entered some dark lane a door 
closed noisily. It might have been 
the wind, the hiders from the 
plague, or the remorseless thieves, 
who haunted the empty quarters, 
but fear of the unknown drove 
them on. Once, as they crouched 
for breath in the dark gateway of 
an old shrine, the slow footfall of 
some heavy beast set their hearts 
quaking. As they clung closely 
to each other the fall of its hoofs 
grew louder and louder, mingled 
with the clash of arms. At last 
the beast came close, and the 
young clerk saw it was a huge 
buffalo, sacred to the Goddess of 
Death, with heavy curling horns 
and ash-coloured front. Round 
its neck hung a heavy chain, and 
its great bones protruded through 
the blue-black hide. As the noise- 
less summer lightning lit the dark- 
ness, Ram Das looked and seemed 
to behold the dire goddess herself, 
seated on her sacred animal. Then 
Ram Das could support his fears 
no longer, and buried his face in 
his wife’s skirt. The great beast 
snuffed the taint of man, and, 
amidst the ring of steel, broke into 
a heavy gallop. When the young 
clerk raised his head again the 
lane was empty. Chandi, half- 
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fainting with terror and fatigue, 
crouched beside him, her face 
buried in her hands. So they lay 
waiting desperately, for what they 
knew not. 

At last the heavy tramp of 
soldiers and the glimmer of lights 
drove them down a dark alley and 
into the first house for shelter. 
The door stood wide open, but the 
odour of mortality within was all- 
penetrating. The steady footfall 
of the search-party grew louder 
and then passed into a distant 
throbbing. Over the hills rose 
the yellow disc of the moon, and 
threw her light between the tall 
houses. Ram Das peered up and 
down, but the alley was deserted, 
and there was no sign of life, 
Neither Chandi nor he could con- 
tinue their flight, and the house 
seemed a safe place of refuge in 
which to rest their wearied limbs. 
The child Kishna slept cradled in 
his mother’s lap. The young clerk 
crept cautiously up the stairway 
to the first landing and stood to 
listen. At first he could hear 
nothing but the faint murmur of 
the river and the subdued roar 
of the half-city beyond it. Then 
the thousand noises that haunt 
deserted places filled his ears. 
Every story of the demons and 
ghouls that had terrified him in 
his childhood rose vividly in his 
memory. As he felt his way his 
hand touched a small lamp in the 
wall-niche, and this he lighted. 
The landing he had reached led 
into the common eating- room of 
a@ Hindu family. In one corner 
stood the separate cooking-places 
of its subdivisions, by generations 
and by marriage, with the cooking- 
pots still on the dead hearth. 
Account - books, women’s finery, 
spinning - wheels, and uncooked 
food lay untouched and scattered 
on the floor. Here the goddess 
must have plied her weapons with 
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swift and unsparing suddenness, 
Above the noise of window- 
shutters in the wind, and the 
creaking timbers in the floors, 
came, mingled with his wife’s 
faint sobs, the whimpering cry 
of a young child in the room 


above. A lamp lay in the wall- 
niche, and this he lit. Climbing 
slowly up the winding stair, 


smooth and greasy with the touch 
of naked feet, he came on a level 
with a small window, and a puff of 
wind extinguished the light. He 
stepped into the room he had 
reached and stumbled over some- 
thing. The cry of the child came 
weakly, but from the room itself. 
Relighting the lamp with shaking 
fingers, he found himself in the 
midst of the dead. Around him 
lay nine bodies, and on one, that 
of a young and handsome woman, 
lay a year-old child clinging at 
his dead mother’s breast. Fear 
again took Ram Das by the 
shoulder and hurled him in flight 
down the steps. 

The same besetting fear drove 
him to drag wife, child, and bun- 
dles into the street, Chandi cling- 
ing, helpless, to his skirt, just as 
she had three years gone by, when 
they paced round the marriage- 
fire. Through the dark maze of 
lanes and alleys the wearied pair 
resumed their flight, he ever look- 
ing over his shoulder to see that 
the dread goddess had not already 
overtaken them. As the midnight 
call to prayer sounded from some 
minaret, they found themselves 
without the city. Before them 
lay the dome of the shrine of Pir 
Murdéd Shah, with its sapphire 
tiles and sleeping pigeons, in the 
midst of a garden filled with 
crested date-palms. Within the 
enclosure stood a small group of 
rude huts. The nearest was empty, 
and, without let or hindrance, the 
clerk and his wife, with the child 
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between them, threw themselves 
upon the beaten floor. Leaden- 
eyed with fatigue and burdened 
with fear, deep sleep came on 
them. 

With the spear-high sun throw- 
ing a checkered pattern on the 
floor of the hut, Ram Das awoke 
to dismal reflection. Thirst was 
his chief sensation, and, rousin 
Chandi, they went out of their little 
shelter. Outside, at the doors of 
their huts, sat a dozen men and as 
many women and children. To 
one side, beneath tke palms, lay 
two bodies, awaiting the funeral] 
pyre. The men rose and came 
towards the new-comers, but, re- 
assured by their looks and the 
child Chandi carried, they gave 
the customary greeting. The 
young mother fell into quiet talk 
with the women, their children 
playing happily in the sun. The 
men sat separately, and Ram Das 
was soon admitted into their con- 
fidence. Most were of his own 
caste, and traders of the city. The 
colony had existed some weeks 
without discovery or sickness, 
Water they drew from the well 
by the shrine, from which the 
faqir had long since fled. Food 
was obtained from the city, but 
their last messenger had brought 
the plague, and he it was, with his 
wife, who lay dead beneath the 
palms. They feared to burn the 
bodies lest the smoke should bring 
discovery, for they cooked only at 
night, and extinguished their fires 
by sunrise. Flight they thought 
impossible, so dead and alive must 
lie together till the end should 
come, They should at least die 


peacefully among their own folk. 
Both their voices and movements 
betrayed a listless despondency, 
and they looked skywards, as 
though they feared to see the 
goddess of death riding in mid- 
air above them. 
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When the sun stood highest, 
the little group were suddenly 
alarmed by the approach of a 
woman to the garden. Before 
anything could be done the danc- 
ing-girl’s maid stumbled into the 
enclosure. The instinct of the 
dying animal had driven her to 
this hidden lair to die in. The 
plague had stamped itself upon 
her, and her face was that of a 
living corpse. The blood of the 
dead man stained her sleeve, and 
her thick hair, unknotted and grey 
with dust, hung over her face, 
veiling the wolfish eyes. Her 
unsteady gait and incoherent mur- 
muring showed the end was not 
far off. Amongst these folk, bid- 
ing the death they saw before 
them, there was no charity or help 
for this outcaste creature. Though 
none stopped her, no hand was 
stretched to help her ; but Chandi, 
moved with pity, placed a pot of 
water and a little cup beside her, 
as she lay in an empty hut next 
to their own. 

Thus passed the heavy day, each 
looking at his neighbour askance, 
as if he should read the news of 
his own sickness in the other’s 
face. Towards evening one of 
the women and two children lay 
dying. The others seemed stricken 
with helpless indifference, but the 
mother of the children wept 
piteously for the love she bore 
them. With nightfall one of the 
men turned his face to the hut- 
wall and awaited death. 

While the thick night hid the 
plague-stricken city, Ram Das lay 
meditating plans for the future. 
Even if they escaped he had no 
hopes of re-employment. His 
wife’s jewels were worth little, and 
his own capital already spent on 
his education. His father was 
dead and his wife’s kinsfolk poor. 
Without capital he could not trade, 
and his desertion of employment 
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under Government would prevent 
his regaining it. To escape the 
present horrors was the first thing 
to attempt. Even for that to be 
possible he needed money. As he 
tossed uneasily the chink and ring 
of heavy ornaments seemed to fill 
his ear. The glimmer of the match 
and the falling arm, followed by the 
thud of the knife, were ever in 
his mind. He could still see the 
shadow of the woman dancing on 
the rough-cast wall, as her arm 
swiftly rose and fell. After all, 
an hour’s life was little to one who 
has past all thought of it. He 
need not strike unless she strug- 
gled. With money all things were 
possible, and the tenth part of the 
jewels in Misri’s waist-cloth would 
help them to safety. 

Ram Das stripped to his loin- 
cloth and crawled towards the 
maid’s hut. In his teeth he 
carried a small clasp-knife, bought 
for a few coppers in the bazar. 
As he gained the doorway he 
paused to listen. It was near 
midnight, and the ground was 
black with the heavy shadows 
thrown by the tall palms. He 
felt he was unseen, and crept for- 
ward. He could hear no sound 
of breathing, and knew the woman 
must be dead. Groping in the 
darkness, his hand suddenly struck 
her body, and the subtle odour of 
decay filled his nostrils —for the 
plague rots its dead within the 
hour. He drew back as if he had 
touched a snake : then the remem- 
brance of the wealth within her 
waistband drew him forward. 
With a quick stroke of his knife 
he opened the cloth and collected 
the jewels, leaving it empty be- 
neath the body. Then, naked, with 
the heavy ornaments wrapped in 
his loin-cloth, he turned to crawl 
back to the hut. 

As he reached the door the 
space within the circle of huts 
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seemed filled with light. He rose 
to his knees and sat back upon his 
haunches. It could not be moon- 
light since the palm shadows had 
disappeared. Even as he looked 
the Goddess Kali faced him, with 
arrow drawn to the head. The 
huge beast that carried her stood 
with his white frontlet turned to- 
wards Ram Das, and a sombre fire 
seemed to burn in his great onyx 
eyes. While the young clerk 
looked the bow twanged, and he 
fell on his face insensible. As the 
false dawn broke into the dull red 
of the real, Rim Das found him- 
self lying face downwards in the 
dust, the jewels beside him. He 
shivered in the cool breeze that 
came through the rustling under- 
growth, and crawled slowly into 
the hut, where he buried the jewels 
in a corner. There he lay, half 
dreaming and half awake, his wife 
and child sleeping soundly by him. 
He felt that his crime had been in 
vain, and that death awaited him. 

The dusky sun shining through 
the haze of dust saw three dead 
besides the maid. Ram Das said 
nothing of his theft to Chandi, but 
spent the day in feverish dreams 
of escape. All the colony, day in 
and day out, reckoned up every 
avenue of escape, finding each in 
turn barred and their attempts 
useless. Midday found one more 
child dead and a woman stricken— 
the mother of the two children ; 
they had died before dawn. As 
evening came again Ram Das 
could see no way of escape, and 
his trouble seemed to lie heavier 
on him. By midnight he was 
devoured with thirst and his body 
full of a consuming fire. With 
morning the man had almost dis- 
appeared, and Chandi sat soothing 
a desperate maddened creature, 
fighting against the plague. He 
could still move and speak, but 
the sickness grew exceedingly 
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heavy. The group of huts now 
held eight dead and as many 
sick. The frightened remnant 
sat waiting their hour. Ohandi, 
full of love for the father of her 
child, nursed him with tender 
kindness, 

As the sun fell towards the sea 
the goddess struck her trident on 
the ground and there remained 
but six alive. Then, as twilight 
fell, there came a shrill alarm. 
Chandi, looking into the falling 
darkness, saw mounted white men 
and native soldiers. The dis- 
covery, feared more than death 
itself, had come upon them. Ram 
Das, aroused by his wife’s screams, 
crawled from his hut to a tree, 
and, wrapping a cloth about his 
head, became absorbed in the study 
of the little copy of black-lettered 
scriptures. Ohandi, with the 
child at her breast, sat beside 
him, her heart torn with fear for 
her husband. The rest had fled 
hastily from the grove, but were 
met by others of the search- party 
and led back. The two English- 
men rode in, and the doctor, 
swinging himself wearily from the 
saddle, fell to examining the rem- 
nant that remained alive. As he 
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came to Ram Das, the pious 
student became so absorbed that 
he neither felt his approach nor 
heard his question. The sick 
man’s mind burned with dread 
lest he should be taken to the 
hospital to die, separated from 
wife and child. He kept himself 
upright with an effort, but the 
hand of a native soldier on his 
shoulder forced him to look the 
doctor in the face. 

The Englishman turned with a 
look of pity, and cried to the 
stretcher-bearers, ‘ This one also,” 
On the sound of his voice, Ram 
Das, with a surprising vigour, half- 
born of delirium, threw his arms 
about his wife and child, and 
forced her naked breast against 
his, and the child’s body against 
his own. That which was his in 
li e should not be separated from 
him in death. Then his grasp 
relaxed, and he fell unconscious 
to the ground. 

From beyond the date- palms 
rose the fagqir’s cry, “‘ Victory to 
the Goddess Kali!” and night 
fell amidst the clattering of the 
shafts in her quiver, as the god- 
dess turned, seeking new quarry. 

J. G. CRosTHWAITE, 
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THe house, half grange, half 
castle, was new — hardly older 
than the Seven Years’ War. Its 
tower wore an air of vacillation, as 
if it had first intended to be a 
donjon, but, doubting in time of 
its efficiency in that capacity, had 
compromised to a decorative chim- 
ney. Standing in an island of 
trees growing right up to the win- 
dows, the house seemed to have 
neither front nor back, only sides. 
Round it lay, here a few straggling 
flower-beds, there a tangled plan- 
tation, there a kitchen-garden muf- 
fled in a rank mantle of weeds. 
Outside the coast-line of the trees 
the wind whipped over the plain 
of middle Germany till you could 
scarcely stand against it. You 
saw immediately why the house 
was so dyked with them: looking 
out behind their shelter upon the 
dry fields under the unclouded sun, 
you would have said the day was 
windless, Under the lea of the 
house stood the village ; in a field 
to the right of the village hummed 
the threshing-machine: but for 
that, to right and left you could 
look out for ever over yellow-brown 
corn-fields and brown-yellow fal- 
lows till they were swallowed in 
the dip of the plain. No other 
clump of trees in sight: that meant 
no other manor-house and no other 
farm ; that in turn meant that the 
land was all one proprietor’s, who 
farmed it all himself. 

The proprietor—tall, big, slightly 
heavier in make and movements 
than an English gentleman of the 
same height—walked over his fields 
among his men. “Since I am no 
longer Minister of State,” he said, 
“TI stay here and farm all my land. 
It is—how do you say it in Eng- 
lish’—more dignified so.” Possibly 





that was not quite the word he 
wanted, but it was a very apt one, 
To farm the whole or a great part 
of one’s land is almost the universal 
custom of the German gentleman. 
He shoots roein the seasonand part- 
ridges and hares; but he neither 
hunts nor fishes, and even shooting 
he pursues as an occasional amuse- 
ment rather than as a vocation. 
What sport is with us farming is 
with the Germans. Not a small 
home-farm, or a model stud, or a 
model herd—perhaps not enough 
of this—but the ordinary wheatand 
beet, butter and fat-stock business, 
carried on under strictly business- 
like conditions. The German looks 
to his sales as the Englishman looks 
to his rents. ‘It is a good life,” 
says a cavalry lieutenant: “ten 
years in the army one amuses one- 
self, and then one marries and lives 
on one’s Gut.” The Cabinet Min- 
ister “out of service,” as they put it 
in their military phrase, goes back 
to his farming as contentedly as 
the officer. ‘‘It is more dignified 
80.” 

This custom leaves its mark, 
first, on the nobility as a class, 
second, on the social and political 
status of agriculture in Germany, 
and indeed of Germany as a whole. 
The Germans appear to be by na- 
ture a simpler folk than we: they 
are poorer, live harder, draw a 
strict, literal, half-heroic, half- 
childlike, line between duty and 
pleasure. That they continue this, 
despite their growing wealth, is 
due more than to anything else to 
the farming nobility. When the 
highest class of society is eaten 
away by frivolity and by the ob- 
servances of ‘‘society” in the baser 
sense, as in old France, and to 
some degree in France, Austria, 
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and even Britain to-day, the fash- 
ion is found very catching. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the 
incitements to luxury, to the rub- 
bing out of the line between duty 
and pleasure—between what must 
be done and what may be done— 
come, not from the aristocracy, but 
from a part of the middle class. 
Bankers, merchants, and manu- 
facturers have ridden highest on 
the wave of German prosperity 
since 1871, and from these classes 
—especially the Jewish sections of 
them—come most of the recruits 
to the fast life of Berlin. The 
nobility, as a class, gives no coun- 
tenance to dissipation, serving the 
State in army or senate, and espe- 
cially living in the country, fol- 
lowing the land as a sailor fol- 
lows the sea, neither Puritans nor 
wastrels. And while the nobility 
discountenancesthe new frivolity, it 
will get no great hold on the social 
layers below. The Ritterguts- 
besitzer spends the days on his 
fields. The Jewish merchant who 
buys his corn may spend the nights 
behind the scenes if he will: the 
German will not be in much doubt 
which to imitate. An aristocracy 
in hobnailed boots is a great pre- 
servative of Roman virtue. 

It is not to be supposed from 
this eulogy that the German land- 
owner is anything in the way of a 
universal philanthropist or the 
apostle of any kind of millennium. 
He does his duty out of self-re- 
spect, not at all out of love for his 
fellow-men. He may answer his 
peasants’ salutes with affability, 
with condescension, or not at all, 
according to his temper; but, 
suave or grim, he is unswerving 
in his conviction that they must 
be kept in their proper stations— 
must not only work for him, but 
accept his guiding wisdom in all 
the concerns of their lives. "When 
the peasant works directly under 
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the noble there is little room for 
any nonsense about the rights of 
man. The lord takes conscientious 
care that the vassal shall have 
what is good for him, only it must 
be owned that the current concep- 
tion of what is good for a peasant 
is not the modern one. Votes, for 
example, are decidedly not good 
for him. The German peasant at 
the moment is the creation of the 
German landowner, and he has his 
faults as well as his merits. He 
is well educated, scholastically 
speaking, and yet he seems wonder- 
fully unintelligent. Look at a 
German regiment parading past, 
with a step suggesting an especi- 
ally self-satisfied Brahma cock. 
Bodily the privates are full of 
dogged strength, if sometimes over- 
trained ; but from their faces you 
would judge them stupid, brutal, 
half-savage. A hundred and fifty 
years of elementary instruction, 
and added to that the inestimable 
educational advantage of two years’ 
military service in a town—yet he 
seems to have just reached the 
level of the southern English 
labourer, to lag hopelessly behind 
the north-countryman and the 
Scot. The impression may be 
partly delusive; but it remains 
indisputable that the rural labour- 
er in intellectual, well-educated 
Germany is surprisingly dull and 
unintelligent. The truth is, that 
he has learned to read and write 
but has never learned to think ; 
and for that the conditions of his 
life under the shadow of the big 
house seem at first sight chiefly 
responsible. 

The farm-labourer in Germany 
is in effect a house-servant. In- 
deed he is almost adscriptus glebe 
—a superior kind of serf. The 
row of cottages in which he lives 
forms one side of the court of 
which the proprietor’s house is 
another. He pays no rent for his 
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three or four rooms: that is part 
of his wages. He buys no food: 
that also is part of his wages. It 
is not even cooked by his wife: 
there is a woman-servant in the 
house whose sole business is the 
feeding of the labourers. She 
bakes the long black loaves once 
a-week ; thrice a-day she prepares 
their meals. These meals are poor 
enough: it is a considerate em- 
ployer who gives coffee in the 
morning with the bread, or meat 
in the mid-day soup, or lays out a 
nip of schnapps with bread and 
cheese for each man between din- 
ner and the sour milk and black 
bread at supper. This is hardly 
a comfortable preparation for long 
hours and hard work; but the 
German countryman lives hard in 
every class: the proprietor himself 
is usually content with black bread 
and hot meat only once daily. 
Besides cottage and food, the mas- 
ter finds the man a field for his 
potato- patch, and sometimes a 
garden as well; in harvest and 
other busy times his wife — re- 
leased from half the burden of 
hhousewifery—is at work as day- 
labourer in the fields; at other 
times she is free for the potatoes, 
the garden, and the geese and the 
fowls. And besides the poultry 
there is sometimes a pig or a sheep 
tethered by the side of the pro- 
prietor’s private road, or even a 
cow turned out on the proprietor’s 
pasture. Wages—paid by the half- 
year—are not princely: £25 a- 
-year is perhaps the highest, and 
occasionally a man gets no more 
than £5. You must double this 
to get a fair idea of how far the 
money will go in Germany, but 
even so it isnot extravagant. The 
rule holds that the proprietor gives 
freely of what is useless except to 
men bound to his estate. Cash, 
which is of the same value every- 
where, and increases the inde- 
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pendence and mobility of the 
labourer, he deals out more grudg- 
ingly. The farm-hand is, as it 
were, his lord’s subject, and must 
look for the elements of his well- 
being within the limits of the 
kingdom. He has invested his 
all in it. The kingdom exports 
corn, stock, milk, sugar-beet, and 
imports manufactured goods; but 
that is not the labourer’s concern. 
He prays to his God in his lord’s 
chapel. His lord registered his 
birth and celebrated his marriage ; 
he will register his death, and the 
cemetery is not beyond the frontier 
of the estate. 

The peasant, in short, is a literal 
German translation of the Scots 
benefit-man. Some twenty years 
ago a new but very wealthy family 
in the south of Scotland made a 
dead-set at benefit-men, presum- 
ably because the dairyman’s cow 
did not look well in the herd, and 
the ploughman’s pig tainted the 
estate. There was no doubt more 
reasonable argument for the prac- 
tical abolition of the benefit sys- 
tem. So little of a man’s wages 
came in fluid cash, it was urged, 
that the labourer became the serf 
of his employer. He could not 
leave a bad master: his wealth 
was not in the savings bank but 
in his cow and his potatoes and his 
garden. Thus rooted to the soil, 
@ man must make a violent tug 
to loose himself and better him- 
self elsewhere. Land is the one 
form of property you cannot carry 
away with you, and the benefit- 
man’s stand-by was the use of his 
master’s land. That is all true, 
and it is true also that a labourer 
paid in cash is more independent, 
that the power of changing his 
environment gives him the chance 
of enlarging his mind, of sharpen- 
ing his capacities, of bringing into 
productiveness any exceptional 
qualifications he may possess. 
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Yet there is much to be said on 
the conservative side. For a 
peasant of genius it may be well 
to take his money weekly, to live 
with his loins girded, ready to 
hasten at the first glimpse of the 
promised land where his genius 
will find scope. But then peasants 
of genius are not common, and the 
rest can perfectly well put forth all 
that is in them if they never move 
beyond the nearest market-town. 
We may notice that even Robert 
Burns—the one peasant of genius 
that the world has yet discovered 
—would, on the view of his latest 
editor, Mr Henley, have lost noth- 
ing of his power if he had never 
left Mossgiel and never read a 
word of literary English. 

How much more the others! 
For if the benefit-man, whether in 
Scotland or Germany, is dependent 
on his master, he is hardly the less 
dependent on himself. The mere 
fact of receiving his wages by the 
half-year instead of by the week 
makes him look forward, calculate, 
plan, save. The agricultural parts 
of Germany are dotted with sav- 
ings banks, over and above the 
State insurance, to which the pro- 
prietor subscribes, and from which 
the farm-servant draws in sickness 
and old age. The frugality of the 
Scots peasant needs no arguing. 
It is in midland and southern 
England, with wages paid by the 
week, that you find the labourer 
thriftless, improvident, resource- 
less, helpless. Small blame to him, 
when you count up his wages— 
9s, to 15s. a-week—if he refuses 
to consider how he can most profit- 
ably invest his savings. But the 
German is even more poorly paid, 
and yet he saves, he calculates, he 
becomes, so far, a living human will 
and not a machine. To be sure 


his will runs parallel with his lord’s, 
who is president of the savings 
bank ; but will can still be will 
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without being rebellion. The 
whole tendency of the benefit - 
man, whether Scots or German, 
is to become a co-operator with 
his employer. His interests are 
bound up with the land on which 
he works ; so he works better, for 
one piece of Jand is not another, 
and each must be lovingly studied 
in its ways if it is to repay toil 
gratefully. He is always add- 
ing, if not field to field, at least 
beast to beast and plant to plant: 
witness the sheep of the Scots 
peasant, whose wool went straight 
into the children’s stockings with- 
out any manufacturer or retailer 
to skin a profit off it. He has all 
the incentives of the peasant-pro- 
prietor with the relative security 
of the worker for wages. 

You may go even further in 
favour of the benefit system. 
While fostering comfort, zealous 
work, thrift, the sense of home, it 
does not necessarily subvert inde- 
pendence of character. Tyran- 
nical employers you will find 
everywhere, but it is a general 
rule that where the labourer has 
the spirit of a free man he will be 
treated as a free man, whatever 
the system under which he works, 
You will not breed servility in a 
lowland Scot or a Hanoverian, even 
though his all is staked on the 
ground he tills, and to leave his 
employer means the sacrifice of it. 
You will hardly break the Hamp- 
shire peasant of inciting his chil- 
dren to curtsey to the carriage, or 
the Austrian of punctuating every 
remark with ‘ Kiiss’ die Hand,” 
even though he can put his all 
into his pocket and leave an ex- 
acting master at a week’s notice. 
A man’s a man or else he is a serf, 
and it will take a very long time 
of any given system of paying for 
labour to transmute one into the 
other. At least the German’s 
greeting to. his proprietor seems 
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often almost surly; but his pro- 
prietor is usually man of sense 
enough to know that good manners 
do not always mean good work. 
You will find him less of a clod 
behind the plough than he was 
when marching out to company 
drill; and you will find him more 
cloddish here, less cloddish there, 
whether he lives his whole life 
under the proprietor’s eye or not. 

Let us leave our dignified Cin- 
cinnatus and go on to the next 
estate. This is let to tenant- 
farmers, for the proprietor is a 
woman and unmarried. Walk 
over the fields and you will find 
the same checker of clean fields and 
dirty, according to the nature of 
the farmer, as in England. This 
unfed, thistle-blotched meadow is 
part of Faulmann’sfarm. “ He is 
not a good tenant,” babbles the 
toothless Rentmeister, who has been 
about the estate for fifty years. 
“He comes from Brunswick, and 
he does not know the ways of this 
country.” Let it be noticed, asa 
grotesque survival of German dis- 
union, that you will find different 
weights, measures, and customs in 
villages a couple of miles apart. 
Here they measure land by the 
Oberdorf morgen, on the other 
side of the river, where the old 
steeple rises out of its rampart of 
trees, they go by the Niederdorf 
morgen, which is only half the other. 
In Oberdorf nobody would ever 
eat a turnip; in Niederdorf every- 
body eats them excepting one old 
couple who were born in Oberdorf. 
They have been on the Niederdorf 
side of the river forty years now, 
but they would no more eat a tur- 
nip to-day than they would rob a 
church. Great Britain is also a 
patchwork of local weights and 
measures and ways; but in Ger- 
many — where perhaps thirty 


years ago Oberdorf and Nieder- 
dorf were in different countries 
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—the patchwork is crazeir yet. 
Therefrom arises much industrial 
friction, which must go some way 
to balance the advantages of the 
metric system. 

Faulmann, continues the Rent- 
meister, is not a bad man, but he 
has a way of reading novels in- 
stead of being about with his men 
—one branch of vice, at least, from 
which our own farmer keeps him- 
self quite unspotted. The truth is, 
he has married a rich wife and— 
the old man harks back to it almost 
vindictively—he comes from Bruns- 
wick. But cross the broad, deep- 
water ditch to the next field, and 
the Rentmeister becomes cordial. 
This is his favourite farmer—the 
Oberdorf man, who has been on 
the same land forty years. He is 
more like a peasant to British eyes 
than a tenant-farmer, and more 
like a toy than either—one of the 
toys that pop in and out of wooden 
houses to indicate good or bad 
weather. His wife is like him 
—like the weather-toy’s wife, that 
is—ruddy, with ringlets framing 
her face, and the slight stoop of 
hard labour in her shoulders. 
Everybody on this farm wears the 
mark of labour: those are two of 
the sons ploughing at the farther 
end of the wide grass-field, and the 
three daughters are downstairs in 
the dairy. The farmer’s wife is 
most proud to welcome the gentry. 
She sets them in her second-best 
sitting-room—the best is never 
used at all—and her man puts on 
his coat and sits down tentatively 
close to the door: it is quite plain 
that sitting on a chair, even in the 
second-best sitting-room, is a lux- 
ury to be enjoyed sparingly. Then 
he remembers himself, gets up, 
reaches down a little jar with a 
bunch of cigars, and offers to the 
guest ; then ceremoniously strikes 
a spluttering sulphur- match for 
thesame. Weare now in a position 
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to talk of the weather and the 
crops. It occurs neither to the 
farmer nor to his wife—her dialect 
is a shade less incomprehensible 
than his, or else she has more 
teeth left ; at any rate the mare is 
plainly the better horse, and does 
all the talking—that the gentry 
could have anything else to talk 
about than farming. They plunge 
naturally into the subject of the 
rearing of calves: what else should 
gentry wish to talk about? It 
takes only a hint to start them on 
the round of stable and byre and 
barn, fields and stock, dairy and 
larder: is not one of the gentry a 
lady, and what should interest a 
lady more than a larder? And 
stopping before a new-weaned foal, 
with an even wider smile than 
usual, ‘ Vollblut” (‘ thorough- 
bred”), the old man triumphantly 
remarks. Yes; he was quite ready 
to admit that horse-breeding was 
a poor business, and he couldn’t 
expect to beat Herr von Degen on 
the next estate ; he couldn’t really 
afford it, but—but look at him! 
The pale eyes laugh in his gentle 
face as he looks at this beloved 
foal: the touch of nature makes 
the queer figure in old black frock- 
coat and corduroy trousers kin to 
nobles and princes. 

You find here much the same 
system with the farm-servants as 
you do where the lord farms his 
own land. The farmer will not 
Spare them a beast or a potato 
patch ; they are not benefit-men, 
therefore, s0 much as members of 
the family, or, more accurately still, 
boarders. The regular hands sleep 
in the farmhouse, and their lodg- 
ing and food is reckoned in their 
wages. The lodging of four is one 
bare room with mattresses on 
benches. The food is not less 
hard: meat is almost unknown, 
though two-year-old pork — kept 
and salted for this very purpose— 
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finds its way sometimes into the 
soup. For the rest, bread and 
cheese and milk and dumpling. 
The farmer does not afford his 
men coffee, like the proprietor ; 
on the other hand, he has more 
fellow-feeling with them in the 
matter of schnapps and beer: a 
glass of schnapps is put out for 
each man with his bread and 
cheese at what in England would 
be tea-time ; great jugs of home- 
brewed stand ready continually re- 
plenished in the harvest-field. The 
farmer’s own fare is little less 
hard—but less hard it is, and the 
point is carefully insisted on. The 
family’s own pork is not young, 
but it is younger than the men’s ; 
the family gets coffee where the 
men must be content with skilly ; 
there is a difference of quality even 
in the black bread. Thus simply 
and practically are social distinc- 
tions kept ever before the eyes. 
The next proprietor is tall, as 
straight as the lances of his old 
regiment, as light and lean as when 
he rode through France, a lieuten- 
ant of nineteen. The gentlemen 
of this generation owe much to 
France besides glory and the prac- 
tical knowledge of war. If the 
charges of Mars-la-Tour and the 
trenches before Paris hardened 
them from boys to made men at 
twenty, the off-days of campaign- 
ing widened them from rustics to 
men of the world. They might 
try their Heidelberg Latin on 
learned abbés, but for the most 
part had to perfect their French 
as the price of many a night’s 
comparative comfort. What they 
had gained, like true Germans, 
they kept and economised and 
improved upon. So that this 


country squire, living year in and 
year out on his little estate, in 
whose family a visit to the pro- 
vincial capital is a pilgrimage 
calling for weeks of packing, and 
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furnishing matter for months of 
reminiscence, would be at home 
in any club of Europe. He keeps 
up with French politics and French 
literature ; he once visited Eng- 
land—to buy horses: why else? — 
and, still with the wise German 
economy, saw enough of Aldershot 
and Newmarket, the Shires and 
the Agricultural Hall, to equip 
him with an abiding interest in 
English life, and with English side- 
lights turned to profit upon his 
own. German courtesy is perhaps 
punctilious rather than effusive ; 
only when you are received by a 
gentleman of this school you will 
observe that, while he would at 
all times extend hospitality to the 
stranger as a duty, his well-hus- 
banded experience touches duty 
with keen pleasure. 

He drives over to call on you 
behind a pair of seventeen-hand 
bays, stepping high, not as a 
mechanical exercise, but in the 
pride of their power and courage. 
He shows them off to you up and 
down the drives and in and out of 
the flower-beds, holding the reins 
in German fashion, one in each 
hand, but playing on their mouths 
with the sure, modulated touch of 
the artist. It would puzzle most 
other eyes than his own to tell one 
from the other, and it would be a 
handsome present to sell them for 
four hundred guineas. He has 
been breaking them through the 
summer, and nobody else ever drew 
a rein on them ; but he has three 
other pairs as good broken in the 
stable, besides Hungarian juckers 
—troublesome to drive, he simply 
explains, for short distances under 
twenty miles—and the English 
thoroughbred he rides. Besides 


these there are a dozen brood- 
mares and their foals on _ his 
meadows, with yearlings and the 
two-year-olds that are to be broken 
Beasts, too, that 


next season, 
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have fattened themselves on the 
rich, close, holding pasture, and 
are ready to sell to Hamburg be- 
fore they have seen corn or cake 
in their lives. This gentleman is 
the type of agriculturist who is 
moderately depressed—who is not ? 
—but not discontented. He sees 
why prices sink and sees that they 
must sink: without yapping at the 
Ministry of Agriculture, he aban- 
dons what he cannot do and goes 
about to do what he can do better. 
So, having an eye for a beast and a 
hand for a horse, and an inexhaus- 
tible patience and an unwearied 
industry, he goes prosperously on. 
“‘T never know half the horses in 
my father’s stable,” says his son, 
home on leave from the old Uhlans. 
“They change every week: one 
does not’ recognise the poor or 
vicious ones after a fortnight: he 
makes much money thereby.” 
This estate, in short, pays entire- 
ly by the knowledge and skill of 
the horse-dealer, its proprietor ; 
but is it the less dignified so? 
Thus may you wander on over 
the flat acres of the Germany which 
nobody visits, and find everywhere 
the same life. Everywhere you 
will find the gentleman farming 
his own land, the same clean- 
skinned, simple-hearted, hard- 
headed, plain -living, high - man- 
nered lord, the same peasantry, 
penurious, but secure of liveli- 
hood, living hard, but scarce as 
yet taught to resent hardship. 
These conditions reflect their nat- 
ural influence on the methods and 
status of German agriculture, as 
well as on German social ethics. 
For the methods, they are not 
surprisingly good, and could hardly 
be asked to be. To follow the soil 
is not so much a profession as a 
life. You do not choose it because 
you feel an impulse towards it; 
you are born to it, because it is 
the natural destiny of the gentle- 
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man as of the peasant. That is so 
to some small extent in England, 
or Scotland, or Ireland, but the 
extent is relatively very small. 
Where a gentleman is unmistak- 
ably labelled by a “ von” before 
his name, the traditions enjoining 
what pursuits are or are not fit for 
gentlemen must needs be longer 
of breaking down than where a 
duke’s grandson bears the same 
style as a ploughman’s. Where, 
till quite lately, communication 
has been difficult, industries few, 
and the police unfavourable to 
migration, the labourer also must 
needs be slower to realise that he 
is no longer legally tied to his 
native village. This being so, you 
would expect to find German agri- 
culture in a respectable middle 
state of proficiency, not stimulated 
by any extraordinary aptitude or 
energy, though pursued with 
method, industry, and conscience. 
Just so you find it. Machinery is 
gaining ground inevitably, but not 
so swiftly as you would expect in 
a land where most farmers are 
men of education and capital. 
Tradition steps in before it, and 
whispers that perhaps after all 
the basket-fitted scythe suits the 
gradients of the fields better, that 
the creamery with its separators 
is too far away. Collection and 
distribution appear less organised 
than in Denmark or France: you 
get so little for an egg, whispers 
tradition ; is it really worth while 
to set up depots and travelling- 
carts to collect them? The old 
manure and the old stock do well 
enough; why trouble to experi- 
ment, and import, and cross, in 
the hope of improving them ? 
This is not, of course, the uni- 
versal voice, but it is perhaps a 
fair reading of the general chorus. 
And when competitors arise and 
prices tumble and markets are 
closed, there makes itself felt a 
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second influence of the conditions 
of German country life. Agricul- 
ture is a social as well as an econo- 
mic element, almost a political 
party of itself. Nowhere is it in 
a position to put such pressure on 
the Government ; nowhere, by con- 
sequence, is it so loud and insistent 
in demanding help from the Gov- 
ernment in every difficulty. Agri- 
culture falls readily into State 
pauperism everywhere, and in Ger- 
many every interest is prone to 
believe that State pauperism is 
the one seemly attitude for a 
suffering industry. Take these 
two characteristics together, add 
exceptional social influence, cohe- 
sion, and power, and you can un- 
derstand the attitude of German 
agriculture towards the State. The 
energy and persistence with which 
it attempts to dictate measures 
frankly conceived in its own sole 
interest, and often directly opposed 
to the interest of every other class, 
has no parallel in the world. This 
is not the place to go into the 
history of the German agrarian 
movement, whieh took its definite 
shape under Oount Oaprivi’s chan- 
cellorship, and is as sharp a thorn 
in his successor’s side to-day. 
How little it need be regarded as 
a serious political or economic 
factor can be seen readily from 
only one or two of its ambitions: 
it has been seriously proposed that 
Government should fix and main- 
tain a price for corn, or that the 
importation of corn should be pro- 
hibited altogether for six months 
in the year. During these months 
the squire would have disposed of 
his crops to his own great satisfac- 
tion, but it would mean semi-star- 
vation for the German workman, 
who cuts it fine enough already. 
About that the agrarian party 
troubles its head not one moment. 
The story of the sugar bounties, 
where agriculture did succeed in 
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enforcing its pocket interest as a 
public policy, is even better known. 
It may have ruined the British 
West Indies, but it supplies the 
British artisan’s wife with as much 
excellent sugar as she likes at 1d. 
a-pound —though, to be sure, a 
more expensive, sweeter sugar 
comes cheaper in the end. On 
the other side, it may have made 
the German sugsr-industry ; but 
as the bounty is paid on export 
only, the German artisan’s wife 
pays at least 3d., out of lower 
wages, for the lowest quality of 
sugar. So long as it got its bounty 
and its good prices, German agri- 
culture cared for this not a jot. 
But an artificially manufactured 
industry can be artificially de- 
stroyed, and that the beet-grower 
has found. Higher bounties in 
other countries, and the issue of an 
election in the United States, have 
brought the whole industry down 
again to the verge of beggary. 

Is the agrarian, therefore, beaten 
out of his heresies? You do not 
know the German agrarian if you 
expect it. Obstinacy is the root 
of his whole character, and he 
only knocks the louder at the 
doors of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and asks why France and 
Belgium are allowed to double the 
German bounty. In truth, the 
factious, selfish, fundamentally un- 
patriotic policy of German agri- 
culture is an ugly enough reverse 
to the medal of Cincinnatus at the 
plough. The farming aristocracy 
claims a kind of divine right analo- 
gous to the outspoken pretensions 
of its Emperor. They are the 
nobles, they are the officers, they 
stand for the land, the support of 
dynasties and the nursery of 
armies. On the strength of all 
this they demand special con- 
sideration, at whatever cost to 
other elements, from the country 
to whose welfare they hold them- 
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selves essential. Essential no 
doubt they are. But it must be 
said that the advance in German 
prosperity during the last genera- 
tion has not been in their province, 
nor are they to be looked to for 
the continuance and development 
of it. Germany’s peaceful triumphs 
have been in manufacture and 
trade. Germany is transforming 
herself from an agricultural into 
an industrial country, almost as 
fast as did Britain in the thirties. 

And that is the reflection that 
lies always in the mind as you 
ride over the miles of fields or 
seek the certain welcome behind 
the ramparts of trees. How long 
will it last? It is good for the 
nobility, this half-feudal, half- 
patriarchal life; it is far from 
wholly bad for the peasant; it 
need not, with larger views of 
national interest, be anything but 
a blessing, a political, social, and 
moral anchor for the whole coun- 
try. Only, how long will it last? 
The truth is, that it is doomed 
already. The fate of rural England 
is already settling over Germany 
—the depopulation of the villages. 
Walking with the proprietor among 
the stooks, you meet a dumpy, 
bowed, hairy man, and a not less 
brutish-looking woman, who to his 
greeting return only an inarticu- 
late grunt. They are Russians, 
hired for the harvest season, be- 
cause German labour is not to be 
had. Throughout Germany west 
of the Elbe there is a trade in 
Russian and Polish labour. This 
labour steals over the Russian 
frontier and makes its way to 
Breslau, the great mart of the 
trade. There it sells itself to con- 
tractors, who sell it in bulk, put 
on the rail on payment of carriage 
to anybody who is short of hands 
for the harvest. They talk no 
word of German beyond Ja and 
Nein. Each drove has its fore- 
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man : the drove is given a location, 
and there in bare huts men, wo- 
men, and children pig together. 
Their life seems hardly enviable 
even in good weather, but it ap- 
pears to be to their liking. For 
they seldom return to Russia— 
where, indeed, the authorities 
would not welcome them with cor- 
diality—but remain to be bearers 
of burdens in Germany. The Ger- 
man bearer of burdens is off to the 
mills in the big town whose smoke 
hangs yonder behind the hill. 

The old simple life is doomed. 
Prices and wages fall in the coun- 
try as they rise in the centres of 
industrialism. Germany grows 
richer, but German agriculturists 
grow poorer : “‘ wealth accumulates 
and men decay.” The country, 
from a variety of causes, will prob- 
ably take longer in the killing 
than it has done with us. The 
landlord-farmer saves one man’s 
profit which British agriculture is 
called on to find ; so long as he re- 
mains the land is at least unbur- 
dened by rent. The labourer- 
boarder cuts off one source of out- 
going ; so long as he remains it is 
at least cheaper to feed ten mouths 
from one dish than from ten. The 
political influence of agriculture 
may bolster up prices awhile. But 
depopulation must come in the 
end; it is arriving already. The 
nobility will not be content for 
ever to remain poorer than their 
social inferiors. As yet there are 
few great fortunes, though many 
small ones, in the world of German 
industry ; but when they come the 
nobility will probably find even a 
“von” small compensation for the 
prohibition to share them. Berlin 
is already one of the most brilliant 
of European capitals, and the 
officers of its garrison will be in- 
creasingly loath to say good-bye to 
its amenities. The more they 
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incline to let their land and live 
on rent, the less rent there can be 
to live on. At the other end of 
the scale the labourer will become 
less docile as the emissaries of 
Social Democracy hawk their 
pamphlets from hut to hut: he 
will strike out for a life of more 
risk and more freedom and enjoy- 
ment—the life of the factory, the 
trade- union, and the beershop. 
The agrarian policy may over- 
reach itself, and end by sickening 
the Government of its factious 
paupers altogether. Nobles and 
commons will surely drain away 
to the towns, and leave the poor 
land to drop back to endless heath 
again. 

What consequences the change 
will work on the whole system 
of Germany it staggers imagina- 
tion to predict. It is enough to 
see that the logical outcome of 
an industrial Germany — nobility 
impoverished or industrialised, 
middle-class enriched, operatives 
swelling in numbers and _ per- 
fecting the already developing 
trade organisations —is very dif- 
ferent from the step - fatherly 
despotism which is the present 
ideal of its rulers. Meantime, as 
we sit and smoke Hamburg cigars 
in the gathering night, we may be 
pardoned for looking sentimentally 
at the heads of unnumbered roe- 
buck on the walls, at the fox- 
skin which the squire—O horror ! 
—shot from his study window as 
it sniffed after the fowls, at his 
wife in her cotton housewife’s 
gown, at the bailiff and his ap- 
prentice coming into supper with 
the family, and the weary, con- 
tented labourers following in the 
maid-servant who carries the sour 
cream and black bread to their 
quarters. The next generation 
may see none of these things. 

G. W. STEeevens. 
2c 
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WITCHCRAFT AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Or all superstitions, perhaps the 
most preposterous is the notion 
that an imbecile hag, who, as 
Charles Lamb put it, hides from 
the constable and trembles before 
the beadle, can summon Beelzsbub 
to her councils, and wield preter- 
human powers by the co-operation 
of Satan. Yet this monstrous 
reasonless delusion has haunted us 
and clung to us for centuries, and 
actually holds its head up at this 
day. 

This article will attempt to trace 
the history of the witchcraft super- 
stition ; and incidentally, as its 
history develops, to explain its 
abnormal duration. 


We read in the law of Moses: 
**Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress 
to live”; and “There shall not 
be found with thee . . . one that 
useth divination, one that prac- 
tiseth augury, or an enchanter, 
or @ sorcerer, or a charmer, or a 
consulter with a familiar spirit, or 
@ wizard, or a necromancer”; and 
“Turn ye not unto them that 
have a familiar spirit, nor unto the 
wizards”; and “A man also or a 
woman that hath a familiar spirit, 
or that is a wizard, shall surely 
be put to death.” And the his- 
torical books tell us that “Saul 
had put away those that had fam- 
iliar spirits, and the wizards, out of 
the land”; and then we read how 
he afterwards broke the law which 
he had made, by consulting, in 
disguise and by night, a woman at 
Endor who had a familiar spirit. 
We are told how King “ Manas- 
seh practised augury, and used 
enchantments, and practised sor- 
cery, and dealt with them that 
had familiar spirits, and with 
wizards”; and that King Josiah 





put away “them that had familiar 
spirits, and the wizards.” And 
again, in the prophetical books we 
find these words of Isaiah: ‘‘ And 
when they shall say unto you, 
Seek unto them that have familiar 
spirits and unto the wizards, that 
chirp and that mutter: should not 
a people seek unto their God? on 
behalf of the living should they 
seek unto the dead?” And again, 
“‘The burden of Egypt... . I 
will destroy the counsel there- 
of: and they shall seek unto the 
idols, and to the charmers, and to 
them that have familiar spirits, and 
to the wizards ” ; and Micah writes, 
“*T will cut off witchcrafts out of 
thine hand; and thou shalt have 
no more soothsayers” ; and Jere- 
miah, ‘ Hearken ye not to your 
prophets, nor to your diviners, nor 
to your dreams, nor to your sooth- 
sayers, nor to your sorcerers”; 
Nahum speaks of Nineveh as the 
‘mistress of witchcrafts, that sell- 
eth . families through her 
witchcrafts” ; and Daniel tells us 
of magicians and enchanters and 
sorcerers in that land of captivity, 
wherefrom it is likely that the 
Hebrews brought home fresh stores 
of cabalistic practices. 

In the New Testament we find 
that magic and sorcery were by 
St Paul and by St John de- 
nounced as awful crimes. And 
further, that ‘not a few of them 
that practised curious [or magical] 
arts brought their books together, 
and burned them in the sight of 
all at Ephesus.” There was, too, 
the case of Simon Magus, of whom 
such wondrous tales were told, and 
also that of Elymas the sorcerer. 

Justin Martyr, the first Chris- 
tian author not apostolical, wrote 
more than a century after the 
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death of Christ: “ By visions in 
dreams and by magic tricks do 
they lay hold of all those who do 
not strive at all for their salva- 
tion.” Minutius Felix, eighty 
years later, wrote: “The Magi 
not only know the demons, but 
whatever of the marvellous they 
pretend to perform they do it 
by the aid of demons.” Later 
again, we have Lactantius, that 
“vir eruditissimus”: ‘ Astro- 
logy, the arts of the aruspex 
and augur, and what are called 
oracles themselves, and necro- 
mancy, and the magic art, are their 
inventions.” And so St Cyprian : 
“These spirits lie concealed under 
consecrated statues and images, 
they inspire the hearts of sooth- 
sayers by breathing upon them, 
they quicken the fibres of entrails, 
they govern the flight of birds, 
they rule lots, they give out 
oracles.” Then St Augustine: 
‘* All such arts, whether of a tri- 
fling or a noxious superstition, from 
a certain pernicious association of 
men and demons, .. . are to be 
altogether renounced and eschewed 
by Christians” ; and he speaks too 
of “consultations, and of certain 
covenants by means of signs settled 
and agreed with demons, such as 
are the essays of magic art.” 
Christian converts, indeed, in 
those primitive times, thought 
themselves surrounded by mighty 
organised hosts of devils. They, 
no more than did the heathen, 
doubted that the old gods of 
Olympus had reigned over the 
world ; but they believed, on the 
well-known authority of St Paul,} 
that those false gods were really 
disguised fiends, devils from hell, 
permitted, by God’s inscrutable 
providence, to wear the sem- 
blance of divinity, and so se- 
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duce the hearts of men. Society, 
in the then world of the Roman 
empire, was permeated with ob- 
servances connected with the old 
worship—worship, as the Chris- 
tian shuddered to remember, of 
the devil. Devils’ temples graced 
all cities, and processions of dev- 
ils’ priests marched through the 
streets; business ministered to, 
and was supported by, devil-wor- 
ship; devils were patrons of the 
theatre; and meat offered to 
devils supplied the market. No 
common circumstance, no day nor 
hour, but had associations with 
devil-worship ; and the Christian 
lived in constant terror that, by 
some casual conformity to common 
usages, he might be drawn into 
acts of disloyalty to God, and 
seem to pay homage to the infernal 
fiends. Devils, the Church taught, 
inspired idols, empowered witches 
and wizards, haunted hills and 
rocks, trees and springs, and, in 
the words of Chrysostom, when 
unable to tempt Christians to 
actual idolatry, resorted to round- 
about ways to seduce them. 

The Christian dared not even 
serve as a soldier, for fear—this 
was taught by Tertullian—that he 
might, when on guard at a temple, 
have to defend by night those 
whom by day he had put to flight 
by exorcisms. Tertullian, too, tells 
a story which illustrates the risk 
Christians thought they incurred 
by frequenting the theatre. A 
woman at the theatre became pos- 
sessed by a devil; an exorcist 
(there was an episcopally ordained 
order of exorcists) who tried to 
expel the devil asked him how he 
had dared to enter a Christian. 
“Why not,” was the devil’s an- 
swer, “when I found her in my 
own house?” 





1 “The things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to 


God.”—1 Cor. x. 20. 
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We cannot say the Church was 
wrong in holding that pacts with 
devils were possible in primitive 
post-apostolic times. What is sur- 
prising is that the Ohurch has at 
no time admitted that the devil’s 
wonder-working power has ceased, 
but, on the contrary, through all 
ages continued to teach the original 
doctrine. 


But we must remind ourselves 
that the world of a later date 
derived its composite superstitions 
not only from Jewish scriptures 
and traditions, but also from the 
ancient practices of heathendom. 
Herodotus, five hundred years 
before Christ came, recorded his 
profound faith in divinations, and 
traced their source back, through 
Greece, to that most ancient home 
of magic—Egypt. We have the 
classic tale of the witch - maiden 
Medea; Horace wrote of the 
witch Canidia; Lucan of Erichtho; 
Chaldean arts and horrible incan- 
tations and sorceries are referred 
to by Juvenal and by Perseus; 
and in Lucian and Apuleius men- 
tion is made of frightful hags who 
mangled dead bodies to make of 
them abominable charms, and 
had power to transform them- 
selves into animals. Such divin- 
ations, incantations, sorceries as 
these, such trafficking with “se- 
cret powers of evil below hell,” 
were criminal in the eye of the 
Roman laws. By the high and 
ancient law of the Twelve Tables, 
dating back four hundred years 
before Christ, death was the pun- 
ishment for magical incantations, 
which, in the eloquent rendering 
of Gibbon, “ Latian shepherds 
thought had power to exhaust the 
strength of an enemy, to extinguish 
his life, and to remove from their 
seats his deep-rooted plantations.” 
And afterwards, the centripetal 
force of the capital of the world 
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was ever attracting towards Rome 
fresh accretions from all countries. 
Jewish and Egyptian sorcerers be- 
came a veritable plague in Rome; 
and in the provinces, whereto 
Rome exported her sorceries, the 
magic arts of Romans and bar- 
barians became, as time went on, 
as mixed as the populations. The 
Romano-German would add to 
Italian, Jewish, and Egyptian 
superstitions a new respect for 
wise women, such as those who 
in Ovzsar’s day had timed the 
movement of armies and the 
auspicious days for pitched battles, 
or such as Velleda, who beguiled 
Civilis ; and he would learn to fear 
northern demons which” haunted 
dark forests, lone lakes, fens, mo- 
rasses, and could only be kept at 
bay by witch incantations. And 
the Romano-Celt in Gaul and in 
Britain, while never forgetting the 
black art brought from Italy, 
would learn to stand in awe of 
the druid vestals, who, Pomponius 
Mela informs us, pretended to raise 
storms by their incantations, could 
cure most incurable diseases, could 
transform themselves into animals, 
and foretell the future ; and of the 
awful rites of druid priests, who, 
Tacitus tells, sacrificed human 
beings and sought in their en- 
trails for auguries, and who, as 
Mr Rhys shows from sufficient 
evidence, were soothsayers, priests, 
medicine- men, but principally 
magicians. Secret and supersti- 
tious practices at last grew to a 
head, even in most civilised pro- 
vinces, which threatened the peace 
of the Roman State; and in the 
reign of Oonstantine a law, which 
followed the Twelve Tables as a 
precedent, made death the penalty 
for those who should consult with 
soothsayers or should observe 
omens, This law was applied 
with the utmost stringency, but 
yet the venom spread ; and later, in 
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the same fourth century, measures 
yet more severe followed. The 
immediate provocation was, that 
some pagan philosophers had at- 
tempted by magic arts to extort 
from futurity the knowledge who 
should succeed the then reigning 
emperor Valens. The answer was, 
his name should begin with @EOA, 
which coming to Valens’ know- 
ledge, he put the diviners to death, 
and, both in East and West, by 
him and by his brother Valentin- 
ian, the law was enforced with 
relentless severity. The judges, 
to curry favour with the ruling 
powers, admitted evidence stained 
with perjury or extorted by tor- 
ture. Gibbon relates how “from 
the extremities of Italy and 
Asia the young and the aged 
were dragged in chains to the 
tribunals of Rome and Antioch. 
Senators, matrons, and _philoso- 
phers expired in ignominious and 
cruel tortures, . . . the wealthiest 
families were ruined by fines and 
confiscations, the most innocent 
citizens trembled for their safety.” 
Strangely enough—we may digress 
for a moment — the soothsaying 
came true, and Theodosius, whose 
elevation, when foretold, had been 
beyond reach of human foresight, 
succeeded to Valens. In the reign 
of this Theodosius divinations were 
again made punishable by death, 
as being treasonable; and any 
house where lights, incense, gar- 
lands, or libations were used was 
declared forfeited. 

Centuries succeeded of confused 
anarchies: successive waves of 
savage heathendom broke against 
Rome, submerged civilisation, and 
brought a foul scum of fresh sor- 
ceries to mingle with the ancient 
delusions of Italy. Thus the Lom- 
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bards about the seventh century, 
as both pagans and Christians, 
firmly believed in the malice and 
mischief of witchcraft, which Gib- 
bon thinks, from the use in the 
laws of Rotharis of the word 
striga!— a word of pure classic 
origin — they more _ probably 
learned in Italy than brought 
with them out of Northern 
Europe. 

And what did the Church do 
towards extirpating idolatry and 
superstition? She paltered with 
a pruning- knife, which, while it 
seemed to check, really fostered 
the growth of it. The doctrine 
that devils were ever near at 
hand, eager to lend to men preter- 
human powers to gratify their 
worst passions, in effect, though 
indirectly, encouraged sorcery. 
Without the vital energy to 
fight and to conquer, the Church 
had now to stoop to win converts 
by a specious diplomacy. She did 
not scruple to even adopt the 
sacred days and the sacred places 
of the heathen. The very temples 
of false gods were reconsecrated 
to saints and to martyrs, and 
heathen habits continued under 
Christian sanction. 

The conversion of our own 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers is an 
instance in point. Bede relates 
how they had worshipped idols, 
and to them sacrificed oxen. 
Augustine, sent to convert these 
pagans, was directed by Gregory 
that the idols themselves must 
indeed be destroyed; but that 
heathen temples, being sacred in 
the popular mind, should be pre- 
served and sanctified for the wor- 
ship of God, by being sprinkled 
with holy water, by altars being 
built, and by relics being deposited 





i 1 The Latin word strix survives in the Italian strega and the modern Greek 
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in them.! Even the sacrifices of 
oxen were permitted to continue, 
and a few years later we learn 
from Bede that Redwald, first 
Christian king of East Anglia, had 
in the same temple (thought to be 
at Rendlesham, in Suffolk) two 
altars, one for the Christian wor- 
ship, and another on which to 
offer victims to devils! The reli- 
gion of the new nominal Christians 
must have remained tainted with 
heathenism for generations; and 
it is even said—I take this from 
Mr Grant Allen’s book ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Britain’ — “that heathen 
sacrifices continued to be offered 
in secret as late as the thirteenth 
century ” in this country. 

As had been held by the primi- 
tive Church with respect to the 
gods of Olympus, it was now 
taught by the clergy that the 
northern divinities were real exis- 
tences, devils permitted by God to 
disguise themselves as deities. To 
fear these fiends was lawful, and 
even commendable; and, as the 
distinction between fear and wor- 
ship is fine for the vulgar, the 
worship of God, and of saints, and 
of devils, grew curiously mixed. 

That their old gods and the 
Christian saints and martyrs 
meant much the same to the 
barbarians, there is some evi- 
dence. By a Frankish Oouncil, 
at which Boniface presided, in 
742, sacrifice offered to martyrs, 
in place of heathen deities, was 
forbidden. And the year after, 
the Council of Liptina condemned, 
among other superstitions, sacrifices 
to saints. By the lawsof Wihtred 
ef Kent, at the end of the seventh 
century, it was decreed that if a 
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husband, without his wife’s know- 
ledge, should make an offering to 
a devil, he should be liable in all 
his substance; and if they both 
agreed, they should both be liable ; 
but that if a “ theow ” should make 
the offering, he should make a 
“bot” of six shillings or his 
hide. 

That superstition throve exceed- 
ingly in these times of dense ignor- 
ance and degenerate Christianity 
there is ample evidence. The 
twelfth and sixteenth councils, held 
in 681 and 693, threatened with 
death slaves worshipping idols, or 
stones, fountains, or trees, or light- 
ing torches. By a penitential of 
Theodore it was laid down that in 
the case of food which had been 
contaminated by a weasel or a 
mouse having been drowned in it, 
if there were a small quantity it 
must be thrown away, but if there 
were much it would suffice to 
sprinkle it with holy water. By 
a penitential of Egbert, early in 
the ninth century, any secular 
deliberately drinking liquor in 
which a mouse or a weasel had 
been drowned should do seven 
days’ penance in a monastery or 
chant three hundred psalms. By 
another of Egbert’s penitentials 
witches who invoked storms were 
to be penitents for seven years. 
The sixth law of Athelstan was 
directed against witchcrafts, en- 
chantments, and suchlike deeds to 
procure death. In the reign of 
Edgar we find a canon of 960 that 
every priest should industriously 
advance Ohristianity, extinguish 
heathenism, and forbid the wor- 
ship of fountains, and necromancy, 
and auguries. And one hundred 





1 Dean Stanley, in his ‘ Historical Memorials of Canterbury,’ tells us that the 
old church of St Pancras was a heathen temple made over to Augustine by Ethel- 
bert, and that an old ruined wall is said still to bear the mark made by the claws 
of the demon which had been worshipped there when, on first hearing the sound 


of Christian worship, he tried to shake the building down. 
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and fifty years later, again a canon 
of St Anselm runs: “ Let no one- 
attribute reverence or sanctity to 
a dead body, or a fountain, or 
other thing, without the bishop’s 
authority.” 

To go back to the Continent in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, 
when out of the chaos which suc- 
ceeded the wreck of Rome the 
elements of our modern Europe 
were beginning to crystallise. 
Charlemagne, who was head of 
Church as well as State in his 
empire, tried by measures both 
civil and ecclesiastical to put an 
end to idolatry and superstition. 
By a capitulary of 789, which 
referred to the precepts of the 
Pentateuch against witchcraft and 
sorcery, he commanded that calcu- 
lators (casters of horoscopes), en- 
chanters, and storm-raisers should 
abandon their practices or be con- 
demned, And by another capitu- 
lary it was ordered that sacred 
groves and trees should be hewed 
down. Then his bishops were in 
769 directed to visit their dioceses 
once a-year, and to make pagan 
rites to cease; and we find that 
accordingly the bishops held yearly 
synods, sometimes called courts of 
decorum. Juries were impanelled 
and sworn, and among the ques- 
tions asked them were these :— 


“Was there any witchcraft, necro- 
mancy, or fortune-telling? Did any 
one offer sacrifices near trees, springs, 
or stones as at an altar, bring lights 
there, or make any other present as 
if a deity was there, who could do 
them good or evil? Did any woman 
pretend by witchcraft to change the 
disposition and convert hatred into 
love or love into hatred, to injure 
another’s property, or conjure it away ? 
Did any one pretend on certain nights 
to ride strange animals with devils in 
the shape of women, and to keep them 
company? Did any one drink the 
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water in which a weasel or mouse or 
any other unclean animal had been 
drowned ?” 1 


At that time the wild tribes of 
Saxony had not been subjected to 
Charlemagne. He subdued their 
country in 804, and then he de- 
ported ten thousand families, dis- 
tributing them in small settle- 
ments through the empire. Must 
not these settlers out of savage 
Saxony have made fresh addi- 
tions to the conglomerate of old 
superstitions in the empire? A 
capitulary ordaining death for, 
among other things, burning a 
witch and superstitiously eating 
her flesh, was enacted by Charle- 
magne after his victories in 
Saxony. 

And a further and yet more im- 
portant contribution of fell sxper- 
stition was made upon the succes- 
sive conversions and annexations 
of Venedic countries. It is not per- 
haps often remembered how large 
a portion of Western Europe is 
Venedic in blood—more than half 
of the area of the modern German 
empire. The people of all the 
countries from Russia westward to 
the Elbe, and of extensive lands 
west again of that ‘wizard stream,” 
from Liineburg, through Altenburg 
to Misnia, were, of old, Sclavish 
Wends, akin to the Ozechs of 
Bohemia. Of these the Obotrites 
of Mecklenburg were first subdued 
in 1160 by Henry the Lion, whose 
mode of converting such of them 
as survived his arms reminds one 
of the gentle persuasions of Charle- 
magne. He forced them by droves 
of thousands into a bay (which yet, 
I think, retains the name of Font) 
of the lake of Schwerin, to either 
drown or accept Christian baptism. 
And the countries eastward of 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania and Prus- 
sia, were persuaded by like means 





1 Piitter’s German Empire, 
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to become Christian—Prussia not 
till the thirteenth century, by the 
sharp arguments of the Teutonic 
knights. Oould force have im- 
posed on these savages a Christian- 
ity other than nominal? If they 
worshipped the Christians’ God at 
all, must they not have also, it may 
be in secret, appeased Siva, Prowe, 
Podaga, Triglaff, Rhadegast, Bel- 
bog, and Zernibog ; and for genera- 
tions have handed down and spread 
abroad their peculiar, primitive 
superstitions? Of this again there 
is some evidence, in that, after the 
first Wendish conquests, the Em- 
peror Conrad II. found it needful 
to repromulgate the edicts of Char- 
lemagne respecting the Saxons, 
and to apply them to the super- 
stitions of the Wends. 

Jortin supplies a strange illus- 
tration of the slight impression a 
corrupt form of Christianity made 
on nominal converts from Wendish 
idolatry. The Wends of the isle 
of Riigen in Pomerania were, upon 
their final conquest, found wor- 
shipping an idol called Suantowit. 
It was a gigantic image, the arch- 
deacon tells us, and had four 
heads. In its right hand it held 
a horn, which the priest filled 
yearly with wine, to indicate, by 
its wasting or otherwise, steril- 
ity or plenty for the year; and 
to it the heathen Wends sacri- 
ficed animals, and feasted on 
them afterwards, and also men, 
but only Christian men. This 
hideous idol represented a Chris- 
tian saint and martyr! Monks 
from Corvey on the Weser had 
built a church in honour of their 
patron, St Vitus; but the Wends, 
whom they had converted, relapsed 
into idolatry, and then they made 
a grotesque image of the saint and 
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worshipped him under the name of 
Suantewit—showing how danger- 
ous it is (as the Abbé Fleury, 
quoted by Jortin, gravely says) 
‘ty teach pagan idolaters, too soon, 
the worship of saints and their 
images.” 

Other contributions to the old 
mass of superstition in Central 
Europe may be noticed. Some, 
no doubt, had been brought by 
the pirate Northmen from Scan- 
dinavia ;' some had overflowed 
from the Moors of the Peninsula 
— Toledo afterwards became a 
great school of magic ; and Gibbon 
thinks that the pilgrims and cru- 
saders had brought back from the 
Holy Land the magic of Arabia. 


We have followed the leading 
roots of the great tree of general 
superstition up to their junction 
in a common stem. That stem 
throws out a network of branches, 
and it behoves us now to single 
out and trace one particular branch, 
that of witchcraft. 

There is in all Europe no spot 
more notorious for witches than 
the mountain-range of the Harz; 
and the growth there of the modern 
form of the witch-superstition may 
be taken as a sample of its de- 
velopment elsewhere. It is a cen- 
tral point where three great con- 
tributories—viz., first, the corrupt 
Christianity which then constituted 
the religion of the empire ; second- 
ly, the old Teutonic superstition of 
the Saxons; and thirdly, the ab- 
original sorceries of the Wends— 
were geographically in contact. 
And the physical features of the 
range were such as to favour the 
development of superstition. It 
stands up, an island of mountain- 
land, from a vast level plain which 





1 Nansen thinks that the very European-like superstitions of the Eskimo 
respecting their Tivitsoks (witches) were conveyed into the far north from 
Scandinavia (‘ Eskimo Life ’). 
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surrounds it on every side. Be- 
fore paths had been engineered 
through it, its rocky fastnesses 
were practically inaccessible—such 
a peak, for instance, as thr.t yet 
known as the Hexen-tanzplatz, or 
witches’ dancing-place, overhang- 
ing the profound gorge of the 
Bode. Is it not natural that a 
region so weird, ‘‘a place of vast 
solitude and horror” to plain- 
dwellers, should become a refuge 
for the latest remnant of the an- 
cient idolaters—a last stronghold, 
where, after Christ had conquered 
the lowlands, they might yet meet 
by night to practise their abomin- 
able mysteries? Women among 
the Teutonic races were prom- 
inent as priestesses: they are the 
more devotional sex, and on re- 
ligious occasions never fail to out- 
number men. Cannot one here 
discern the evident elements of 
modern witchcraft !— mystic and 
secret rites, on an old festal night 
of the heathens christened now as 
Saint Walpurgis’s night, held upon 
mountain-tops thought to be in- 
accessible by mere natural means ; 
the priestesses and women wor- 
shippers ; add the Church’s teach- 
ing that heathen gods were actual 
devils; and also remember the 
utter darkness of those dark ages, 
such as we can now hardly realise, 
—and how natural the evolution ! 
The hags who practised the old 
sorceries would find their import- 
ance increased by boasting new 
powers conferred on them by the 
great prince of hell. Their old 
stage properties were not super- 
seded, but added to. Even the 
cat, now inseparable from modern 
witches, had been associated with 
ancient sorceresses for centuries ; 
for was not Galinthia changed into 
a cat, according to Pausanias? and 
when Typhon forced all the gods 
to hide themselves in forms of 
animals, did not Hecate assume 
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the shape of a cat? And riding 
through the air was an old pre- 
tension of theirs. In the fourth 
century a declaration appears to 
have been made at the Council 
of Ancyra, to the effect that 
many wicked women, seduced by 
illusions of the devil, believed 
and professed that they rode 
through the air in company with 
Diana and Herodias and an in- 
numerable multitude of witches, 
passing over many countries in 
the silence of the night. Cannot 
one imagine that many a weak- 
minded old crone, her mind satu- 
rated with traditional delusions, 
and gloating over foul orgies she 
dreamed of at the Domdaniel, 
might have convinced even her- 
self, and so more readily convinced 
others, of the truth of the hideous 
tales told about her ? 

And moreover the heathens, who 
really worshipped in the moun- 
tains, would find it to their ad- 
vantage to encourage the most 
terrifying reports. Their worship 
was proscribed by law, death was 
their doom if detected, and such 
tales of horror would tend to scare 
and keep off uninitiated witnesses. 
Superstitions soon grow, horrors 
would be piled on horrors, till at 
length, from the seething mass of 
terrors and imaginings, would be 
compacted the concrete supersti- 
tion as we know it with all its 
horrible accessories. 

In England, as in all othér coun- 
tries, dark tales were told : howthe 
black midnight hags could make 
themselves invisible by smearing 
their bodies with witch’s salve 
concocted of dead babies’ fat, 
hemlock, nightshade, and poppy- 
juice ; how they flew up chimneys, 
and on broomsticks, oven-forks, 
cats, goats, hares, ravens, or black 
horses, rode through the night; 
biting bits out of all church bells 
they flew over; and, alighting 
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on some mountain, would dance 
screaming in a circle round Satan, 
in the obscene guise of a he-goat, 
to music made by imps with horses’ 
heads and grave-crosses. ‘ Blocks- 
berg” survives as a name for many 
hills and mountains in Germany : 
they were perhaps high places in 
the days of aboriginal heathenism. 

It is hard to realise the dense- 
ness of medieval ignorance among 
all classes and in all countries, No 
person in Europe, however high 
his rank, lay or cleric, doubted for 
one moment the reality of witch- 
craft. One reads that in the thir- 
teenth century a whole country, 
Stedingerland (supposed to be the 
present grand duchy of Olden- 
burg, but more likely the coun- 
try round Stade), was laid waste 
by troops, raised under direct 
orders from the Pope, as a pun- 
ishment for witchcraft. In 1300 
the head of the Church, Pope 
Boniface VIII., who had pro- 
claimed that “God set him over 
kings and kingdoms,” was him- 
self accused of witchcraft. The 
madness of King Charles VI. of 
France was attributed to witch- 
craft—the suspected witch being 
a royal princess, the Duchess of 
Orleans. In England, Eleanor 
Cobham, the wife of good Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester, was con- 
victed of having employed a witch 
to bring about the death of the 
king. The duchess was sentenced, 
after doing penance in the streets 
of London, to confinement in Peel 
Castle ; and Shakespeare tells the 
doom of the witch Margaret Jour- 
demayn of Eye—Jourdain, as he 
calls her—‘the witch at Smith- 
field shall be burnt to ashes.” Mr 
Green records that “ the shrivelled 
arm of King Richard III. was at- 
tributed to witchcraft”; that “the 
mist which wrapped the battlefield 
of Barnet was attributed to the in- 
cantations of Friar Bungay” ; and 
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that “the one pure figure which 
rises out of the greed, the lust, the 
selfishness of the times, the figure 
of Joan of Arc, was regarded by 
every Englishman as that of a 
sorceress.” 

And the Church, lethargic in 
her prosperity, did nothing to 
disperse the universal gloom. 
She did indeed instruct her 
simple flocks how, by the sound 
of blessed bells, devils might be 
frightened and flee away! But 
not even a bell sounded to 
affright the demon of ignorance, 
lest, should he flee away, all the 
cherished power of the clergy 
might disappear along with him. 
Nor would the Church have at- 
tacked that nursling of ignorance, 
uperstition ; but that, alarmed at 
the spread of schisms and heresies, 
she found that to fix on the schis- 
matics and heretics the stigma of 

| witchcraft, so unpopular, so hard 
to disprove, was an effective piece 
\of strategy. 

At the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the then Pope Innocent, 
“Bishop, servant of the servants 
of God,” issued a famous Bull, 
whereby, after a recital that it was 
“come to our ears that numbers 
of both sexes, careless of their own 
salvation and falling from the 
Catholic faith,” were not afraid 
to have intercourse with infernal 
fiends, and that by sorceries they 
afflicted man and beast, he pro- 
ceeded by his apostolic authority 
to appoint that certain persons 
should “execute the office of In- 
quisition, and correct, imprison, 
punish, and fine; and if necessary 
the secular arm be called in to 
help.” And soon after, Sprenger 
and a fellow-Inquisitor compiled 
and published ‘Malleus Malefi- 
carum,’ which might be described 
as a complete text-book on witch- 
craft for the use of persecutors. 

In all Continental countries 
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dreadful persecutions followed. 
They were aimed mainly against 
the Protestant Waldenses, whose 
very name, Vaudois, came to be syn- 
onymous with witches. Hallam 
tells us that in proceedings of the 
Chambre Brilante at Arras, against 
persons accused of sorcery, their 
crime was denominated Vauderie. 
A witch’s sin was held to be the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, and 
therefore irremissible. Dr Hut- 
chinson, citing Delrio the Jesuit, 
tells us that about 1515 five hun- 
dred poor wretches were burned at 
Geneva — they were described as 
‘Protestant witches”; and that 
in the diocese of Como one thou- 
sand persons were burned in one 
year—1524; and like horrors were 
committed, and for long continued, 
in other States. In 1593 Pope 
Adrian VI., that son of a poor 
Utrecht washerwoman, who said 
the greatest misfortune of his life 
was to reign, issued a decretal 
epistle against witchcraft, which 
he called ‘ Heresis Strigiatus,’ and 
therein ingeniously mixed up Pro- 
testants and witches in one con- 
demnation. Offenders were de- 
scribed as “a sect deviating from 
the Catholic faith, &c., denying 
their baptism, and showing con- 
tempt of the ecclesiastical sacra- 
ments, and especially that of the 
Eucharist, treading crosses under 
their feet, and who, taking the 
devil for their lord, destroyed the 
fruits of the earth by their en- 
chantment, sorceries, and super- 
stitions.” Terrible persecutions 
followed this again, in Spain 
and Italy; and Delrio says that 
by their means were “melted 
away” many Protestants. About 
this time appeared in Italy the 
famous collections of exorcisms, 
‘Flagellum Deemonum’ and ‘Fustis 
Demonum,’ 

_ However, the long night of 
ignorance was drawing to its 
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close; the dawn was apparent. 
Koster, Schéffer, and Gutenberg 
had invented an art destined to 
illumine the world —though for 
selling the printed books, John 
Fust, original of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ 
hardly escaped being burned for 
witchcraft. Caxton set up his 
press in Westminster, and at last 
men “opened their eyes and 
saw.” Moreover, discontent with 
Romish corruptions, which was to 
culminate in the Reformation, was 
spreading fast. In this country 
even the blessed bells had their 
credit shaken by an audacious 
order of Henry VIII., who com- 
manded the clergy to teach the 
people “to beware of the super- 
stition of sprinkling the bells with 
holy water, ringing bells, or using 
blessed candles, for driving away 
of devils.” 

And amid the earthquakes 
which shook society after the sup- 
pression of religious houses, and 
the ebullitions of new ideas, when, 
as Mr Froude says, ‘‘ Erasmus and 
his companions were shaking Eur- 
ope with the new learning, and 
Copernican astronomy was chang- 
ing the level disc of the earth into 
a revolving globe,” it is not sur- 
prising that a sordid superstition 
should have for a time dropped 
out of the governing classes’ 
minds. True, an Act was passed 
in 1541 against witchcraft, but 
it seems never to have been 
enforced, and was repealed six 
years later, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. Even in courts eccle- . 
siastical, witchcraft, if not used 
for criminal purposes—mere white 
witchcraft, as it was called — 
was then leniently dealt with in 
England. 

Mary during her bloody reign 
peopled heaven, not hell, with 
victims of her bigotry. And while 
saints were being martyred, witches 
and suchlike vulgar criminals were 
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forgotten. But with Elizabeth 
rose clouds which portended a 
coming storm. John Jewel, after- 
wards Bishop of Salisbury, and 
author of the widely known 
‘ Apology of the Church of Eng- 
land,’ preached a remarkable ser- 
mon before the Queen. 


“Tt may please your Grace to 
understand that this kind of people, 
I meene witches and sorcerers, with- 
in these few last yeeres are marvel- 
lously increased within this your 
Grace’s realme. These eies have 
seene most evident and manifest 
marks of their wickednesse. Your 
Grace’s subjects pine away even unto 
the death, their collour fadeth, their 
flesh rotteth, their speech is benum- 
med, their senses are bereft. Where- 
fore your poore subjects most humble 
petition unto your Highnesse is, that 
the lawes touching such malefactours 
may be put in due execution. For 
the shole of them is great, their doings 
horrible, their malice intollerable, the 
example most miserable. And I pray 
God they never practise further than 
upon the subject. But this only by 
the way. These be the scholers of 
Beelzebub, the chief captaine of the 
Divels.” 


Strype thinks that it was this 
sermon that induced Parliament 
to pass an Act soon afterwards, 
whereby witchcraft — which had 
not been a legal crime since 1547 
—was made penal without benefit 
of clergy. Yet it is worthy of 
notice that even by this Act only 
the pillory was the punishment for 
first offences. 

Witchcraft now began to find 
work for “Justices” in the tem- 
poral courts, but the tribunals of 
the Reformed Church did not fol- 
low the lead of Bishop John Jewel. 
And in 1584 Reginald Scot, a 
man in advance of his time and 
not afraid to assert his own opin- 
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ions, issued his bulky ‘ Discoverie 
of Witchcraft’! to prove, as a later 
edition expressed it, ‘ the common 
opinions of witches contracting 
with Divels . . . and their power 
to kill, torment ... by diseases 
or otherwise, their flying in the 
air, etc., to be but imaginery er- 
ronious conceptions and noveties.” 
But in vain did he kick against 
the pricks, and hurl foul scorn on 
the cozening art as “‘a supernaturall 
worke betweene a corporall old 
woman and a spirituall divell,” 
incredible except by the credulous 
ignorant. He spoke but for an 
insignificant minority. The mass 
of the nation, and not the common 
sort merely but men of exalted 
station, held the contrary opinion. 
A tempest was indeed brewing, 
and the setting of “that bright 
occidental star” Elizabeth was 
followed by a sharp clap of thun- 
der. The new King James had 
long lived in abject fear of witches, 
of whom his Highness said there 
was a “ fearfull aboundinge ” in his 
Scotch dominions. He was con- 
vinced that had he not been, on 
the devil’s own showing, “un 
homme de Dieu,” Satan would 
have sent him and his queen Anne 
to the bottom on their passage 
home from Denmark. He had 
himself studied witchcraft ; he had 
in his royal person pronounced 
sentence on the witches of Lothian ; 
he had himself written a juvenile, 
rather weak, book on ‘ Demono- 
logie’; and now in the first year 
of his reign in England he caused 
a bill against witchcraft to be 
brought into Parliament. It was 
introduced in the House of Lords. 
The Lords referred it to a com- 
mittee, upon which served no less 
than twelve bishops, and in due 
course it passed the Lower House 





1 I have used a reprint edited by Dr Brinsley Nicholson, which was published 
in 1886. 
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and became law. Oonvocation 
seems also to have been influenced 
by his Majesty, for in, likewise, 
the first year of his reign, the 72nd 
canon was promulgated, which en- 
acted “that no minister or minis- 
ters, without license or direction of 
the bishop under his hand and seal 
obtained, attempt upon any pre- 
tence whatever, either of possession 
or obsession, by fasting or prayer, 
to cast out any devil or devils, 
under pain of the imputation of 
imposture or cozenage or deposi- 
tion from the ministry.” The Re- 
formed Church thus recognised 
exorcism,! while limiting its ex- 
| ercise by her clergy. It had been 
| a source of income to the Catholic 
' priests. 

Upon the Continent, the ancient 
Church doctrine that witchcraft 
was—to use the words of Delrio— 
“‘an act in which, by the power of 
the contract entered into with the 
devil, some wonders are wrought 
which pass the common under- 
standing of men,” was still held 
universally. Even a queen of 
France, Catherine de Medicis, and 
her son King Henry III., were 
accused of witchcraft, among their 
other crimes. The Court of James 
himself was infected, as witness 
disclosures on the trial of Lord 
and Lady Somerset; and the 
statute 1 James I. showed that 
in this country not the clergy only, 
but the Legislature, entertained 
the same opinion. The words of the 
Act are remarkable: it is enacted 
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“that if any person shall use, 
practise, or exercise invocation or 
conjuration of any wicked or evil 
spirit, or shall consult, covenant 
with, entertain, or employ, or feed 
any such spirit,” d&c., he shall for 
the first offence be imprisoned for 
a year and stand in the pillory 
once a quarter, and for the next 
offence shall suffer death.? 


Not the Reformation nor print- 
ing nor the New Learning had had 
power to kill witchcraft—as they 
had stamped out delusions more 
innocent. Witty Bishop Corbet 
wrote of those fascinating phan- 
toms, the fairies, that— 


*¢ Since of late Elizabeth, 
And later, James came in, 
They never danced on any heath 
As when the time hath bin.” 


And Scot says that “ Robin 
Goodfellow had ceased to be much 
feared.” But he adds “ that witch- 
charms and conjurors’ cozenage 
were yet effectual.” The causes 
he suggests for the survival of 
witch-charms are— 


“The desire that people have to 
hearken to such miraculous matters, 
unto whome most commonlie an im- 
possibilitie is more credible than a 
veritie ; the ignorance of naturall 
causes, the ancient and universall 
hate conceived against the name of a 
witch ; their ill-favoured faces, their 


‘ spitefull words, their cursses and im- 


precations, their charmes made in 
ryme, and their beggerie, the feare of 
manie foolish folke, the opinion of 





1 And see the baptismal service in Ed. VI. Prayer-book. The latest case I 


have met with is the exorcism in 1788, at Bristol, by seven clergymen, of seven 
devils which possessed George Jenkins. It is mentioned in White’s ‘ Warfare of 
Science with Theology,’ vol. ii. p. 165. 

? King James’s ironical counter-charm was evidently not relied upon: ‘‘O 
omnipotent power of Tobacco / if it could by the smoake thereof chase out deuils 
as the smoake of Tobias fish did (which I am sure could smell no stronglier), it 
would serve for a precious Relicke both for the superstitious Priests and the 
insolent Puritanes to cast out Deuils withall.” It is fair to the memory of James 
to add that he afterwards condemned his own book (see D’Israeli, ‘ Miscellanies 
of Literature,’ ed. 1840, p- 332). 
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some that are wise, the want of Robin 
Goodfellowe and the fairies, which 
were woont to mainteine chat, and 
the common peoples talke in this be- 
halfe ; the authoritie of the inquisitors, 
the learning, cunning, consent, and 
estimation of writers herein, the false 
translations and fond interpretations 
used speciallie by papists ; and manie 
other like causes.” 

Perhaps James burnt Szot’s book 
because he could not answer it. 

So far, indeed, from belief in 
witchcraft having been killed, it 
lived and throve for years longer— 
to shed more and more blood. 
Trials and executions for witch- 
craft grew more and more fre- 
quent during the reign of James, 
and at length a hurricane of frenzy 
and injustice and cruelty swept 
over and devastated the land. The 
Puritans, dissenting as they did 
from both the Roman and Re- 
formed Churches, accepted the 
dogma of the Primitive Church 
anent devils ; and they, moreover, 
felt no compunction about carrying 
it to its practical conclusion. As 
firmly as the Catholic, the Oal- 
vinist was persuaded that witches 
committed malicious crimes by the 
aid of Satan. Beings so unutter- 
ably depraved could not be suffered 
to live among men; therefore the 
witch must die. Admitting their 
premises for argument’s sake, the 
conclusion was logical. Accord- 
ingly, scores, hundreds, ay, thou- 
sands, of poor forlorn creatures 
were executed for witchcraft under 
Puritan auspices. 

Upon what evidence ? 

All laws require that crimes be 
proved by evidence, and capital 
crimes by the strictest evidence ; 
but it was upon mere tittle-tattle, 
such as, however petty the offence, 
no magistrate would now grant a 
summons upon, that the weakest 
and wofullest of all human crea- 
tures, women, poor, aged, and 
friendless, were tortured, drowned, 
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and done to death. One cannot 
read these seventeenth - century 
trials without a sickening sense of 
shame. Men in those times seem 
to have been swept off their feet 
by a senseless panic. As accusers 
increased, so did the numbers of 
accused, till the persecution by 
Protestants rivalled, if it did not 
outdo, that of the Catholic in- 
quisitors a century before. 

In one shire of England— 
Suffolk—no less than sixty per- 
sons were judicially murdered 
within twelve months, 1645-46. 
Prosecutions were set on foot by 
a sordid wretch named Hopkins, 
who appointed and styled himself 
‘“‘witch-finder general,” and who, 
it is said,— but I fear the fact is 
not certain,—was at last himself 
“swum,” having, as is related by 
Batler in ‘ Hudibras’— 


‘“* proved himself at length a witch, 
And made a rod for his own breech.” 


One can hardly credit that such 
a case as that now to be related 
could ever have been possible in 
a civilised land. The Rev. John 
Lowis had been for fifty years 
vicar of Brandeston, near Fram- 
lingham. Accused in 1645 of the 
crime of witchcraft, the first step 
was to get a confession from him. 
Dr Hutchinson quotes a letter from 
a son of the then squire of Brandes- 
ton which shows how that little 
preliminary was managed :— 


“In answer to your request con- 
cerning Mr Lowis, my father was 
always of opinion that Mr Lowis 
suffered wrongfully, and hath often 
said that he did believe he was no 
more a wizard than he was. I have 
heard it from them that watched with 
him, that they kept him awake sev- 
eral nights together, and run him 
backwards and forwards about the 
Room until he was out of breath, then 
they rested him a little, and then they 
ran him again ; and thus they did for 
several Days and Nights together until 
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he was weary of his Life, and was 
scarce sensible of what he said or did. 
They swum him at Framlingham, but 
that was no true rule to try him by ; 
for they put in honest people at the 
same time, and they swam as well 
as he.” 


The confession they extorted was, 
that at Landguard Fort, where he 
had preached, as he walked on the 
wall he saw a great sail of ships 
passing by, and an imp which at- 
tended him moved him to send it 
to sink one of them—a new ship 
sailing from Ipswich ; that he con- 
sented, and saw the waves about 
that ship tumbling up and down 
like boiling water, and soon after 
she sank before his eyes, while 
the other ships sailed safely away. 
No evidence was asked for or 
adduced that any vessel of Ips- 
wich or elsewhere was missing, or 
that any ship had been seen by 
any one to sink at the time and 
place in question, or indeed any 
corroborative evidence at all. Mr 
Lowis defended himself manfully 
in court, but he was convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged. The poor 
old clergyman, fearing he might 
not be accorded Christian burial, 
read the pathetic service of the 
Church over himself upon his road 
to the gibbet. It is painful to 
have to add a fact so suggestive 
as that Parson Lowis—‘‘the old 
reading parson,” as Baxter con- 
temptuously styled him — was 
known to be hostile to the then 
(Presbyterian) Church government. 

Men of education and weight 
succumbed to the panic. The 
learned Vossius, while admitting 
that there might have been frauds, 
wrote thus :— 


_ “By men both learned, and quick- 
sighted, and grave, and honest, in 
many ages pest there are reported, 
and at this day remembered and told, 
innumerable instances, in which it is 
not possible but that with the evid- 
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ence of man there concurred the illu- 
sion or force of the devil, a malignant 
spirit supplying that which was be- 
yond the power of man.” 


And so, on a trial at St Ed- 
munds-Bury in 1664 of two poor 
widows for witchcraft, Sir Thomas 
Browne, the physician-philosopher 
and author of ‘ Religio Medici’— 
and, forsooth, of ‘ Vulgar Errors’! 
—gave the evidence which ensured 
a conviction. His own clear opin- 
ion was, that ‘‘ natural diseases are 
heightened to a great excess by 
the subtlety of the devil co-opera- 
ting with the malice of those we 
term witches, at whose instance he 
doth those villanies.” He had 
ever believed, and then believed, 
that there were witches. ‘They 
that doubt,” he said, “do not only 
deny them but spirits, and are 
obliquely and upon consequence a 
sort not of infidels but atheists.” 
The venerable Chief Baron Sir 
Matthew Hale laid it down in his 
charge to the jury :— 


“That there are such creatures as 
witches I make no doubt at all: the 
Scripture affirms it, and the wisdom 
of all nations has provided laws 
against such persons, which is to my 
thinking an argument of confidence 
in such a crime, as appears by that 
Act of Parliament which hath pro- 
vided punishment proportionable to 
the quality of the offence.” 


The jury’s verdict was “Guilty.” 
His lordship departed to complete 
his circuit ; and the widow women, 
who to the last declared their inno- 
cence, were hanged by the neck in 
due course of law. 

And such cases occurred not in 
England alone. An epidemic of 
insanity raged on the Continent, 
in lands both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, and spread even to the 
then far distant North America. 
In Germany two Catholic States 
were notorious. It is on record 
that in the two years 1627 to 
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1629 more than one hundred and 
fifty supposed witches were burnt 
in the bishopric of Wiirtzburg; and 
that there were no less than nine 
hundred trials for the same crime, 
between 1625 and 1630, in the 
bishopric of Bamberg. The vic- 
tims were of both sexes and from 
all classes of society; but as to 
religion, all or most seem to have 
been Lutherans. 

Luther, who, like Huss and 
Wickliff, had been himself called 
a wizard, held the same view as 
all Christian teachers had ever 
held. His words on the opening 
sentence of the third chapter of 
St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians 
are quoted in Gryse’s ‘Laien Bibel,’ 
1604: “I believe entirely that 
sorceresses through the help of 
the devil and by Divine permission 
can effect harm.” And in the 
Lutheran Greater Catechism, the 
first commandment, “Thou shalt 
have none other gods but Me,” is 
thus commented on: “ All those 
who make a bond with the devil 
that he should give them enough 
money or help them, . . . such as 
wizards or necromancers.” 

And so in Lutheran States also 
the persecution raged. To take 
as a fair example the duchy of 
Mecklenburg. The Duke of Meck- 
lenburg had in 1562 issued an 
ordinance :— 


“Tt is complained to us, that in 
our principality great scandal and 
misuse of God’s Word is brought 
about through sorcerers, magicians, 
and diabolical soothsayers, whereby 
our subjects are led into idolatry, 
superstition, and shame. Therefore 
we will and command, that any one, 
of whatever rank he may be, who 
busies himself with soothsaying or 
other sorcery, thereby intending to 
bring people to harm and misfortune, 
be punished by fire.” 


And this was repeated ten years 


later. Prosecutions, cruel and 
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unjust sentences, inhuman torture 
and executions, followed. In the 
town of Rostock alone one man 
and seventeen women were burnt 
for witchcraft in 1584. And the 
fury of superstitious fear raged for 
acentury. One of the later cases 
may serve for example. In 1675 
a student of Schwerin was accused 
that, being weak of memory and 
so unable to make his studies of 
much effect, he had at last been 
helped by an old witch, who had 
by her devilish arts enabled him 
to become a clergyman. He was 
convicted and sentenced. His 
right hand was cut off, his flesh 
was pinched with red-hot tongs, 
and what was left of him was 
burned. 

To cross the Baltic to Sweden: 
three hundred children, and many 
other persons of the village and 
district of Mohra, were in 1669 
charged with witchcraft. Seventy 
persons, of whom twenty-three had 
confessed and fifteen were children, 
were put to death; and thirty-six 
more young people between nine 
and sixteen were cruelly punished. 

In New England the disease 
broke out late among the Oalvin- 
istical settlers, having been brought 
there from Europe. Four persons 
had been executed in 1648; but 
not till forty years later did the 
madness become epidemic. It 
raged there with intense virulence, 
but not for long, and died out with 
the century. 

Towards the end of the century 
the knowledge of science was in- 
creasing, and the witchcraft frenzy 
was abating throughout Europe. 
In 1672 Louis XIV. released from 
prison many condemned witches, 
since which time there were few, 
if any, executions for witchcraft in 
France. In 1688 Christian Louis, 
then Duke of Mecklenburg, so 
doubted the reality of the crime 
of witchcraft that he offered not 
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only to dismiss harmless, but to 
bestow a great reward on, any one 
who could prove the power of the 
black art by changing herself or 
himself into an animal in his 
presence, making a thunderstorm, 
or riding away through the air. 
Ernst Boll, in his ‘ Geschichte 
Meklenburgs,’ observes that the 
persecution was noticed to abate 
when it began to recoil on its chief 
promoters, the clergy, and many of 
them had been burned. In Eng- 
land, after 1691, few trials for 
witchcraft ended in convictions. 

In New England the return of 
people to their right minds was 
signalised by striking and dra- 
matic proceedings. In 1696 a 
solemn fast was proclaimed at 
Salem, when Mr Wright! tells us 
that one of the judges stood up to 
declare publicly his remorse for the 
part he had taken in those lamented 
transactions, and the jurors signed 
a solemn declaration confessing 
that through ignorance they had 
brought on themselves the guilt 
of innocent blood, and they there- 
fore humbly begged forgiveness of 
God, and prayed that they might 
be considered candidly and aright 
by the living sufferers as being 
then under the power of a strong 
and general delusion, dc. 

It was these same trials, so 
remorsefully remembered and so 
deeply repented of, which the 
bigoted author of the ‘ Certainty 
of the World of Spirits’ and the 
‘Saints’ Rest’ had declared affor- 
ded proofs absolutely convincing 
of the truth of witchcraft,— 
“enough,” in his own words, 
“to silence any incredulity that 
pretended to be rational”! 

The last execution for witchcraft 
in England is said to have been 
that of a woman named Hicks, 
and of her nine-year-old daughter, 
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who were hanged at Huntingdon 
in 1716 for having sold their souls 
to the devil, tormented and de- 
stroyed their neighbours by mak- 
ing them vomit pins, and raised a 
storm, so that a ship was almost 
lost, by pulling off their stockings 
and making a lather of soap! 

In 1718 Dr Hutchinson, chap- 
lain in ordinary to King George 
I., and minister of St James’s in 
St Edmunds-Bury, wrote his ‘ His- 
torical Essay concerning Witch- 
craft,’ dedicated to the three chiefs 
of the Common Law Oourts. Its 
object was to prove the impossi- 
bility of witchcraft ; and that such 
a work was then needed is plainly 
shown by a list of no less than 
twenty-four books contending the 
contrary, which had been published 
in English from the Restoration 
to 1717, of which the most notable 
is Baxter’s ‘ Certainty of the World 
of Spirits,’ before cited. 

Not till 1736 was the Act of 
James formally repealed, though 
it had been for some time obsolete. 
The conversion of educated opinion 
is well shown by the words used 
in this repealing statute. George 
II.’s Parliament now legislated, not 
against the “consulting or cove- 
nanting with, entertaining, em- 
ploying, or feeding” evil spirits, 
as had the Parliament of James 
I., but only against “pretences to 
any acts or powers of witchcraft, 

. whereby ignorant persons 
were frequently defrauded,” and 
it now enacted that any person 
who should pretend to exercise 
or use any kind of witchcraft, 
sorcery, enchantment, or conjura- 
tion, should suffer imprisonment, 
& 


C. 
When the law ceased to recog- 
nise witchcraft the belief in it soon 
languished, at least among edu- 
cated people; but shreds of the 
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old tradition, like the drum-heads 
of Ziska’s skin, long continued to 
horrify the ignorant. In Sir John 
Sinclair’s ‘Statistical Account of 
Scotland’ it is recorded of a parish 
in Kirkcudbright :— 


“The lower class in general were 
(in the second or third decade of the 
eighteenth century) tainted strongly 
with superstitious sentiments and 
opinions, which had been transmitted 
down from one generation to another 
by tradition. They firmly believed 
in ghosts, hobgoblins, fairies, elves, 
witches, and wizards. . . . They used 
many charms and incantations to pre- 
serve themselves, their cattle, and 
houses from the malevolence of 
witches, wizards, and evil spirits. . . . 
They frequently saw the devil, who 
made wicked attacks upon them 
when they were engaged in their 
religious exercises and acts of de- 
votion.” 


Upon the Continent Maria Re- 
nata was burned for a witch at 
Wiirtzburg in 1749 ; and in Poland 
nine old women, charged with 
having made the land barren by 
witchcraft, were burned in 1775. 
In this country John Wesley, 
who died in 1791, wrote in his 
journal after the passing of the 
Act of Geo. II., that giving up 
witchcraft was in effect giving up 
the Bible: and the Cock Lane 
ghost scare in 1762 seems to 
have caused a fresh outbreak of 
the superstition; for soon after, 
an able writer, who chose to re- 
main anonymous, thought a de- 
monstration against it was needed, 
and published the pamphlet ‘Anti- 
Canidia,’! 

Even in times within living 
men’s memories, English rustics 
yet held by the savage trials by 
ordeal, once thought so efficacious 
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by an English sovereign, whose 
words were that “God hath ap- 
pointed (for a supernaturall signe 
of the monstrous impietie of 
witches) that the water shall re- 
fuse to receive them in her bosome, 
that have shaken off them the 
sacred water of baptisme, and wil- 
fully refused the benefite thereof.” 
Not seventy years, indeed, have 
passed since a poor man was 
“swum ” for a wizard in a Suffolk 
village. 

The strange conduct of a woman 
attracted the attention of the 
villagers of Wickham Skeith, who 
suspected she was “ possessed.” 
She ran up the walls of her room 
and hung upon the joints and ceil- 
ing beams just like a cat. An old 
man had had words with her about 
@ pig, and had been heard to utter 
threats ; and that it was he who 
had bewitched the woman was the 
general conclusion of the neigh- 
bours. Accordingly these disciples 
of James I. “swum” the unlucky 
man in a pond on their village 
green; and this confirmed their 
suspicions, for, though they tried 
hard to sink him for more than 
half an hour, he floated like a cork. 
The unhappy man was let go at 
last; but only the active inter- 
ference of the parson saved him 
from a repetition of the ordeal. 

Superstition, though happily the 
mere ghost of its former self, is alive 
to this day among our peasantry. 
In December 1890 a local news- 
paper contained this notable piece 
of information :— 


“In the Essex village of Little 
Hedingham lives an old labourer who 
is popularly supposed to be a wizard. 
Recently he told a man in charge of a 
load of straw that he would not get 





1 I think it was in 1765 that Sir William Blackstone wrote that ‘‘ to deny the 
possibility—nay, the actual existence—of witchcraft and sorcery is flatly to 
contradict the revealed Word of God in various passages of the Old and New 


Testaments.” ” 
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far with it; and a little farther on, 
the horse, an old one, fell, and was so 
injured that it had to be killed on the 
spot. The men called upon to assist 
were so convinced that the horse had 
been placed under the influence of the 
wizard, that they refused to move the 
carcass until a slice of flesh had been 
cut from the hind-quarters of the 
animal and burned in a bush fagot ; 
the idea being that the person who 
cast the spell would suffer burning in 
a corresponding part of his body.” 


A clear survival this of a horrible 
counter-spell, the use of which a 
century before is recorded in 
Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary of East An- 
glia.’ In 1744 this case, Mr Forby 
tells us, occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Ipswich. A sheep was 
said to be bewitched ; and in the 
belief that the witch would herself 
be consumed at the same time and 
in exact proportion with the ani- 
mal, it was suspended by its four 
feet over a fire, and all burnt to 
ashes except the feet. As soon as 
the sheep was consumed, a messen- 
ger was sent off to the house of 
the suspected witch, a woman of 
the name of Pett, at Ipswich. He 
there found the remains of her 
body lying upon the floor before 
the fire and burnt to a cinder, 
except the hands and feet, though 
the boarded floor on which it lay 
had not been even scorched. Mr 
Forby adds that the story was 
told him by a most respectable 
yeoman, who implicitly believed 
it; and that a curious account 
of the case was to be found in 
the ‘Ipswich Magazine’ for April 
1799, in which the fact of the 
woman’s death in the manner de- 
scribed was admitted, and attrib- 
uted to spontaneous combustion. 
One last case of modern English 
superstition. A poor woman, a 
near neighbour, confessed to a 
lady, a member of the writer’s 
family, how she had consulted a 
wise woman for her sick child. 
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The wise woman had told her to 
fill a saucer with milk, and put it 
outside the threshold at night ; 
and that if a weasel should come 
and drink of it, she was to give 
the child what the weasel had 
left. Does not this strange ad- 
vice of the modern white witch 
remind one of the old superstition 
anent food tasted by weasels, cur- 
rent, as has been narrated, in Ger- 
many in or before the reign of 
Charlemagne, and in England in 
the time of Saxon Egbert? 

The time-worn belief in witch- 
craft yet continues to hold up its 
head among us. It no longer 
haunts the educated, and even 
among rustic folk has become faint 
and weak ; but there is certainly 
life in it yet. What is the secret 
of its strange vitality ? 

Human nature has ever been, 
will never cease to be, prone to 
superstition. Primitive man in- 
stinctively craves superhuman aid, 
—is conscious of a sense of de- 
pendence on powers unknown, 
invisible. The goods of life— 
health, strength, prosperity — he 
accepts without special gratitude 
as normal conditions; but misfor- 
tunes—diseases, for instance—he 
attributes to the special malice of 
spiritual foes. This innate ten- 
dency of the primitive man we 
find in all races which yet remain 
in anything like a primitive con- 
dition. In Europe our last semi- 
savages are yet called by the name 
of Lapps, which signifies enchanters 
or wizards. M. Huc tells us that 
the Tartars believe that all ill- 
nesses are owing to the visitations 
of a 7Tchutgour or demon. From 
Mr R. K. Douglas’s ‘Society in 
China’ we learn that the priests 
of the Taoists (one of the three 
Chinese religions) profess to ex- 
pel demons of diseases’; that the 
Buddhist monks claim the same 
power ; and Mr Sproat, in ‘Studies 
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of Savage Life,’ says that the Abbé 
Huc’s description of the Mongols’ 
faith in the power of Lamas to 
drive out demons applies almost 
exactly to the belief of a tribe 
of Indians of the coast of British 
Columbia. In North America, in- 
deed, witchcraft was the religion 
of the Indians. Among the Tsim- 
shians, before their apostle Mr Dun- 
can had made Christians of them, 
the Shamans (sorcerers) were held 
in high honour ; but aShaman who 
used his magic arts for evil pur- 
poses was severely punished. He 
was first tied up and kept without 
food to extort confession. If he 
confessed, he was driven into the 
sea to expel the evil spirit; but 
if he refused to confess, he was 
left bound at the extreme low- 
water mark to be drowned at the 
rising of the tide. In the extreme 
south of America Oaptain Musters 
found like superstitions among the 
Patagonians. In Africa Mr Hali- 
burton, in a paper read to the 
British Association in 1887, tells 
us that the Suris—the nomadic 
division of the Berber race—“in- 
dulge in a sort of magic, and pro- 
fess to call up spirits, and to make 
persons at a distance appear, using 
a powder on a fire which stupefies 
the inquirer. They also make 
charms for finding money, curing 
illness, calling back vagrant hus- 
bands, &c.” And Negroland is 
honeycombed with witchcraft de- 
lusion, Mr Duff Macdonald, in his 
‘ Africana,’ describes the horrible 
system. The blacks carried magic 
to the Southern States of America, 
and to the West Indies, where it 
became notorious to white men as 
Obi.! And the author of ‘ Arabia 
Deserta’ found a very Europe-like 
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form of it in a Mussulman negro 
village in Arabia. 

One might fill pages with such- 
like illustrations of man’s aborigi- 
nal tendencies. And the tendency 
has cropped up in all ages, despite 
civilisation and education. It 
flourished in Egypt; among the 
civilised Israelites throughout their 
history (do not the Talmudists say 
that the mother of all witchcraft 
was Lilith, a wife of Adam before 
Eve’); among cultured Romans; 
and in all countries of Europe. 
What was the craze, wrongly 
called spiritualism, which broke 
out a few years ago, but a re- 
crudescence of old superstition ? 

But had not the belief in com- 
pacts with devils been upheld by 
support stronger than tendencies, 
it could not surely have sur- 
vived in enlightened Europe so 
long. In the course of describ- 
ing the sources and development 
of the witch delusion, it has 


\been shown what strong adventi- 


derived from the Church. It may 

e worth while to inquire whether 
a cause which continues, still pro- 
duces the same effect. The Chris- 
tian world is divided between Pro- 
testants and Roman Oatholics. 
Protestants have long ceased to 
teach the old doctrine. The Rom- 


ish clergy still teach it, and still 
pretend to exorcise devils.2 If the 
octrine still tends to encourage 
the belief in witchcraft, we should 
expect to find the delusion weaker 
in Protestant, stronger in Catholic, 
countries. Let us see whether this 
is so. 
To take England as a sample 
of the Protestant lands. Here 
the witchcraft chimera only lives 


ls support that delusion has 





1 De Quincey, in ‘Modern Superstition,’ notices that the Hebrew or Syriac 
word for the rites of necromancy was 0b or Obh. 
2 A striking illustration of this was a case related in the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ of 


20th November 1892. 
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among the most ignorant, and even 
they have long forgotten the most 
mischievous forms of it. Black 
witchcraft, which could hurt and 
could not help, has fallen almost 
out of memory; and so is grey 
witchcraft, which could both hurt 
and help: they remember only a 
little white witchcraft—the help- 
ful, harmless arts practised by 
village wise women. In Catholic 
lands, however, it is very different. 
Sad cases have occurred lately in 
Italy and in Ireland. Here is 
one from Hungary which sur- 
passes in horror the cruelties of 
the seventeenth century. I quote 
from the ‘East Anglian Daily 
Times’ :— 


“The ‘Globe’ Vienna correspond- 
ent reports that an extraordinary and 
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horrible drama has been enacted at 
the little village of Bekesely, near 
Tamesvar. Thérése Kleitch, an old 
woman, who lived in poverty, had 
long been alleged by the superstitious 
villagers to possess the power of a 
witch. Misfortunes in the village 
were attributed to her alleged evil 
influences, and the outbreak of an 
epidemic among children was declared 
to be her work. She was also supposed 
to have cast a spell over the stables, 
with the result that many horses and 
cattle recently died of disease, and 
this apparently incensed her neigh- 
bours. A plot was therefore formed 
in the village, and a terrible vengeance 
carried out. The unfortunate woman 
was seized, gagged, and, after being 
flogged, was crucified !” 


This in the closing decade of the 
nineteenth Christian century ! 
H. M. Doveury. 





TEMAGAMI. 


Far in the grim North-west, beyond the lines 
That turn the rivers eastward to the sea, 

Set with a thousand islands, crowned with pines, 
Lies the deep water, wild Temagami: 

Wild for the hunter’s roving, and the use 

Of trappers in the dark and trackless vales ; 
Wild with the trampling of the giant moose, 
And the weird magic of old Indian tales. 


All day with steady paddles toward the west 
Our heavy-laden long canoe we pressed : 

All day we saw the thunder-travelled sky 
Purpled with storm in many a trailing tress, 
And saw at eve the broken sunset die 

In crimson on the silent wilderness, 
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Adventures of the Comte de la Muette 


ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE DURING 
THE REIGN OF TERROR.! 


QUATREMAINS - QUATREPATTES, 


** MADEMOISELLE, what do you 
weave ?” 

She sat at the entrance to her 
sleeping-place—a hole under the 
radiated roots of an ancient oak- 
tree. We had happened upon the 
shelter in our league-long flight. 
It was one of those burrows— 
those Jogettes into which past gen- 
erations of the hunted and pro- 
scribed had sunk like moles, 
Many of our forests are honey- 
combed with them. Over the 
opening to this, once concealed by 
a cunning mat of weeds and 
branches, the roots had contrived 
a@ more enduring cover. Within, 
to walls and floor, yet clung the 
remnants of brushwood with which 
long ago the den had been lined. 

Carinne was deftly busy over a 
queer contrivance—a sort of fenc- 
ing mask that she plaited from 
thin tendrils of a binding-weed. 

“Monsieur on his high perch 
at night will suffer from the 
mosquitoes ? ” 

‘‘Has mademoiselle reason to 
think so?” 

“As I think I can tell when a 
little ape carries a nut in his 
pouch.” 

“Alas! but how cynical of 
romance are the tiny blood-suckers! 
They fly on a chromatic scale, 
mademoiselle. Often I try to 
comfort myself with the fancy 
that I am listening to the very 
distant humming of church bells ; 
and then comes a tiny prick, and 
something seems to rise from my 
heart to my face, and to blossom 
thereon. No doubt it is the 


flowers of fancy budding. And 
is the weed-bonnet for me?” 

“JT shall not want it in my 
burrow.” 

This gave me exquisite gratifica- 
tion, which survived the many 
inconveniences to which I was put 
by the bonnet falling off at night, 
and my having to descend to re- 
cover it. But it soon appeared 
that the least whim of this fascinat- 
ing child was to be my law. 

And yet what a dear lawless 
existence! [I do not know what 
termination to it we foresaw. 
Sooner or later the cold must 
drive me from my nightly cradle ; 
sooner or later the good fruits of 
the earth must wither. In the 
meantime we were grillon and 
cigale,—we stored not, neither did 
we labour; but we chatted, and 
we wandered, and we drew the 
marrow of every tender berry, 
and gnawed the rind of every 
tough, without making faces. 

And we quarrelled—mon Dieu ! 
but how we quarrelled! Scarce 
a day passed without dispute, and 
this in the end it was that resolved 
the situation for us. For truly 
my comrade was as full of moods 
and whimsies as the wind — one 
moment a curious sweet woman; 
the next, and on the prick of con- 
fidence, a pillar of salt. Yet, even 
as such, she herself was ever the 
savour to the insults she made me 
swallow. 

By then I was a little awaken- 
ing, I think, to a consciousness that 
was half fright, half ecstasy. Let 
me not misrepresent my meaning. 





1 Copyright, 1897, by Dodd, Mead & Co., in the United States of America. 
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I held the honour of Mademoiselle 
de Lage in high reverence; yet 
(and therefore, also, bien entendu) 
I could not but acknowledge to 
myself that in the depth of my 
heart was sprouting a desire for a 
more particular understanding be- 
tween us. This very self-confes- 
sion at last was like a terrifying 
surrender of independence — of 
irresponsibility—of all that sweet 
store of philosophy I had made it 
my practice to hive against the 
winter of old age. I saw my 
tranquillity yielded to a disturbing 
sense of duty. I felt my feet and 
my body stung by a thousand 
thorns as I turned into the narrow 
road of self-abnegation. No more 
for me should gleam the rosy gar- 
land and the wine-cup exhaling 
joy ; but rather the olive from the 
branch should stimulate my palate 
to caudle, and the priest sanctify 
my salt of life out of all flavour. 

Aie, Aie/ and what then? Why, 
I was forgetting that as a lady 
puts the deduction before the 
argument, and cultivates her in- 
tuitive perceptions by reading the 
dénotdment of a romance after the 
first chapter, so she will have de- 
cided upon the direction of that 
last gift of herself while pinning 
her favours upon the coats of a 
dozen successive hopefuls. I might 
humour or tease my fancy over 
the presumptive flavour of that 
draught of matrimony, while all 
the time Mademoiselle de Lage of 
Pierrettes held my person and 
my citizenship in frank contempt. 
Decidedly I was eating my chicken 
in the egg. 

Still, the very fearless suscep- 
tibility of the child, her beauty 
and her wilfulness, were so many 
flames to feed that fire of passion 
that the strange nature of our 
comradeship had first kindled in 
my breast. And so always before 
my mind’s eye I kept, or tried to 
keep, the picture of the Chevalier 
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Bayard and the Spanish ladies of 
Brescia. 


One day, in our wanderings, we 
came out suddenly upon a track 
of highroad that, sweeping from us 
round a foreshore of desolate hills, 
seemed, like a coast-current, to seb 
some gaunt pines at a little dis- 
tance swaying as if they were the 
masts of ships. By then, as I 
gather, we must have travelled as 
far north as Chalus, and were come 
into regions that, by reason of 
their elevation, were somewhat 
colder and moister than the sunny 
slopes we had quitted. Perhaps 
it was this change of atmosphere 
that chilled our odd but never 
too ardent relations one with the 
other; perhaps it was that Car- 
inne, as I, was at length taking 
alarm over the ambiguity of our 
position. In any case we fell out 
and apart, and so followed some 
harsh experiences to the pair of us. 

Now we backed from the public 
way in fright, and, concealing our- 
selves once more amongst the trees, 
sat down, and were for a long space 
silent. The interval was a preg- 
nant one to me, inasmuch as I 
was labouring with a resolve that 
had been forming for days in my 
breast, And at last I spoke— 

‘‘Carinne, we have been much 
at cross-purposes of late.” 

“Have we, M. Thibaut? But 
perhaps it is in the order of 
things.” 

“And that is to say that the 
plebeian Thibaut and the patrician 
De Lage cannot meet on a common 
plane?” 

“You must not put words in 
my mouth.” 

“ Ah, if I might!” 

“What then? It will soothe 
my ennui to hear.” 

“Not for the moment. Tell 
me, mademoiselle, would you re- 
new this comradeship were we 
to escape, and meet in the after- 
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time under better conditions of 
security ?” 

“Oh, monsieur! and would you 
have me wander hand in hand with 
you through the gardens of the 
Thuilleries ? or invite you to sleep 
upon the tester of my bed ? or open 
my mouth like a young bird at the 
fruit - stalls, that you might pop 
in raspberries ?” 

* Unkind! I would have you 
meet me by chance; I would see 
your eyes open to a light of 
pleasure ; I would have you come 
gladly to me and take my fingers 
in yours and say: ‘ This is he that 
was my good friend when I needed 
one.’” 

“T will remember. And then 
all will clap their hands and cry 
‘Bravo!’ will they not? and I 
shall feel a little excitement. 
‘Qu’y a-t-il, Jacko!’ I shall say. 
‘Show the company some of the 
pretty tricks you played in the 
woods.’ ” 

I was silent. 

“And are those the words you 
would put in my mouth, monsieur?” 
said Carinne. 

“T referred to the present,” I 
answered coldly; “and, as you 
take it so, I will speak in your 
person as I would have you speak. 
‘Jean-Louis,’ you say, ‘I am, 
like all sweet women, an ag- 
glomerate of truths and incon- 
sistencies; yet I am not, in the 
midst of my wilfulness, insensible 
to the suffering my caprice of 
misunderstanding puts you to; 
and, in face of the equivocal 
character of our intercourse, I 
will forego the blindness that is 
@ privilege of my sex. Speak 
boldly, then, what lies in your 
heart.’” 

As I spoke in some trepidation, 
Carinne’s face grew enigmatical 
with hardness and a little pallor, 
and she looked steadily away from 
me. 

“T thank you,” she said softly, 
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“for that word ‘equivocal.’ But 
please to remember, monsieur, that 
this ‘intercourse’ is none of my 
seeking.” 

“You choose to misapprehend 
me.” 

“Oh! it is not possible,” she 
cried, turning sharply upon me, 
“You take advantage of my con- 
descension and of the wicked 
licence of the times, Have you 
sought, by this elaborate process, 
to entrap me into a confession of 
dependence upon you? Why” 
(she measured me scornfully with 
her eyes), “I think I look over 
and beyond you, monsieur.” 

“Now,” I said, stung beyond 
endurance by her words, “I pro- 
nounce you, mademoiselle, the 
most soulless, as you are the 
most beautiful, woman I have ever 
encountered. I thought I loved 
you with that reverence that would 
subscribe to the very conditions 
that Rachel imposed upon Jacob. 
I see I was mistaken, and that I 
would have bartered my gold for 
a baser metal. And now, also, I 
see, mademoiselle, that the cal- 
lousness you displayed in presence 
of the murdered Lepelletier, which 
I had fain fancied was a paralysis 
of nerve, was due in effect to 
nothing less vulgar than an unfeel- 
ing heart!” 

She stared at me in amazement, 
it seemed. I was for the moment 
carried quite beyond myself. 

“T will leave you,” I cried, “to 
your better reflections—or, at least, 
to your better judgment. This 
Thibaut will walk off the high 
fever of his presumption, and re- 
turn presently, your faithful and 
obedient servant.” 

I turned, fuming, upon my heel, 
and strode off amongst the trees. 
Thad not gone a dozen paces when 
her voice stayed me. I twisted 
myself about. 

“Do not lift your head so high, 
monsieur,” she said, “or you will 
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run it against a mushroom and 
hurt yourself,” 


Insolent — cruel — fascinating ! 
For what had I indulged this 
mood of quixotry—for what per- 
mitted this intolerable child to 
gall my sides with her disdain? 
Would it have been thus had I 
condescended to drive her coquetry 
to bay with that toothless dog of 
my rank? Ah! I believed so; 
and that only made the sting of 
her contempt the more poisonous. 
It was my person that could not 
suffice; and truly there is no 
bribe to a woman’s favour like an 
extra inch of weediness. She is 
the escapement of the heart ; but 
the reason she will never move 
till she acquire a sense of propor- 
tion. She was designed but to 
put man out of conceit with him- 
self, and I think she was not 
formed of his rib but of his 
spleen. Therefore the tap - root 
of her nature is grievance, from 
which her every leaf and flower 
and knot and canker takes its 
sustenance of misconstruction. 
She may bloom very fair and 
sweet; but then so does the 
dulcamara, and to taste either is 
dangerous. 

Thinking these thoughts, I 
postponed my return to the little 
glade where I had left Oarinne. 
She should believe me gone for 
good and all, I vowed, and so 
should she suffer the first pangs 
of desertion. Then, though she 
wished to make me feel small, 
no giant should figure so great in 
her eyes as the moderate Thibaut. 

At last, in the early glow of 
evening, the unquenchable yearn- 
ing in my heart would brook no 
longer delay. Half - shamefaced, 
half-stubborn, I retraced my steps 
to the glen that held my all of 
aggravation and of desire. 

She was not there. She never 
came to it more. For long I 
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would not realise the truth. I 
waited, and hoped, and often 
circumambulated the spot where 
she had rested, hurrying over a 
greater or less circumference ac- 
cording to my distance from the 
centre. I called—I entreated 
—perhaps in the darkness of 
night I wept. It was all of no 
avail. She had vanished without 
leaving a trace, wilfully and re- 
sentfully, and had thus decided 
to reward my long service of 
devotion. 

When — after lingering about 
the spot for two nights and 
two days, drugging a dying 
hope with the philtre of its 
own brewing—lI at length knew 
myself convicted of despair, a 
great bitterness awoke in my 
breast that I should have thus 
permitted myself to be used and 
fooled and rejected. 

“She is not worthy of this vast 
of concern!” I cried. “I will 
forget her, and resume myself, 
and be again the irresponsible 
maggot contributing to the decay 
of a worm-eaten system. To 
taste disenchantment! After all, 
that is not to drink the sea!” 

But it was to eat of its fruit of 
ashes ; and I was to carry a burden 
with me that I might not forego. 
This in my subsequent wanderings 
made my steps drag heavily, as if 
always I bore in the breast of my 
coat the leaden image of an angel. 
But, nevertheless, I could muster 
a pride to my aid in moments of 
a very desperate lassitude of the 
soul, 


With the opening of October I 
was still a solitary “ rogue,” ostra- 
cised from my herded kind. I 
had wandered so far north as that 
I saw Paris (the ultimate goal, I 
felt, of my weary feet) to swim 
distinguishable in the misty ken 
of my mind. Therefrom always 
seemed to emanate a deadly but 
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dulcet atmosphere, the attraction 
of which must sooner or later 
overpower me. Sometimes in the 
night I could have thought I 
heard the city’s swarming voices 
jangling to me down the steeper 
roads of wind ; sometimes the key- 
stone of the Conciergerie would 
figure to me as the lodestone to 
all shattered barques tossing help- 
lessly on a shoreless waste. For I 
was sick to the heart of loneliness ; 
sick of the brute evasion of my 
race ; sick of my perilous immunity 
from all the burning processes of 
that frantic drama of my times. 
And so I trudged ever with my 
face set to the north, and the hum 
of the witches’ cauldron, whose 
broth was compound of all hero- 
ism and all savagery, singing 
phantomly in my ears. 

And to this direction yet an- 
other consideration induced me. 
With the approach of chillier 
weather the wild wood-life of the 
wilder provinces asserted itself, and 
assumed a more menacing aspect. 
The abolition of the game laws 
had brought about, indeed, an 
amazing increase in the number 
of wolves and foxes; and what 
with these on one side and sans- 
culottism on the other, I had often 
latterly felt myself walking be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. 
Then, once upon a time, I was 
joined by an odd roguish way- 
fellow, the obliquity of whose 
moral vision I overlooked for the 
sake of his company ; and through 
him was my burden of self -de- 
pendence a little lightened. 

I had sunk asleep one afternoon 
in a copse neighbouring on the 
royal village of Cléry. Autumn 
is all a siesta in that mild and 
beautiful district. Waking, I felt 
the sunlight on my eyes like a 
damp warm sponge ; and so with 
my lids gratefully closed I fell 
a-musing. 
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“To think,” | murmured, “ that 
the twang of a beetle’s bowstring 
at my ear on the old bridge out- 
side Coutras should have been the 
key-note to all this devil’s dance 
of mine !” 

I thought I heard a faint rustle 
somewhere at hand—a squirrel or 
coney. I paid no attention to it, 
but indulged my mood of intro- 
spection. By-and-by a step came 
towards me, advancing boldly 
amongst the trees from a dis- 
tance. It approached, reached, 
stopped over against me. I op- 
ened my eyes as I lay, my arms 
under my head, and placidly sur- 
veyed the new-comer. He stood 
looking down upon me, his fingers 
heaped upon the black crutch of 
his bdton, and when he saw me 
awake he nodded his head in a 
lively manner. 

“The occasion is opportune,” 
he said, in a quick, biting voice. 

His lower jaw projected, show- 
ing a straight row of little even 
teeth —like palings to keep his 
speech within bounds. The bright- 
ness of his half-seen eyes belied 
the indolence of their lids. He 
wore a jacket of sheepskin, wool 
outwards; and a leathern bag, 
stuffed with printed broadsides, 
hung from his shoulder by 4 
length of scarlet tape. On his 
head was a three-cornered hat, 
fantastically caught up with 
ribbons, and his legs and feet 
were encased respectively in fine 
black hose and the neat pumps 
with buckles known as pantou/les 
de Palais. 

“ Comment?” said I, without 
moving. 

“ The citizen has slept?” 

“ Most tranquilly.” 

“The citizen has dreamt?” _ 

“ Without doubt. And he 1s 
awake.” 

He made a comprehensive ges- 
ture with his stick and his hands. 
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“ But I interpret dreams,” said 
he—“ and at one price. I will 
unravel you the visions of a poli- 
tician or expound himself to Jack 
Hodge for the common charge of 
fifty centimes.” 

He bent his head towards me 
with an affectation of scrutiny. 

“T perceive the citizen does not 
credit me,” he said. 

“And so his eyes rebuke his 
scepticism, interpreter of dreams,” 
said I; “for thou hast rightly 
construed their meaning.” 

“Ah!” he murmured, raising 
himself and drawing in his breath. 
“ But I find it simple to convince 
the most incredulous.” 

You do?” ; 

‘‘Yes,” he cried, clapping his 
chest; “for know that thou 
speak’st with Quatremains-Quatre- 
pattes himself!” 

He dwelt on the pause that fol- 
lowed ; collapsed from it ; regarded 
me, it seemed, in astonishment. 

“Thou hast not heard of me?” 

“Again the interpreter of dreams 
justifies himself.” 

He looked away from me, in a 
high manner of abstraction. 

“And this is for the sunshine 
of fame to throw one’s shadow 
over half the world!” said he. 

“Maybe thy fame is at its 
meridian, citizen, and thy shadow 
consequently a little fat blot at 
thy feet?” 

He turned to me again. 

“Oh yes,” he cried sarcasti- 
cally. “Iam Quatremains-Quatre- 
pattes, and some outside the 
beaten track know my name, per- 
haps. But possibly the citizen has 
never heard even of Jean Cazotte ?” 

“On the contrary ; I have seen 
and spoken with him.” 

“Par exemple/ The man was 
a charlatan. He could foretell 
everything but his own guillotin- 
ing last year. And yet thou art 
ignorant—well, well!” 
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He threw up his hands in de- 
precation; then came and sat 
down on the grass beside me. 

“Cela mest égal, M. Quatre- 
mains-Quatrepattes,” said I. 

“Ah!” he said; “but I will 
convince thee at once. Describe 
to me thy dream.” 

“T dreamt I wrestled with an 
angel and was overthrown.” 

“Thy mistress has quarrelled 
with and rejected thee.” 

“An obvious deduction. Yet I 
will assure you she is no angel.” 

“Canst thou say so? But we 
are all of the seed of Lucifer. 
Proceed.” 

*“T dreamt how a great march 
grew out of a single accident of 
sound.” 

Here I was watchful of him, 
and I saw some relish twitch his 
lips. He assumed an air of tense 
introspection, groping with his 
soul, like a fakir, amongst the 
reflex images thrown upon the 
backs of his eyeballs. 

“T hear a note,” he said pre- 
sently, as if speaking to himself 
—‘one vibrant accent like the 
clipt song of a bullet. Is it 
struck from an instrument or 
from any resounding vessel? It 
comes down the wind—it clangs 
—it passes. Nay — it signifies 
only that some winged insect has 
fled by the ear of a solitary 
traveller resting on an ancient 
bridge ; yet from that little bugle- 
sound shall the traveller learn to 
date the processes of a long and 
fruitless journey.” 

I broke into a great laugh. 

“Most excellent!” I cried. 
“Thou hast an ingenuity of adap- 
tation that should make thy for- 
tune—even at the very low rate 
of fifty centimes the job.” 

His eyebrows lifted at me. 

“Why, M. Quatremains-Quatre- 
pattes—M. Jacquemart,” said I, 
—‘‘T knew thee listening to me 
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just now ; and I heard thee steal 
away and come again. It is easy 
to construe with the key in one’s 
hand.” 

He was no whit abashed. 

“Cela m’est égal,” he said ser- 
enely, echoing my words. ‘“ But 
I can foretell one’s future, never- 
theless, very exactly.” 

“ Why, so can I, if I am not to 
be called upon to verify my state- 
ments,” 

He looked suddenly in my face. 

‘Thou arta disguised aristocrat.” 

“Better and better. But are 
we not all such to ourselves? The 
soul is excessively exclusive.” 

You will not consider I have 
earned my fee?” said he. 

“Fifty times over, my friend. 
Will you take it in a promissory 
note?” 

“ Ah!” he cried pleasantly, “I 
perceive I have sown in barren soil.” 

“Again you justify yourself. 
Yet should I be a very thicket 
were all the berries I have swal- 
lowed of late to germinate in me.” 

“Ts that so?” said he. “But I 
have been a scapegoat myself——” 
and thereat this extraordinary per- 
son pressed upon me some food he 
had with him with an ample and 
courtly grace. 

“This shall yield a better crop 
than my prophesying,” he said, 
watching me as I munched. 

“Of a surety,” I answered ; 
“the full harvest of my gratitude.” 

He pondered at me. 

“T wish I could convince thee,” 
he said. 

“Wherefore? Is not the evil 
sufficient for the day in this dis- 
tracted land? Why should one 
want to probe the future?” 

‘Because forewarned is fore- 
armed.” 

“Oh, little Quatremains-Quatre- 
pattes! Dost thou not perceive 
the paradox? How can destiny 
be altered by foreknowledge? If 
you interpret that I am to be 
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guillotined, and I profit by the 
statement to evade such a catas- 
trophe, how is not your prophecy 
stultified ?” 

“Why, I have no creed of pre- 
destination, The lords of life and 
death are not inexorable. Some- 
times, like M. St Meard, one may 
buy his reprieve of them with a 
jest. Above all, they hate the sour 
fatalist whose subscription to his 
own faith is a gloomy affectation.” 

“Well; I think I love thee a 
little.” 

He looked at me with a smile, 


‘‘Oome with me, then. I long 
to give thee proof. Dost thou 
need a safeguard? Thou shalt 


run under my wing—¢a et la— 
to Paris if thou wilt. Iam popu- 
lar with all. If necessity drives, 
thou shalt figure as my Jack- 
pudding. What! thou mayst even 
play up to the part. Thou hast 
slept in the mire; but ‘many a 
ragged colt makes a good horse.’” 

I laughed. 

“Why not?” I said. “For I 
have played the tragic to empty 
houses till I am tired.” 

Quatremains -Quatrepattes and 
his merry andrew gambolled 
through a score of villages on 
their road to Paris. I found the 
rascal hugely popular, as he had 
boasted he was, and a most excel- 
lent convoy to my humble craft, 
so perilously sailing under false 
colours. He was subtle, shrewd, 
seasonable,—of the species whose 
opportunity is accident ; and per- 
haps no greater tribute could be 
paid to his deftness than this— 
that he never once exposed him- 
self to detection by me in a ques- 
tion of moral fraud. ‘“ Zon génve 
a la main crochue,” I would say to 
him, chuckling ; but he would only 
respond with a rebuking silence. 

Early he handed over the bag 
of pbroadsides—the revolutionary 
songs and ballads (some, it must 
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be confessed, abominably coarse) 
—to my care, that so he himself 
might assume a lofty indifference 
to the meaner processes of his 
business. This delighted me. It 
was like a new rattling game to 
me to hawk my commodities 
amongst the crowd; to jest and 
laugh with my fellows once more 
under cover of the droll I repre- 
sented. Shortly, I think, I be- 
came as popular as Quatremains 
himself; and over this, though he 
loved me as a valuable auxiliary, 
he began to look a little sober by- 
and-by, as if he dreaded I should 
joke the weightier part of his com- 
merce out of all respect. 

His popularity was chiefly with 
the village wenches. They would 
gather about him at the fountains, 
and pay their sous open-eyed to be 
expounded ; or singly they would 
withdraw him into nooks or private 
places if the case was serious. 

“ Citizen seér,” says Margot, “I 
dreamed I fell and was wounded.” 

“That is good, little minette. 
Thou wilt pay me five sous for a 
fond lover.” 

“Citizen seér, I dreamed I was 
eating of a great egg.” 

“And thou shalt shortly beget 
a male child that shall bring thee 
honour.” 

“* How now, old Jackalent !” 

There rises a shrill cackle of 
laughter. 

“Fi done, Margot! On te le 
rendra de bonne hewre |” 

To submit the commerce of love 
to the test of a little dream- 
manual he carried about with 
him, that was Quatremains’ sys- 
tem. This key (it was in manu- 
script) interpreted on a couple of 
hundred, or more, words, from 
Abel to Wounds , but affairs of the 
heart predominated through the 
whole alphabet of nonsense. He 
would coach himself continually 
from it in secret; but indeed a 
small wit and a trifle of invention 
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were all that was needed. Now 
and again I would rally him on 
this petty taxing of credulity. 

“How now!” he would answer. 
* Art thou not yet convinced ?” 

“ By what, thou most surprising 
Quatremains-Quatrepattes ?” 

“For example, did I not foretell 
that Mére Grignon, whose husband 
was guillotined, would be brought 
to bed of a child with the mark of 
the Jwnette on its throat; and were 
not my words verified the same 
night ?” 

“But who knows that some one 
may not have bribed the nurse to 
score the neck of the new-born 
with whipcord?” 

‘“‘Téte-bleu / Should I hold good 
my reputation and pay this nurse, 
think’st thou, out of five sous ?” 

But the rascal had other strings 
to his bow, all twanging to the 
same tune de folles amours— 
charms, fortune-telling, palmistry : 
so many lines under the thumb, 
so many children; a shorter first 


joint to the little than to its neigh- 


bour finger, the wife to rule the 
roast ; a mole on the nose, success 
in intrigues ; a mole on the breast, 
sincerity of affection. Then, too, 
he would tell nativities, cast horo- 
scopes, quarter the planets for you 
like an orange or like the fruit of 
his imagination. There is a late 
picture of him often before me as 
he sat in the market-place of Es- 
sonnes, a little village that lies 
almost within view of the towers 
of Paris. A half-dozen blooming 
daughters of the Revolution stood 
about him, their hands under their 
aprons for warmth,—for it was 
pretty late in November, and in 
fact the eve of St Catherine’s 
feast. 

“ Now,” said Quatremains, 
“there are seven of ye, and that 
is the sure number,—for there 
must not be more: than seven nor 
fewer than three; and be certain 
ye are quick to my directions.” 
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(He jingled softly in his fists the 
copper harvest of his gathering.) 
“ Are all of ye virgins?” he cried. 
“Tf the charm fails, she who is 
not will be accountable to the 
others.” (He scanned their hot 
faces like a very Torquemada of 
the true faith.) ‘To-morrow, 
then,” he said, “let each wear 
inside her bosom all day a sprig 
of myrtle. At night, assemble to- 
gether privately in a room, and, 
as the clock strikes eleven, take 
ye each your twig and fold it in 
tissue-paper, having first kindled 
charcoal in a chafing-dish. There- 
onto throw nine hairs from the 
head, and a little moon-paring of 
every toe- and finger-nail, as also 
some frankincense, with the fra- 
grant vapour arising from which 
ye shall fumigate each her packet. 
Now, go to your beds, and with 
the stroke of midnight compose 
yourselves to slumber, the envel- 
lope under the head, and, so ye 
have not failed to keep silence 


THE AFFAIR OF 


Gardel—one of the most emi- 
nent and amusing rascals of my 
experience—is inextricably associ- 
ated with my memories of the 
prison of the Little Force. He 
had been runner to the Marquis 
de Kercy; and that his vanity 
would by no means deny, though 
it should procure his conviction 
ten times over. He was vivacious, 
and at all expedients as ingenious 
as he was practical ; and, while he 
was with us, the common-room of 
La Force was a theatre of varieties. 

By a curious irony of circum- 
stance, it fell to Madame, his former 
chatelaine, to second his extrava- 
gances. For he was her fellow- 
prisoner; and, out of all that 
motley, kaleidoscopic assemblage, 
an only representative of the tra- 
ditions of her past. She indulged 
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from first to last, each shall as- 
suredly be made conversant in 
dream with her future husband.” 

Oh, wonderful nature of woman, 
thus, in a starving France, to throw 
sous into a pool for the sport of 
vanity ! 


Quatremains smuggled me into 
Paris, and there, for we had no 
further use of one another, our 
connection ceased. Thencefor- 
wards I must live on my wits— 
other than those he had taxed— 
and on the little pieces of money 
that remained to me for feast- 
days. The struggle was a short 
one. I had not been a fortnight 
in the city when the blow that I 
had so long foreseen fell upon me. 
One day I was arrested and car- 
ried to La Force. That, perhaps, 
was as well ; for my personal estate 
was dwindled to a few livres, and 
I knew no rag-picker that would 
be likely to extend to me his 
patronage and protection. 


THE CANDLES. 


him, indeed, as if she would say, 
“Tn him, mes amis, you see exem- 
plified the gaieties that I was born 
to patronise and applaud.” 

She was a small, faded woman, 
of thirty-five or so—one of those 
colourless aristocrats who, lying 
under no particular ban, were re- 
served to complete the tale of any 
fournée that lacked the necessary 
number of loaves. It is humiliat- 
ing to be guillotined because fifty- 
nine are not sixty. But that, in 
the end, was her fate. 

I recall her the first evening of 
my incarceration, when I was per- 
mitted to descend, rather late, to 
the salle de récréation of the pro- 
scribed. She was seated, with 
other ladies, at the long table. 
The music of their voices rippled 
under the vaulted ceiling. They 
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worked, these dear creatures—the 
decree depriving prisoners of all 
implements and equipments not 
yet being formulated. Madame 
la Marquise stitched proverbs into 
a sampler in red silk. She looked, 
perhaps, a morsel slatternly for a 
grande dame, and her fine lace 
was torn. But the sampler must 
not be neglected, for all that. 
Since the days she had played at 
“Proverbs” (how often’) in the 
old paternal chateau, her little 
philosophy of life had been all 
maxims misapplied. Her sampler 
was as eloquent to her as was their 
knitting to the ladies in the Place 
du Tréne. Endowed with so noble 
a fund of sentiments, how could 
they accuse her of inhumanity? I 
think she had a design to plead 
“sampler” before Fouquier Tin- 
ville by-and-by. 

I had an opportunity presently 
to examine her work. “A laver 
la téte d’un Maure on perd sa les- 
sive.” She had just finished it— 
in Roman characters, too, as @ 
concession to the Directory. It was 
a problem-axiom the Executive had 
resolved unanswerably—as I was 
bound to tell her. 

“Comment?” she asked, with a 
little sideling perk of her head, like 
a robin, 

“Oan madame doubt? It re- 
quests the black thing to sneeze 
once into the basket; and, behold! 
the difficulty is surmounted.” 

“ Fi donc/” she cried, and stole 
me a curious glance. Was I de- 
lirious with the Revolution fever ? 

“Of what do they accuse you, 
my friend?” she said kindly, by- 
and-by. 

_ “Agrave offence, surely. There 
is little hope for me. I gave a citi- 
zen ‘you’ instead of ‘ thou.’” 

“So? But how men are thought- 
less! Alas!” (She treated me toa 
little proverbagain.) “‘ The sleep- 
ing cat needs not to be aroused.’” 
This was late in the evening, a 
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little before the “lock up” hour 
was arrived. 

Earlier, as I had entered, she 
lifted her eyebrows to Gardel, who 
stood, her chevalier d’honneur, be- 
hind her chair, The man advanced 
at once, with infinite courtesy, and 
bade me welcome, entirely in the 
grand manner, to the society of La 
Force. 

“T have the honour to repre- 
sent madame, This kiss I impress 
upon monsieur’s hand is to be 
returned.” 

The ladies laughed. I advanced 
gravely and saluted the Marquise. 

*sT restore it, like a medal blessed 
of the holy father, sanctified a hun- 
dredfold,” I said. 

There was a mignonne seated 
near who was critical of my 
gallantry. 

“But monsieur is enamoured 
of his own lips,” she said in a little 
voice. 

“Cruel!” I cried. ‘“ What 
should I mean but that I breathed 
into it all that I have of reverence 
for beauty? If the citoyenne——” 

There was a general cry—‘ A 
fine! a fine!” 

The hateful word was interdicted 
under a penalty. 

“T pay it!” I said, and stooped 
and kissed the fair cheek. 

Its owner flushed and looked a 
little vexed, for all the general 
merriment. 

“Monsieur cheapens his own 
commodities,” she said. 

“Ah, mademoiselle! I know 
the best investments for my heart. 
I am a very merchant of love. If 
you keep my embrace, I am well 
advertised. If you return it, I am 
well enriched.” 

The idea was enough. Cardel 
invented a new game from it on 
the spot. In a moment half the 


company was rustling and chatter- 

ing and romping about the room. 
M. Damézague’s “ Que férons- 

nous demains matin?” —that should 
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have been this vivacious Gardel’s 
epitaph. He could not be monot- 
onous; he could not be unoriginal ; 
he could not rest anywhere—not 
even in his grave, It was curious 
to see how he deluded la Marquise 
into the belief that she was his 
superior. 

Indeed, these prisons afforded 
strange illustration of what I may 
call the process of natural adjust- 
ments. Accidents of origin de- 
prived of all significance, one could 
select without any difficulty thesouls 
to whom a free Constitution would 
have ensured intellectual promi- 
nence. I take Gardel as an in- 
stance. Oonfined within arbitrary 
limits under the old régime, his 
personality here discovered itself 
masterful. His resourcefulness, his 
intelligence, overcrowed us all, irre- 
sistibly leaping to their right sphere 
of action. He had a little learn- 
ing even; but that was no con- 
dition of his emancipation. Also, 
he was not wanting in that sort of 
courage with which one had not 
condescended hitherto to accredit 
lackeys. No doubt in those days 
one was rebuked by many dis- 
coveries. 

Yet another possession of his 
endeared him to all misérables in 
this casual ward of the guillotine. 
He had a mellow baritone voice, 
and a répertoire of playful and 
tender little folk-songs. Clélie (it 
was she I had kissed; I never 
knew her by any other name) 
would accompany him on the harp, 
till her head drooped and the 
poudre maréchale from her hair 
would glitter red on the strings— 
not to speak of other gentle dew 
that was less artificial. 

Then she would look up, with 
a pitiful mouth of deprecation. 
“La paix, pour Dieu, la paix /” 
she would murmur. “My very 
harp weeps to hear thee.” 

The pathos of his songs was not 
in their application. Perhaps he 
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was quit of worse grievances than 
those the Revolution presented to 
him. Perhaps he was happier 
proscribed than enslaved. At 
any rate, he never fitted music 
to modern circumstance. His sub- 
jects were sweet, archaic — the 
mythology of the woods and pas- 
tures. It was in their allusions 
to a withered spring-time that the 
sadness lay. For, believe me, we 
were all Punchinellos, grimacing 
lest the terror of tears should 
overwhelm us. 

There was a chansonnette of his, 
the opening words of which ran 
somewhat as follows :— 


‘¢ Oh, beautiful apple-tree ! 

Heavy with flowers 
As my heart with love ! 

As a little wind serveth 
To scatter thy blossom, 

So a young lover only 
Is needed to ravish 
The heart from my bosom.” 


This might be typical of all. We 
convinced ourselves that we caught 
in them echoes of a once familiar 
innocence, and we wept over our 
lost Eden. Truly the indulging of 
introspection is the opportunity of 
the imagination. 

To many brave souls Gardel’s 
peasant ballads were the requiem— 


‘¢ Passez, la Dormette, 
Passez par chez nous! ”— 


and so comes the rascal Cabochon, 
our jailer, with his lowering Awis- 
siers, and the ‘ Evening Gazette’ in 
his hand. 

‘“‘So-and-so, and So-and-so, and 
So-and-so, to the Conciergerie.” 

Then, if the runner had been 
singing, would succeed some little 
emotions of parting—moist wistful 
eyes, and the echo of sobs going 
down the corridor. 

Yet, more often, Cabochon would 
interrupt a romp, to which the 
condemned would supplement 4 
jocund exit. 
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“ Adieu, messieurs! adieu / 
adieu / We cannot keep our coun- 
tenanceslonger. We kneel to San- 
son, who shall shrive us—Sanson, 
the Abbé, the exquisite, in whose 
presence we all lose our heads!” 

And so the wild hair and fever- 
ish eyes vanish. 

But it is of Gardel and the Mar- 
quise I speak. While many went 
and many took their places, these 
two survived for a time. To the 
new, as to the old, the rogue was 
unflagging in his attentions. His 
every respite inspired him with 
fresh audacity; from each con- 
demned he seemed to take a cer- 
tain toll of animation. 

Presently Madame and _ her 
emancipated servant, with Olélie 
and I, would make a nightly habit 
of it to join forces in a bout of 
“Quadrille.” We appropriated an 
upper corner of the long table, and 
(for the oil lamps on the walls were 
dismally inadequate) we had our 
four wax candles all regular—but 
in Burgundy bottles for sconces. 
A fifth bottle, with no candle, but 
charged with the ruddier light 
that illuminates the heart, was a 
usual accompaniment. 

We chattered famously, and on 
many subjects. Hope a little ral- 
lied, maybe, as each night brought 
Cabochon with a list innocent of 
our names. 

Also we had our eccentricities, 
that grew dignified by custom. If, 
in the game, “Roi rendw” was 
called, we paid, not with a fish, but 
with a hair plucked from the head. 
It made Clélie cry; but not all 
from loyalty. So, if the King of 
Hearts triumphed, its owner drank 
“rubis sur Vongle,” emptying his 
glass and tapping the edge of it 
three times on his left thumb- 
nail, 

Now, I am to tell you of the 
black evening that at the last 
broke up our coterie—of the fran- 
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tic abandon of the scene, and the 
tragedy of farce with which it 
closed. 

On that afternoon Gardel 
sparkled beyond his wont. He 
made the air electric with anima- 
tion. The company were vocifer- 
ous for a romp, but at present we 
four sat idly talkative over the dis- 
used cards. 

“*“M. Gardel, you remind me of a 
gnat-maggot.” 

“ How, sir?” says Gardel. 

“Tt is without offence. Once, 
as a boy, I kept a tub of gold-fish. 
In this the eggs of the little insect 
would be found to germinate. I 
used to watch the tiny water- 
dragons come to the surface to 
take the air through their tails— 
my faith! but that was comically 
like the France of to-day. Now 
touch the water with a finger, and 
pouf / there they were all scurried 
to the bottom in a panic, not to 
rise again till assured of safety.” 

“That is not my way,” says 
Gardel. 

“Wait, my friend. By-and-by, 
nearing their transformation, these 
mites plump out and lose their 
gravity. Then, if one frights them, 
they try to wriggle down; their 
buoyancy resists. They may sink 
five—six inches. It is no good. 
Up they come again, like bubbles 
in champagne, to burst on the sur- 
face presently and fly away.” 

“ And shall I fly, monsieur?” 

“To the stars, my brave Gardel. 
But is it not so? One cannot 
drive you down for long.” 

“To-night, M. Thibaut” (such 
was my name in the prison regis- 
ter) —“ to-night, I confess, I am like 
a ‘ Montgolfier.’ I rise, I expand. 
I am full of thoughts too great 
for utterance. My transformation 
must be near.” 

The Marquise gave a little cry: 

“Je ne puis pas me passer de 
vous, Francois / ’ 
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The servant—the master—look- 
ed kindly into the faded eyes. 

“T will come back and be with 
you in spirit,” he said. 

“No, no!” she cried, volubly. 
“Tt is old-wives’ tales—the vapour- 
ings of poets and mystics. Of all 
these murdered thousands, which 
haunts the murderers?” 

I gazed in astonishment. This 
passive douwillette, with the torn 
lace! I had never known her 
assert herself yet but through the 
mouth of her henchman. 

“Oh yes!” she went on shrilly, 
nodding her head. ‘“ Death, death, 
death! But, if the dead return, this 
Paris should be a city of ghosts.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” said Gardel. 

“ Fie, then!” she cried. “ You 
forget your place; you presume 
upon my condescension. It is 
insolent so to put me to school. 
‘ Ma demeure sera bientét le néant.’ 
It was Danton—yes, Danton—who 
said that. He was a devil, but he 
could speak truth.” 

Suddenly she checked herself 
and gave a little artificial titter. 
She was not transfigured, but de- 
based. A jealous scepticism was 
revealed in every line of her fea- 
tures. 

“And what is death to M. 
Gardel?” she said ironically. 

“Tt isan interruption, madame.’ 

She burst forth again excitedly : 

* But Danton saw further than 
thee, thou fool, who, like a crab, 
lookest not whither thou art going, 
and wilt run upon a blind wall 
while thine eyes devour the land- 
scape sidelong. I will not have it. 
I do not desire any continuance. 
My faithis the faith of eyes and ears 
and lips. Man’s necessities die with 
him ; and, living, mine are for thy 
strong arm, Francois, and for thy 
fruitful service. My God! what 
we pass through! And then fora 
hereafter of horrible retrospection ! 
No, no. It is infamous to suggest, 
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foolish to insist on it.” 
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“ But, for all that, I do,” said 
Gardel, steadily. 

He took her outburst quite 
coolly—answered her with gaiety 
even. 

I cried “ Malepeste /” under my 
breath. And, indeed, my amaze- 
ment was justified. For who would 
have dreamed thatthis little colour- 
less draggle-tail had one sentiment 
in her that amounted to a convic- 
tion? Madame Placide an atheist ! 
And what was there of dark and 
secret in her past history that 
drove her to this desire of extinc- 
tion ? 

At Gardel’s answer she fell back 
in her chair with defiant eyes and 
again that little artificial laugh. 
In the noisy talk of the room we 
four sat and spoke apart. 

* Malappris/” she said. ‘You 
shall justify yourself of that bold- 
ness. Come back to me, if you go 
first, and I will believe.” 

* Agreed!” he cried. 
for the sign, madame ?” 

She thought; and answered, with 
the grateful womanliness that re- 
deemed her,— 

“Do me a little service—some- 
thing, anything—and I shall know 
it is you.” 

The candles were burned half- 
way down in their bottles. He rose 
and one by one blew them out. 

“ Voila!” he cried gaily. “To 
save your pocket ! ” 

So the little scene ended. 

“'M, Gardel,” I said to him pre- 
sently, “ you come (you will pardon 
me) of the makers of the Revolu- 
tion. Iam curious to learn your 
experience of the premonitory 
symptoms of that disease to which 
at last you have fallen a victim.” 

“Monsieur! ‘A nod is as good 
as a wink to a blind horse.’ It is 
an early remembrance with me 
how my father cursed me that I 
passed my eighth year, and so was 
liable to the salt-tax. My faith! 
I do not blame him. Things were 
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hard enough. But it was unrea- 
sonable to beat me because I could 
not stop the march of Time. Yet 
we had not then learned to worship 
Reason.” 

“The Moloch that devours her 
children ! ” 

“So itappears. But there were 
signs and omens for long years be- 
fore. I am of the territory of 
Berri, monsieur ; and there all we 
learned to read was between the 
lines. I will tell you that I heard 
—for I was in service at the time ” 
(he bowed with infinite complais- 
ance to his Marquise)—“ how, all 
during the chill, dark spring that 
preceded the September Massacres, 
Les laveuses de la nuit were busy 
at their washing.” 

“ And who are they, my friend?” 

“Strange, inhuman women, mon- 
sieur, who wash in the moonlight 
by lonely tarns. And while they 
wash they wail.” 

“Wash? But what?” 

“Some say the winding-sheets 
of those who are to die during the 
year.” 

La Marquise broke into shrill 
laughter. 

“ Poor, poor imbecile!” she cried. 
“Thy credulity would make but 
one gulp of a gravestone. You 
must know these things are not, 
my friend. I tell thee so—I, thy 
mistress, Miserable! have you 
nothing in your life that not 
mountains of eternity could crush 
out the memory of ?” 

Again she checked herself. 

“It is the one virtue of the 
Revolution to have decreed annihi- 
lation,” 

A deputation approached us. 
She jumped to her feet, her pale 
eyes flickering. 

“ But, yes!” she cried, “a game, 
agame! I acquit myself of these 
follies. It is present life I desire. 
Messieurs, what is it to be? To 
the front, Francois !” 
€ man responded at a leap. 
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The veins of all received the infec- 
tion of his wild humour. In a 
moment, chattering and pushing 
and giggling, we were to take our 
places for “‘ Shadow Buff.” 

We had no sheet. The dirty 
drab of the wall must suffice. A 
stool was placed for the guesser— 
not yet appointed; and la Mar- 
quise’s four candles, relighted, were 
placed on the table over against it, 
in a receding row like a procession 
of acolytes. Between the candles 
and the back of the guesser the 
company were to pass one by one, 
for identification by means of the 
shadows cast on the wall. 

‘Who shall take the stool ?” 

The clamour echoed up to the 
vaulted stonework of the roof— 
and died. Cabochon’s evil face was 
visible at the grille. 

He saw what we were at; the 
dull brute was sopped with drink 
and bestially amiable. His key 
grated in the door and he stood 
before us, his bodyguard support- 
ing him, the fatal list in his hand. 

“ Ah!” he said, “ but ‘ Shadow 
Buff’ again? It is well timed. 
Yet I could name some citizen 
shadows without sitting on the 
stool.” 

His voice guttered like a candle. 
It seemed to run into greasy drops. 
A wild inspiration seized me. 

“ Voila, citoyen/” I cried. 
* You shall join us. You shall 
take your victims from the wall!” 

In a moment I had snatched 
the dirty rag of paper out of his 
hand, and had retreated with it a 
few paces. I had an instant to 
glance down the list before he 
slouched at me in sodden anger. 
My heart gave a queer little 
somersault and came upright again. 

“ Sang Diew/” he _ growled, 
thickly. ‘You do well to jest. 
Give me the paper, or I’ll brain 
you with my keys!” 

I dropped laughing upon the 
stool, and held the list between 
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and under my knees. With an 
oath he fell upon me. The com- 
pany applauded it all with a 
frenzy of mad mirth and frolic. 

The struggle was brief. He 
rose directly, puffing and cursing, 
the paper in his hand. 

I affected a crestfallen good- 
humour. 

*You might have let us have 
our game out,” I protested. 

With his recovered authority in 
his hand, the rascal condescended 
to some facetious tolerance. 

“So!” he said; “you play a 
good part. They should have you 
for King George in ‘Le Dernier 
Jugement des Rois.’ But rest 
content. You shall appear on a 
notable stage yet, and before an 
audience more appreciative than 
that of the Théaitre de la Ré- 
publique.” 

‘** And I shall know how to bow 
my thanks, citizen.” 

“Ah!” he crowed. “TI love 
thee! Thou shalt have thy game 
and sit here; and I will pick from 
the flock as thou numberest its 
tale.” 

It fell in with the reckless, 
dreadful humour of the times. I 
would have withdrawn from the 
cruel jest, but it was the com- 
pany of misérables that prevented 
me. 

Who should go first? There 
was a little hesitation and re- 
luctance. 

“Come, hurry!” cried Cabochon, 
“or I must do my own guessing!” 

Suddenly a shadow glided past 
upon the wall. 

“ No, no!” I muttered. 

‘Name it, name it!” chuckled 
the jailer. The grinning sans- 
culottes at the door echoed his 
demand vociferously. 

“Gardel!” I murmured faintly. 
The leading spirit had, character- 
istically, been the first to enter 
the breach. 

“Good,” croaked Cabochon, re- 
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ferring to his list. ‘Citizen 
shadow, you are marked for 
judgment.” 

I rose hurriedly from the stool. 

*T will no more of it!” I cried. 

“ What !—already? My faith! 
a nerveless judge.” 

Instantly a figure pressed for- 
ward and took my place. 

“Pass, pass, good people!” it 
cried, “and J will call the tale!” 

She sat there—the Marquise— 
her lips set in an acrid smile. 
Neither look nor word did she 
address to her forfeited servant. 

Another shadow passed. 

“ Darviane !” she cried shrilly. 

“ Encore bien,” roared Oabochon 
amidst shrieks of laughter. My 
God, what laughter! 

Milet, De Mérode, Fontenay— 
she named them all. They took 
their places by the door, skipping 
—half-hysterical. 

D’Aubiers, Monville—I cannot 
recall a moiety of them. It was 
a destructive list. Olélie also 
was in it—poor Olélie, the frail, 
I fear, but with the big heart. 
I fancied I noticed a harder ring 
in Madame’s voice as she iden- 
tified her. 

I stood stupidly in the back- 
ground. Presently I heard Ca- 
bochon— 

“Enough! enough! The vir- 
tuous citizens would forestall the 
Executive.” 

He numbered up his list rapid- 
ly, counted his prisoners. They 
tallied. 

“To be repeated to-morrow,” he 
said. “It is good sport. But 
the guessers, it seems, remain.” 

He treated us to a grin and a 
clumsy bow, gave the order to 
form, and carried off his new 
batch to the baking. 

As the door clanged upon them 
I gave a deep gasp. I could 
not believe in the reality of my 
respite. 

For the thinned company the 
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reaction had set in immediately : 
women were flung prostrate, on 
the table, over the benches, wail- 
ing out their desperate loss and 
misery. 

Madame made her way to me. 
The strange smile had not left her 
mouth. 

“You were on the list. 
it in your face.” 

“T was at the bottomm—the very 
last.” 

“ But how——?” 

* As Cabochon struggled with 
me, I turned my name down and 
tore it off.” 

* But the number ?” 

“Tt tallied. It was enough for 
him.” 

“They must find it out—to- 
morrow, when the prisoners are 
arraigned.” 

‘Probably. And in the mean- 
time we will drink to our poor 
Gardel’s acquittal.” 

“No,” she said, shrinking back, 
with an extraordinary look. “If 
I wish him well, I wish him 
eternal forgetfulness.” 


I saw 


It was the evening of the day 
succeeding. Shorn of our partners 
in “Quadrille,” Madame and I 
had been playing “ Piquet.” 

We were only two, but the four 
lights flickered in their bottles. 

La Marquise de Kercy had been 
musing. Suddenly she looked up. 
Her eyes were full of an inhuman 
mockery. 

“The candles!” she said, with 
a little laugh. ‘“ We are no longer 
using them. To save my pocket, 
Frangois !” 

Pouf/ a candle went out— 
another, another, another; _be- 
tween each the fraction of time 
Occupied by something unseen 
moving round systematically. 
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I started to my feet with a 
suppressed cry. 

One or two sitting near us com- 
plained of this churlish economy 
of wax. They imagined I was the 
culprit. 

“Madame!” Imuttered. “Look! 
she is indisposed !” 

Her face was white and dread- 
ful, like a skull. Hearing my 
voice she sat up. 

“So! He has been guillo- 
tined!” she said. 

She articulated with difficulty, 
swallowing and panting without 
stop. 

“M. Thibaut, it is true, then, 
they say! But it was he made 
me kill the child. He has more 
need to forget than I. Is it not 
appalling? If I tell them now how 
I have learnt to fear, they will 
surely spare me. I cannot sub- 
scribe to their doctrines—that 
Club of the Oordeliers. If I tell 
them so—Danton being gone F 

Her voice tailed off into a hurry 
of pitiful sobs and cries. I wel- 
comed the entrance of Cabochon 
with his list. 

Her name was first on it. 

As we stood arisen, dreading 
some hideous scene, she fell silent 
quite suddenly, got to her feet, 
and walked to the door with a 
face of stone. 

“ Death is an interruption.” 

“Ma demeure sera bientét le 
néant.” 

Which could one hope for her, 
pondering only that delirious out- 
ery from her lips? 

Possibly, indeed, she had been 
mad from first to last. 

I had time to collect my 
thoughts, for—from whatever 
cause — Citizen Tinville had, it 
appeared, overlooked me. 

BERNARD CAPES. 
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Art the outset I warn all fisher- 
men against this article. It is 
better sport to whip a defiant 
trout-stream for a week, with 
never a rise, than to stock a vil- 
lage with fish done to death as 
I shall describe. Tuba-fishing is 
probably as wasteful a way of fish- 
ing as the mind of man can invent 
—even the mind of a Malay raja, 
that laziest, most wanton of men. 
It decimates the big fish and de- 
stroys the small fry by thousands, 
and is very properly discouraged 
by the British rule. Yet there 
are corners of the Malay Peninsula 
where you may still have a day’s 
tuba -fishing, should you care to 
travel half round the world, and 
then know where to look for it. 

This is how we fished with the 
tuba six years ago, for the benefit 
of a celebrity who visited us in 


his travellings about the world. 
When a stranger visits Malaya 
he inquires about three things— 
amok, the kris, and “the deadly 


upas-tree.” The last gives a poison 


that tips the darts of the hill- 
people, and it makes the tuba- 
poison ; and how that is used we 
demonstrated to our celebrity. 

At the wooden bridge spanning 
the River of the Free we met at 
half- past five in the morning. 
The sun was not up, and the 
short grass under the cocoanut- 
trees by the river was cold with 
dew, which soaked through can- 
vas shoes, anticipating by a little 
the inevitable wetting. We tucked 
our khaki trousers into our socks 
and waited. 

We were first at the meet. The 
Malay village, which showed in 
glimpses between the smooth grey 
boles of the cocoanut-trees, seemed 


to have overslept itself and to be 
dreaming still. The little houses, 
standing upon wooden legs, slum- 
bered quietly, with their jalousies 
of mat-work hung across the win- 
dows like closed eyelids; but our 
horsehoofs roused them. One by 
one theyopen. The doorways yawn, 
and men and women slip gently 
down the short ladder to the 
ground. The men wear a red sa- 
rong from waist to knee, but the 
women from the armpit to the 
knee ; most of them carry another 
sarong over their heads to keep 
off the morning chill. Drowsily 
they watch us, squatting on their 
haunches among the trees upon 
the grass. Presently appears the 
Imam of the mosque, with a dirty 
towel about his head, and a loose 
coat, that once was white, down to 
his heels. 

By the time the sun has fairly 
risen and streams in blinding rays 
through the scrub on the sheer 
limestone cliff behind us, other 
Europeans—a dozen or twenty— 
have arrived, and the celebrity 
among them. He may have dined 
with kings and potentates a month 
before, but now he looks as ready 
for rough work as any coffee- 
planter in the crowd, except per- 
haps for his magnificently white 
sun-helmet. Ou topis are mostly 
of two-inch pith, thick, and brown, 
and battered, and shaped like a 
coal-heaver’s. 

It is time for a move, The 
Imam—Imam of War Jabarimun 
his full name is, a cheery choleric 
old man—sends for serampang or 
fish-spears for such of us as have 
not come provided. The seram- 
pang has a shaft of bamboo with 
a small trident head, the middle 
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prong of which is barbed and 
elongated. While these are being 
distributed he gives the order for 
the river to be poisoned. The 
tuba, which is to take the part 
of the British poacher’s quick- 
lime, is prepared from the 
poisonous root of a tree, the 
“upas” or ipoh tree, as it should 
be called, about which so many 
wonderful legends are narrated— 
in English newspapers. All night 
long these roots have been soaking 
in dug-out canoes half-full of 
water, till a pungent and poisonous 
liquor has been formed. At a 
word from the Imam the dug- 
outs are rocked from side to side, 
and the poison spilt out of them 
into the water, where it floats 
away down-stream to work its 
mischief on the fish. It makes 
them drunk, say the Malays, with 
whom, as good Mohammedans, 
intoxication and poisoning are 
synonymous ; and though the big 
fish who escape the spears will 
probably recover, yet many of the 
smaller sort the tuba kills out- 
right. 

While we are waiting for it to 
work down the river, the Imam 
chants a prayer which, being in 
Arabic, neither we nor the Malays 
themselves can understand. But 
they know what is coming, and 
chorus forth the responses, — 
“Thanks be to Allah,” or what- 
ever it is. It might be for a 
good catch and heavy boats that 
evening, but scarcely would the 
Imam’s Arabic take him so far. 
They make a pretty scene stand- 
Ing in the cris-cross light and 
shadows cast by the feathery 
cocoa-palm leaves on the turf: 
the women with their bright 
various sarongs twisted tightly 
over their smooth brown bosoms, 
the men in attitudes of grave 
attention, and the naked children 
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on the skirts of the crowd with 
mimic spears pursuing imaginary 
fish of superpiscine size and 
agility. 

And so to the boats. A man’s 
height below the green rim of 
the cocoa - palm plantation the 
river whispers by. There are 
rude gangways leading down to 
the bathing-houses—little tethered 
rafts—by which we get into our 
canoes, first the raja, then the 
ryot, and the children and women. 
The canoes are mere tree trunks 
hollowed, without thwarts or 
rudder or any kind of fittings. 
Keelless, they are the craziest 
of craft. You shuffle along them 
from stern to bow, balancing 
gingerly, straddling across with 
one foot on either gunwale, squat 
down on your heels, lay aside 
your spear, and take up _ the 
paddle, A stroke here and there 
(just as if your canoe were a 
“‘Canader” at Henley) will keep 
you in place among the jostling 
bumping pack, and prevent your 
drifting down water till the signal 
forthe start is given. One impatient 
boat’s crew in the front line does 
try to sneak ahead by the cover 
of the bank ; but the Imam spies 
them, and lashes them with his 
sarcasm: ‘Forward, too forward 
are these men! Scum drifts above, 
syrup rests below! Three head 
of rajas these must be.” (As if 
he had said three head of cattle.) 
The three head of rajas slink back 
abashed under a general shout of 
ridicule. 

At last we are off, with shouts 
and splashing, as the dug-outs bump 
forward tightly wedged together. 
The nose of our neighbour's boat 
pushed over our quarter rakes us, 
and in shoving her off we ram a 
tiny craft scarce bigger than a 
baby’s cradle, and upset its occu- 
pant, himself little more than a 
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baby, into the water. He shrieks 
and disappears, while his only gar- 
ment, a cherry-coloured fez, floats 
forlornly on the crest of the waves. 
The next moment his shining face 
uprises among the paddle-blades. 
With a few short overhand strokes 
and a clever scramble, he reinstates 
himself in his canoe, and, poised 
on one leg, proceeds philosophically 
to sweep out the water with quick 
sideway turns of his foot and in- 
step. 

Where are the fish? Presently 
right under my eyes as I squat at 
the paddle appears a mouth out of 
the eddying water—a round, gasp- 
ing, troubled mouth, that bobs 
slowly by. For a man to drop his 
paddle and start to his feet in a 
rocking, dancing canoe, to seize 
his lance and run it through his 
hands, will take a second at least. 
Too late! A dozen keener eyes 
guide quicker hands to stab down 
at the drifting fish before he has 
time to dive again ; so out he must 
come, a gleaming 5-lb. kalée, swung 
aloft like a tent-peg on a lance. 
It is rather like tent-pegging, and 
the dug-out is a passaging restless 
mount that will throw you if he 
can. So the game goes on, some- 
times hitting, often missing ; and 
more often as the poison gradually 
loses strength. It is to be under- 
stood that all this time the tuba is 
drifting down the river and we 
with it. Every now and then we 
get ahead of the contaminated 
water, and have to wait till it 
comes by again. 

If it were only on account of the 
big fish that are speared or escape 
there would be little harm done 
by the fishing. The mischief is 
that thousands of the small fry are 
destroyed, and strew the surface 
of the water, floating stiffly, little 
flakes of silver piteous tosee. The 
men push them aside with their 
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paddles, not deigning to gather 
them, but leave them to the 
wives and babies, who follow like 
seagulls in the wake of a steamer. 
These, mindful of salt-fish to their 
rice, trail eager fingers into the 
water for them to drift into, or 
jump in after them up to their 
waists, caring little for a wetting 
under the blazing sun. And 
thoroughly they enjoy themselves ; 
for Malays, men and women alike, 
if they are indolent and averse to 
violent exertions as a rule, can 
nevertheless break through their 
habits on occasion and enjoy them- 
selves with a frank abandonment. 

But I must not forget to tell of 
our casualty—there was but one— 
and which, adding, as it must have, 
a fresh topic to the scanty conver- 
sational diet of the village for a 
month, and for a generation at 
least to the sufferer and her family, 
must not be considered as wholly 
calamitous. The fishing went for- 
ward as described, a whole village, 
in boats or out of them, paddling, 
or wading, or swimming, with the 
chance of the minute, when a shrill 
ery from the rear, Ath, aih/ brought 
us to. “Hé, Mahmud!” said one; 
“that should be your wife, the 
voice of her.” Alas! I am dying, 
I am dying/ “Her foot cut 
upon a snag by the sound of it.” 
Hateful creature, [ll cut your 
throat / the lamentation continued, 
“What can the matter be at 
all, I wonder?” murmured Ma- 
mud, with a slowness exasperat- 
ing to the mind of a European, 
one of whom bluntly bade him go 
back and see. So, paddling up 
again a hundred yards or so, and 
round a bend of the river, we 
found the women crying out from 
the shallows and the spit of sand 
which bordered a deep ill-looking 
pool, across which a tree-trunk 
lay rotting, fallen from the sheer 
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bank above. Perched on this 
bank, and framed by a group of 
sympathetic and interested neigh- 
bours, sat the wounded heroine 
draggled and weeping, as she 
nursed her bare leg, from which 
there trickled dismally a mingled 
stream of blood and water. ‘What 
is the matter?” “A snapping 
turtle is the matter. ... Allah, 
Al... MBl... Ga, git... 
Help, help! She is swooning, she 
is dying!” The gaping slowness 
of Mahmud roused these matrons 
to indignation. ‘ Look at this 
man, gaping and grunting like a 
hornbill in a fig-tree!” But with 
all the lady was more frightened 
than hurt. 

The snapping turtle is the Dio- 
genes of tropic rivers. Even an 
alligator has his peaceable humours, 
when he is sleeping off tiffin on a 
warm mud-bank. But he in his 
shell, as big as a nine-gallon cask, 
has no better word in his mouth 
for men or fishes than snaps of 
his ugly parrot’s beak. That is 
his normal condition. But picture 
the feelings of Diogenes, if at the 
portals of his tub a manure-heap 
were stacked and lighted; and 
imagination may give some clue to 
what the snapping turtle thought, 
on breathing the pungent, suffo- 
cating, tuba-laden water, as it 
penetrated to the most private 
recesses of his pool. And when, 
as a crowning insult, a human 
foot obtruded itself upon his atten- 
tion—peered into his study-win- 
dow, so to speak—what could he 
do but bite emphatically ? 

Still we, of course, could not 
avoid the challenge so rudely 
thrust upon us. A cordon was 
formed in the shallows above and 
below the pool (as if we were 
otter-hunting in the Exe), while 
Into it the dug-out, with our whole 
remaining supply of tuba, was 
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capsized. Wild shoutings a few 
minutes later told that our an- 
tagonist had been “ viewed,” as, 
blinded and stupefied, he scratched 
his retreat through the pebbles of 
the shallow water. One of the 
spears thrust at him he seized by 
the bamboo shaft, and crunched 
between his jaws as easily as the 
lady’s foot ten minutes before. But 
numbers were against him ; he was 
turned over on his back, and 
brought to land. Before nightfall 
Diogenes the recluse came out of 
his shell. The celebrity ate Dio- 
genes, and bore away his tub. 

By lohdr, the hour of the mid- 
day prayer, we reached the place 
where luncheon was made ready. 
Where a widespreading banian- 
tree hung its aerial roots over a 
firm bank of sand, a table-cloth 
was spread with Eastern makeshifts 
for luxury, and supplies of ice and 
champagne (a celebrity was with 
us). With no wishing-ring of 
Aladdin could an effect more wel- 
come have been produced, nor 
more incongruous than that on 
which the matted roof of dark 
green leaves above us dripped 
wavering splashes of sunlight, on 
silver spoons, and on the fish-scales 
that bespangled our soaking clothes, 
on the burned red faces of the 
white men, on home-grown rice 
piled in a yellow heap. 

The Malays managed their meal 
more frugally, with less display, 
but no less heartily. On such 
occasions you see them at their 
best: with what resource they 
build their little fire, set the tiny 
pot of rice a-boiling, and split and 
roast their fish. A Malay, by the 
way, who would not dream of 
eating flesh unless, before life had 
gone out of the animal, his throat 
had been cut and “ Bismillah !— 
Thanks to Allah !”” murmured over 
him, has no such scruples concern- 
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ing fish. The Lord has cut their 
throats in their lifetime, he argues, 
pointing to their gills. We gave 
them a tin or two of preserved 
meat, which they accepted grate- 
fully, and with a pleasant confi- 
dence that we should give them 
nothing haram or unclean. These 
were luxuries to them, but nothing 
as compared with the ineffable 
sweetness of condensed milk dug 
out of the tin with the forefinger, 
and sucked off as it dripped in 
luscious pendants. Ice was a 
novelty to most of them, and was 
much admired, but more handled 
than eaten. “ Very intensely hot,” 
they said. 

While we ate and rested, a new 
supply of tuba was poured out. 
Off went the Malays, but we rested 
awhile ; then, with changed tactics, 
lingering no more, paddled on past 
the poison and the fishing into the 
hush of the afternoon beyond, 
where the river ran undisturbed, 
now through undergrowth, and now 
between ricefields and patches of 
cocoanut, till we came to a dam 
across the stream, and _ there 
awaited the conclusion of the 
fishing. This dam, or b/at, as it 
is really called, is a barrier of 
wattled bamboo laid like a long 
hurdle across from bank to bank, 
in such a manner that the part 
above water presents a sloping 
face, like a miniature glacis, about 
three feet high, to the current. 
There is a backing of firmly driven 
stakes to this, on which, at the 
top of the wicker-work glacis, is a 
little parapet or rampart of bam- 
boo a few inches wide. On this 
we stand with our spears, and 
wait for the end. Nor is it long 
coming. As the big fish smell 
the tuba, they race before it till 
they come to the dlat, which they 
try to leap. Some lucky one, now 
and again, may leap high past 
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your shoulder like a flashing silver 
projectile, sometimes so close that 
you feel the wind of him on your 
face, and fall into the safety be- 
hind ; but many pitch on the plat- 
form, or the sloping hurdle-work, 
and these you stab at in the short 
instant they lie there. Suppose 
you miss, your trident catches in 
the plaited wicker-work: you en- 
deavour to withdraw it, when, with 
a splash and a flap, two or three 
more pitch on this side and on 
that. Your neighbour and rival 
transfixes one ; another is sliding 
back as your spear at last comes 
free. As he wriggles on the very 
margin of the water, you stab at 
him, and this time, perhaps, with 
an aim that is true. 

The way home lay through the 
mouth of the River of the Free 
into a bigger river, up which it 
is necessary to pole for a mile be- 
fore arriving at the town of Ele- 
phants’ Rock. Towards its mouth 
the River of the Free grows wide 
and swampy. Very dark is the 
water, flowing like clear coffee 
above a bottom of brown weeds. 
My companion said as much to 
one Kulup whom we had engaged 
to pole us, and—it shows how 
easily a joke is made—his reputa- 
tion as a wit was established. 
Kulup laughed loud and long. 
“Brown like coffee!” says he. 
“Like coffee, indeed. Plant a 
coffee-garden here, and it would 
surely thrive!” The joke admits 
of many variations. I do not 
suppose Kulup will ever speak 
of this place without enlarging on 
the coffee-coloured water. 

So we paddled on through the 
smooth water, in the growing dark- 
ness in and out among banks of 
rushes, or where the giants of the 
jungle stand like columns of a 
cathedral at the water’s edge, mak- 
ing a cloistered stillness and early 
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night, into patches of towering 
reeds and cactus-growths called 
mangkuang. Now and again a 
fish would be heard to leap out of 
the water, or a startled heron 
would clatter out of the sedge, to 
pass, a moving shadow, into the 
gloom. Then came the shrill 
sisterhood, the fierce jungle mos- 
quitoes, humming like the roar of 
distant waters, who perch on your 
knee and draw blood with the 
sharpest lancet in the world, or 
charge into your ear, their trumpet 
sharpening to a whispered menac- 
ing shriek. You slap your cheek, 
but your enemy drifts away un- 
harmed. Night brings also its 
fireflies. A bush here and a bush 


there are blessed by them, while 
the rest are left in darkness, save 
when some solitary point of light 
is wafted to them, and wanders 
lingering about their foliage. But 
at their trysts they are in thou- 
sands. 


Their tiny lamps hang 
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poised between every leaf and 
twig ; they darken and illuminate 
them in a unison of flashes—and 
how can they do that? Klip-klip, 
the Malays call them. Like a fairy 
forge breathed on by magic bellows, 
the happy tree grows bright and 
fades again in alternate seconds, 
klip, klip, klip, klip. 

As we emerged into the larger 
river, hungry, and sullenly resigned 
to pole, a sound as of twenty pigs 
in misery fell gladly on our ears: 
it was the boat-song of a Chinese 
barge being poled upriver. Gladly 
we boarded her, and were quickly 
borne to the station at Elephants’ 
Rock. As we passed the club in 
the glare of bright lamplight, it 
seemed like day after night to hear 
the click of billiard-balls, the hush 
of the punkah, and the voices of 
English men and women. When 
the East lies in darkness, the West 
keeps watch. 

Epwarp A. IrvING. 
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“LOOKIN’ BACK.” 


WatueErs 0’ Moyle, an’ the white gulls flyin’, 
Since I was near ye, what have I seen? 
Deep great seas, an’ a strong wind sighin’ 
Night an’ day, where the waves are green. 
Struth-na-Moile, the wind goes sighin’ 
Over a waste o’ wathers green. 


Slemish an’ Trostan, dark wi’ heather, 
High are the Rockies, airy-blue. 
Sure ye have snows in the winter weather, 
Here they’re lyin’ the long year through. 
Snows are fair in the summer weather, 
Och, an’ the shadows between are blue! 


Lone Glen Dun, an’ the wild glen-flowers, 
Little ye know if the prairie is sweet! 
Roses for miles, an’ redder than ours, 
Spring here undher the horses’ feet. 
Aye, an’ the black-eyed gold sunflowers, 
Not as the glen-flowers small an’ sweet. 


Wathers o’ Moyle, I hear ye callin’ 
Clearer for half o’ the world between. 
Antrim hills, an’ the wet rain fallin’, 
Whiles ye are nearer than snow-tops keen. 


Dreams o’ the night, an’ a night-wind callin’,— 


What is the half o’ the world between ? 


Morra O'NEILL. 


Note.—The Moyle is the name of the sea-water between the Antrim 
coast and the Mull of Cantyre. 
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“TI MIND THE DAY.” 


I minp the day I’d wish I was a say-gull flyin’ far,— 
For then I'd fly and find you in the West. 
And I’d wish I was a little rose as sweet as roses are, 
For then you’d maybe wear it on your breast, 
Achray / 
You’d maybe take an’ wear it on your breast. 


I’d wish I could be livin’ near, to love you day an’ night, 
To let no throuble touch you or annoy: 
I'd wish I could be dyin’ here, to rise a spirit light, 
So Them above ’ud let me bring you joy, 
Mavrone ! 
If Them above ’ud let me win you joy. 


An’ now I wish no wishes, nor ever fall a tear, 
Nor take a thought beyont the way I’m led. 






I mind the day that’s over-bye, an’ bless the day that’s here: 


There be to come a day when we'll be dead, 
Achray / 
A longer, lighter day when we'll be dead. 





Morra O'NEILL. 


The Looker-on : 





THE LOOKER-ON. 


THE LISTENER TO THE WORLDS: 
REASONABLY 


FESTIVAL OF REVENGE FOR '98— RECRUITING: 


ACCOUNTED FOR—THE PORTENTOUS 


HIS 'MESSAGE TO MOSES—THE JUDENHETZ 


NINETIES — PROPOSED 
PROGRESS FORBIDS — THREE 


WORDS WITH MR MILL—WAR’S ROMANCE—AT OSOBRI—THE MUCH-NEGLECTED 


TALE OF SHIBLI BAGARAG. 


THERE was the ‘ Times,’ and the 
‘ Standard,’ and the ‘ Daily News,’ 
and the ‘Ohronicle,’ and another 
paper. They had been reserved 
for after-dinner reading in a quiet 
hour, and very still it was till I 
began to read. But even in print 
the news was so noisy, with its 
clamour from Orete, Constanti- 
nople, Pekin, Paris, the Niger, the 
White Nile, the Blue Nile, our 
frontier, their frontier, that and 
this colliding sphere of influence, 
that before long every cubic foot 
of silence in my room had its 
own agitation. So, with the 
last sweeping of the hearth and 
last trimming of the fire, I must 
needs have a book; and the book 
that fell to hand was a book of 
Heine’s; and to enter a book of 
Heine’s is to be rapt away from 
everything but Heine. 

Yet Heine did not write all that 
I read in his pages, or seemed to 
read. In the middle of something 
else I dropped upon a legend 
which he could only have written 
in prophecy ; though, to be sure, 
that of itself is no objection to the 
possible inclusion of the story in 
my copy of his works. According 
to a blurred remembrance of it, 
this was the romantic tale. 

When, thousands and thousands 
of years after the beginning of 
creation, a certain number of 
planets had been got into order, 
and planted and watered and 
peopled each with its own people, 
an archangelic Listener to the 
Worlds and High Reporter- 
He on 


General was appointed. 





enormous wings speeds from sphere 
to sphere, and hovering above it 
where the good folk say, ‘ How 
like a mighty angel is that cloud!” 
he gathers into his ears all the 
sounds that rise from field and 
village and town. As these sounds 
stream upward they sort them- 
selves by the natural affinity of 
things, murmuring in the cham- 
bers of the archangelic ear as the 
sound of the sea murmurs in the 
sea-shell, Here, too, they pass 
through the sieve of discrimina- 
tion, and no sound is there so 
small that it is lost; so that if 
amidst the roar of a great city 
there should be but one voice of 
true unselfish faith and fidelity, it 
is marked. This is the reason, 
never before properly explained, 
why the greeting of a dog may be 
as well heard in a balloon half a 
mile from the ground as in the 
street below. 

The worlds are many, the round 
of the High Reporter-General is 
long. Therefore years pass be- 
tween his visits; but that is no 
matter in our case, for in a thou- 
sand decades the mingled noise 
that streams up from Earth is 
horribly the same. Yet now and 
again there is a note of difference 
that startles even angelic ears; and 
so it was at the last visitation, 
which befell on a day of this month 
of February, when a great winged 
cloud was seen exactly above the 
street of the Palace of Justice in 
Paris. But even the chief Rabbi, 
who from a balcony at the Roths- 
childs’ (where he had been to 
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lunch) watched the darkening, 
dwindling, disappearing cloud— 
even he had no guess-idea of what 
bemused his vision. His thought 
as he stood gazing from the bal- 
cony was—and good reason he had 
to remember it at midnight of 
next day—‘ Ah, the brave days 
that are gone! the brave days, my 
fine monster of the firmament, 
when with my little kettle, and 
a jug, and a lemon, I could make 
for myself a fairer cloud than 
thee,—and with such wings, such 
wings to bear away a young man’s 
fancy!” This address from a chief 
Rabbi to the archangelic Listener 
of the Worlds, speeding through 
air, through ether, on an instant 
errand to Moses. 

To Moses, who killed the Egyp- 
tian oppressor ; Moses, who from 
the land of bondage led forth the 
Ohosen People with large prophetic 
spoil; and spoil in the hand of 
every woman and every child, 
which was a mystery of promise 
to generations and generations yet 
unborn. To Moses the deliverer ; 
because in the midst of the loudest 
ery of all that rise from earth, 
that which roars in a hundred 
tongues, “Thou shalt starve ere I 
starve,” the listening angel heard 
a new and particular roar like the 
roar of a furnace. From every 
nation it came, and a million 
throats: ‘ Down with the Jews!” 
And the Jews, unafraid, gave back 
answer ; some with rebuke, which 
was well enough, some with defi- 
ance, wherein seemed little wis- 
dom, and some with boasting and 
great cheek. And this the High 
Reporter-General told to Moses, 
making haste. 

On the night thereafter the 
Chief Rabbi dreamed a dream, 
and saw a vision, and heard a 
voice. In one part of his dream 
the Rabbi was in a drum, a two- 
handed drum, such as they sound 
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at the opera when Meyerbeer is 
played. And curses were hurled 
at the drum from all quarters, north, 
south, east, and west, falling like 
stones; but those from the west 
were fewer, and from the Isles of 
the West there was not one but 
had been washed in butter. In 
the next part of the dream the 
Rabbi stood by the drum, with a 
kepi on his reverend head and his 
wrists locked ; and on the drum- 
head were quantities of writing- 
paper, blotting- paper, and pens 
inked to the feather and splayed 
and broken at the neb: as if ¢’s 
must be crossed at a sabre-slash, 
and ¢@’s dotted as we stab with a 
bayonet. Yet the fiery writing- 
masters who sat about the drum- 
head were invisible; or was it 
that they fled when the vision 
appeared ? 

‘Take thou the pen and write!” 
It was the voice of Moses, his 
words falling with the sound of 
pebbles dropped into a brazen 
bowl. The Rabbi heard, and, 
looking not up a second time, 
took pen and a fair sheet of paper, 
from which the War-Office stamp 
miraculously smiled itself away. 
Nor was the Rabbi to write upon 
the drum as those others did; for 
there stood in its place and under 
his hand a _ peaceable lectern, 
fashioned as to the upper part 
like a flying dove, with a serpent 
so carved on her neck that his 
mouth was convenient to her ear. 
“Take thou the pen and write!” 
Then Moses spoke as addressing a 
multitude, and the Rabbi wrote 
trembling ; and in all there were 
a thousand words. For these 
the ‘New York Herald’ or the 
‘Telegraph’ of London would give 
ten thousand shekels of gold, and 
think themselves blest in the 
bargain. But though there is 
nothing that the Jew will not 
buy, there are things that life 
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nor death will make him sell; and 
this message to the Jews, which 
was to pass from synagogue to 
synagogue in shadows of words— 
the doubt is whether the be- 
wildered Rabbi has it either to 
sell or to give. He had it clear 
when he woke, but even before 
breakfast, that displacer of dreams, 
his hold upon the words seemed 
uncertain ; and after all it was but 
adream. And yet to the prophets 
of old . . .! and yet to be deaf to 
the voice... .! 


The fall of a book to the floor, 
and an end to the tale that isn’t 
in it. But still we may read on. 
Any one who pleases may ask his 
imagination for the words of the 
dream - Moses, and write out in 
the prose of uninspired writings a 
fancy of what the message was, or 
is, that should pass from synagogue 
to synagogue in these wild times. 
Vain is all address to the Gentiles, 
whether they rage in Germany, in 
Austria, in France, in Russia, in 
Balkan provinces or anywhere else. 
There is a general madness against 
the Jews over the whole of conti- 
nental Europe, or nearly all; and 
it is not a madness of idea and of 
the air, but a more substantial 
kind of madness, working by such 
drugs as are dug from the bowels 
of the earth. Because it breaks 
out amongst peoples so different 
and differently placed, it is often 
called inexplicable; or sometimes 
it is heard of, oftener thought 
of, as a mysterious manifestation 
of the doom that has dispersed 
a yet indivisible people through- 
out the world. But that, prob- 
ably, is to look too high for an 
explanation. The fierce and fast- 
growing detestation of the Jews 
in so many European States will 
not seem so remarkable if we 
may believe it an exaggeration 
of new-sprung feelings commonly 
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operative between one Christian 
people and another. And this we 
may believe, I think; for there 
are such feelings, notoriously 
strong and disturbing. One is the 
sentiment of nationality, which 
even in these Isles of the West has 
made more bad blood within the 
last dozen years than would have 
been thought possible, or anything 
but ridiculous, a dozen years before, 
Who dreamed, not being a Welsh- 
man and resident in the Princi- 
pality, that so much double refined 
national hate could simmer up in 
Wales? How fierce an outbreak 
the nationality sentiment has 
proved in other parts of the world 
everybody knows; and this feel- 
ing, be it observed, makes bitter 
foes of mixed or neighbouring 
peoples not Jewish. Upon that 
follows another oppugnant feeling, 
bred of industrial need and com- 
mercial rivalry—for an example of 
which we may also look at home. 
What is the groundwork of the 
popular dislike of Germans (which 
is a novelty) in England? Trade 
competition. Putting these two 
things together, then, let us con- 
sider in their presence that Jews 
are looked upon as foreigners in 
Europe wherever they may dwell ; 
that in most of the Continental 
cities they sweep up a very large 
proportion of the trade; and 
further, that they make a far more 
flaunting display of their success 
and their wealth than the better 
sense of the British Jew allows. 
These considerations taken into 
account, it seems as if the Judenhetz 
may really be what I have said— 
only an exaggeration, and a natural 
exaggeration, of hostile feelings 
newly operative between peoples 
of various races and nations. 
Against Jews these hostile senti- 
ments combine, for the reason that 
the Jews provoke both. And if 
the Jews are hated in so many 
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countries at once, it is because the 
feelings they offend are rampant in 
so many countries at once; and 
because there are many Jews in 
all these countries. 

Plainly, this is the better ex- 
planation of the Judenhetz, in 
the sense of being the most 
acceptable to good men; for 
though it takes nothing from 
whatever loss or pain the Jews 
may suffer, it reduces to right 
measure the charge of special 
and particular persecution. But 
so far as I have seen, this is not 
the explanation of the Jews them- 
selves, They protest that the cry 
against them is raised by envy of 
their superior ability in trade and 
finance ; and there, no doubt, they 
are right enough. They complain, 
however, that it is an envy embit- 
tered by race animosity, and that 
need not be denied. But they 
also insist that the hatred to 
which they are subject is more 
especially religious—that the Jud- 
enhetz of to-day is a strange and 
monstrous revival of the persecu- 
tion of the Middle Ages; and there 
they are wrong, and badly wrong. 
But now let us compare their case 
with our own and see how it looks 
then. We also are deeply hated 
in most Continental countries, and 
the passion is directly traceable to 
envy of the British as manufac- 
turers, traders, and masters of the 
market. But it is an envy embit- 
tered by national animosity; in 
our own case enhanced—(the Jews 
will perhaps acknowledge some 
corresponding failings in them- 
selves)—in our own case enhanced 
by certain British peculiarities, 
such as an exasperating uncon- 
Sclous swagger of earth-and-sea 
lordliness whe:. we move amongst 
foreigners. Our too apparent 
wealth is offensive, and offensive 
the parade which the sun makes 
of our picked possessions every 
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time he goes round the world. 
If now we remember that the 
same sun, on the same round, 
brings the blaze out of Berlinese 
shirt-fronts, gilds the cornices of 
colossal banks, and shows those 
delightful beauty-spots on the 
face of Nature where lurks the 
smile of diamond and gold, it 
will be seen that so far the 
comparison is a close one. In 
both cases, not only envy but a 
stimulated appetite for spoil. As 
for religious animosity against us, 
however, there is none of it. But 
wait. The Jew and the English- 
man and what is thought of them 
have been compared. Now let us 
suppose that British instead of 
Jewish colonies were planted in 
all the great cities of the Oon- 
tinent, that British and not Jew- 
ish settlers took up so much of 
each city’s business, and that in 
doing so they displayed wherever 
they were found the Briton’s cold 
arrogance in place of the corre- 
sponding fault of the Jew; and 
then let us ask whether religious 
animosity would be needed to 
make us as much detested as the 
Jews actually are. It may be 
doubted very much indeed. 

How the question may stand in 
Russia has not been ascertained. 
There the truth is dark in one 
sense, and may be so in a worse ; 
but as to the rest of Europe, there 
is enough in the foregoing argu- 
ment, I hope, to moderate the 
complaint of religious persecution. 
By rights, perhaps, the complaint 
ought to cease altogether ; and if 
so, it certainly should drop, for it 
can become an unrighteous and 
exasperating cant. It is not un- 
common, There is. even, perhaps, 
a Scotch Presbyterian equivalent ; 
but however that may be, we cer- 
tainly hear it occasionally from 
Roman Oatholics, amongst whom 
there are some who may not be 
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controverted on any point without 
proving to you that what you 
really desire is to “relight the 
fires of Smithfield.” Nobody de- 
sires to relight the fires of Smith- 
field. Nobody wants to murder 
Jews on account of a faith which 
half Europe is Christian enough 
to respect, and the other half 
(there may be some mistake in 
these proportions, however) is too 
agnostic or what not to care any- 
thing about. But there is no 
denying that they are in danger 
of being very badly treated. As 
a great commercial people dis- 
tributed over the world, they ap- 
pear to be in the same danger 
as that which the greatest of all 
commercial nations has to face— 
namely, a general impatience of 
trade advantage and trade pros- 
perity which seem to the malcon- 
tents unfairly got, or at any rate 
far too unequally dispensed. 


A passing impatience in both 
cases, perhaps, and less wicked 
than it looks; but in both cases 
calling at the moment for the 
patience that watches and pre- 
pares, lying low. The bold Briton 
—and there is often as much 
reason in boldness as in patience 
—may reject this counsel: the 
children of Israel surely will not. 
I say that because some doubt 
has been thrown upon their usual 
sensitiveness to latent danger. It 
is supposed that on this occasion 
they must either underrate or feel 
themselves superior to it. A dis- 
position to withstand rather than 
appease is reported: an unfortun- 
ate mood if it exist, for it can only 
exasperate and cannot possibly 
prevail. A suspected organisation 
against the Judenhetz would be a 
great misfortune for the Contin- 
ental Jews; and this their sober 
brethren in England would tell 
them, and probably do. 





The defence of a man so hor- 
ribly wronged as Dreyfus is sup- 
posed to be is among the first 
of duties ; and since his disgrace 
reflects more or less upon the race 
he belongs to (though every people, 
of course, has its venal traitors), 
nothing could be more natural and 
right than what has been oppro- 
briously called a “syndicate” to 
clear him. But to attempt his 
clearance without proof positive 
and undeniable, to attempt it by 
any process that malice could 
charge with invention or intrigue, 
was at this time and in these cir- 
cumstances wofully unwise. The 
conduct of Dreyfus’s friends was 
little wiser if without such proof 
in hand they meant only to raise 
a public agitation against an un- 
fair trial,—trial with closed doors 
in matters of this nature being no 
safe presumption of unfairness. 
Without clear proof Dreyfus could 
not profit much ; and without proof 
the one certain result of the move- 
ment in his favour was to stir up 
and inflame the prejudice against 
the Jews in France. 

Incidentally, another ill conse- 
quence ensued — increase, not ex- 
actly opportune, of French enmity 
against England. That, however, 
is entirely our own fault. It was 
possible, and it would have been 
right, to report the Zola trial in 
our newspapers as other trials are 
reported—that is to say, by a 
mechanically accurate presentation 
of the evidence, and without any 
expression or any colour of opinion. 
But on this occasion the sym- 
pathy of the reporters prevailed 
against a just practice. If any 
account of the trial uncoloured by 
opinion appeared in any English 
newspaper, it was not my luck to 
welcome the exception. Most of 
the reports were steeped in angry 
and effusive partisanship, the effect 
of which was to represent the 
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judge and the generals as quite dis- 
honest, and recklessly determined 
that suffering innocence should 
continue to suffer. The innocence 
could not be fairly assumed—no 
one will say that it could be. But 
very plainly it was assumed, and 
on that foundation the worst in- 
sinuations against French Minis- 
ters, French judges, and French 
generals were raised. Now, if it 
was right to do that, surely it 
would have been better to leave 
the French people to do it for 
themselves. It is not as if they 
were an unintelligent people, or as 
if this were a matter which they 
were in the dark about. Its details 
were as well known to them as to 
us, and the honour of their Minis- 
ters and their justiciary is their 
affair and not ours. Or supposing 
that a hint from this side of the 
Channel seemed necessary, the hint 
should not have been exceeded, 
unless with intent to exasperate 
French feeling against this country, 
which has quite enough of envy, 
hatred, and malice to stand against, 
without any avoidable addition. 


Soon after we began to date our 
letters in the 90’s, there passed 
through the whole of Europe one 
of those strange waves of appre- 
hension that we read of as pre- 
monitory of great changes and 
profound events. Springing up 
no one knows where, and spread- 
ing from mind to mind with a 
rapidity of movement and a same- 
ness of effect which the ordinary 
means of communication do not 
account for, they recall the mys- 
terious voice that breathed through 
the old pagan world the message, 
“Great Pan is dead!” According 
to my notes, it was in 92 when 
this last visitation occurred. For 
many years Europe had hardly 
ever been at rest, but at that 
particular time the portents were 
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rather less; than more disturbing 
—wmore likely to appease than to 
inspire a superstitious fear that 
the nineteenth century would end 
amidst war, and tumult, and up- 
heaval, as other centuries have 
ended. For this was the dread 
that swept over all the peoples 
of Europe, or through them—as 
that most living of all winds, the 
messenger-wind that drives before 
the dawn, sweeps through the 
leaves of the wood and the streets 
of the town. 

Quite without any immediately 
exciting cause, such as declared 
itself three years afterward, this 
universal dread was evidently a 
conscious superstition. It was felt 
as superstitious, and perhaps ad- 
mitted and cherished on that 
very account—which seems to be 
a not inexplicable way with the 
human mind at times. Not in- 
explicable, for there are quite 
ordinary explanations for those 
who cannot endure the super- 
natural, while for others, more 
fortunate, there is the thought 
that if that in us “which drew 
from out the boundless deep” can 
hear and be moved by a common 
call from “home,” the mystery 
dissolves in light, and the light is 
both beauty and joy. However, 
it is the politics of the day that 
we are driving at, and no mys- 
teries of the all-embracing and 
eternal ; though the superstitious 
feeling of ’92 was itself a bit of 
a wonder, inasmuch as it arose 
when there was least provocation 
in the political outlook, was strong 
enough to give its own tone and 
bent to all political discussion, 
and yet had disappeared without 
recall when the events and por- 
tents of 1894-95 would have been 
its sufficient justification. Much 
has happened since to make such 
a feeling no surprise; but though 
the century nears its end under 
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darkening skies, this strange fatal- 
istic sense, so much deeper than 
alarm, so much like the presage 
of some animals before earthquake 
or eclipse, does not return. 

What do the judicious make of 
that, and what the superstitious ? 
Presumably they must agree that 
inasmuch as it signifies anything 
it is a good sign. If the forebod- 
ing of ’92 meant anything, that it 
died away and comes not back 
may be taken to mean something 
too, and something different. Other 
intimations have sounded from the 
boundless deep. Or, if that will 
not do, the homely fact is, per- 
haps, that the 90’s having earned 
so bad a reputation in past times, 
this generation could not enter 
upon the present series without 
misgiving. 

Curious, in these circumstances, 
how carefully attention has been 
shrouded from the promise of an 
actual repetition of the Irish 
troubles of 98. To account for 
this is rather difficult, unless upon 
what seems to be a close though in- 
formal agreement among Britain’s 
politicians to look nothing in the 
face that is very unpleasant. 
For it was no great secret months 
ago that the Irish rebellion of 1798 
is to be recalled and glorified in 
1898 by a grand national—no, a 
grand international— celebration. 
The rebellion itself was prepared 
in wonderful secrecy, considering 
how many thousands of people 
must have known of it months 
before the outbreak. The prepara- 
tions for the centenary celebration 
of the rising began last year, they 
have been busily carried on both 
in Ireland and the United States, 
and if the plans of its organisers 
succeed and their expectations are 
fulfilled (for which, however, there 
is little precedent in Irish history), 
every scene of the insurrection will 
be occupied and present a threat 
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of repetition unless the British 
Government succumbs and atones. 
Yet up to the second week in 
February, when these lines are 
written, the newspapers seem to 
have no knowledge that anything 
of the kind is goingon. “Seem” is 
the right word, because if they did 
not know of it before, they found 
official information of the proposed 
rehearsal in the ‘Contemporary 
Review’ for January. The writer 


of the manifesto being Mr William © 


O’Brien, its authority could not 
have been doubted, and Mr 
O’Brien’s style is such that every 
page of him speaks to the eye with 
the emphasis of a sanguinary 
wake ; and yet no remark in the 
British press upon a demonstration 
which coincident troubles (of which 
there are evident hopes) might 
make really serious. 

As intended, it is to be a 
very serious demonstration in- 
deed. Listen :— 


“The fact that Ireland does not 
‘fear to speak of ’98’ will be thun- 
dered into English ears through all 
the channels of expression that a race 
fifteen millions strong can command 
at home and abroad. The cele- 
bration of the centenary of the great 
insurrection will give easy-going 
Englishmen one of those awakenings 
as to the real state of Irish feeling 
which have usually to be adminis- 
tered, once in every generation at 
least, in the shape of some armed 
rising or Clerkenwell explosion. . . . 
The centenary will mark as memor- 
able a date in the history of the 
Irish race as the Jubilee of 1897 did 
in the history of the Anglo-Saxon.” 


How far the celebration may go 
“depends chiefly,” Mr O’Brien is 
afraid, “upon whether there hap- 
pens to be another Wolfe Tone 
biding his time somewhere among 
the ardent youths whom every 
year brings to manhood among 
a race fifteen millions strong.” 
A second Wolfe Tone has not 
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turned up yet; but “‘shiploads of 
Irish-American exiles are coming 
across to celebrate the heroic pop- 
ular memories and Governmental 
crimes of 1798,” and among so 
many Fenians a Wolfe Tone is no 
improbability. 

Before this number of ‘ Maga’ is 
published more will be heard, no 
doubt, of the proposed celebration 
of one revolt and rehearsal of 
another. If so, and if the truth 
is told, it will be found that Mr 
O’Brien, who does exaggerate, did 
not do so when he spoke of ship- 
loads of Irish-Americans coming 
over to invigorate the demonstra- 
tion. So far as previous arrange- 
ments can be depended on, that 
seems to be a settled thing. In- 
surrection also has its ideals. The 
ideal of Irish insurrection has ever 
been one that is assisted by a land- 
ing of foreign soldiery. If previ- 
ous arrangement holds, the re- 
hearsal will not be wanting in 
an American imitation of “the 
French in the bay”; and as there 
are no Frenchmen, and never 
were any, so implacably revenge- 
ful against England as the Ameri- 
can-Irish, this over-sea contingent 
may be expected to play its part 
as much to the life as circum- 
stances permit. 

But is the demonstration, then, 
to be really formidable? It is to 
be if it can be, and we might even 
say that it will be were it not for 
the persistent infidelity of “ previ- 
ous arrangement” in such affairs, 
and the faithful reappearance of 
“‘fizzle.” The desirability of ob- 
taining British help in a bad year 
for the crops may suggest a mode- 
rate show of vindictiveness in the 
celebration — might even suggest 
its abandonment if the American 
section would kindly permit. If, 
however, there is much of Mr Dav- 
itt’s and Mr O’Brien’s hatred of 
England in the Irish people gener- 
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ally, and if it is being worked upon 
by such bardic incitement as rings 
throughout the last-named gentle- 
man’s ferocious pages, the Irish 
constabulary will have a great 
deal to do this summer. 

The thirst for revenge which 
screams its longing from the lips 
of Mr O’Brien — revenge for off- 
ences committed by dead-and-gone 
generations of Englishmen, whose 
sons have ceaselessly endeavoured 
to do good to Ireland, and have 
done it even at the sacrifice of 
justice—is not what an imperfect- 
ly Christianised mind imagines it. 
Mr O’Brien takes it for a virtue, 
inculcates it for a virtue, fancies it 
a heroic and even knightly kind 
of thing. In truth, it is a mere 
survival of savagery—an excessive 
remnant of the instincts of primi- 
tive barbarism, and considered 
graceless even in a Comanche 
Indien. The Irish are a people 
almost as separate and distinctive 
as the Jews, and a vast deal more 
so than the vaunted Greeks, their 
inferiors in every quality that men 
respect in man. Therefore that 
Ireland should crave for the forms 
and dignities of independent na- 
tionality is most natural; and 
never was the feeling better under- 
stood than at this day, for never 
was it so active or so widely shared. 
But there is a difference between 
the sentiment that would venture 
insurrection against overlordship, 
and the spirit which, feeding upon 
old and long-atoned-for injuries, 
thinks firstly, secondly, thirdly of 
a Joyce-country revenge, and values 
independence most as a means of 
satisfying the passion. Speaking 
particularly of the new generation, 
“the young men of Ireland,” Mr 
O’Brien would have us believe that 
this passion is the soul of Irish 
patriotism ; and since he must be 
supposed to know something about 
it, and since itis quite certain that 
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neither he, nor Mr Davitt, nor 
some other friends of their country 
would be satisfied with a patriotism 
undirected to vengeance, his picture 
may stand in doubt: it shall have 
neither the acceptance he would 
press upon us nor the denial we 
incline to accord. But that re- 
venge is the inspiring motive of 
most of the Irish leaders is mani- 
fest. Even when they ask for 
bread they hint at requitals in 
lead, and forget in blessing the 
flight of Zulu spears and Afridi 
bullets how many reach the hearts 
of their fellow-countrymen. “ But 
if, after all, they and not milder 
and soberer men are Ireland’s 
leaders?” The question is to 
the point, but does not answer 
itself exactly. They are Ireland’s 
leaders, mayhap, because Ireland 
is still too much of a distressful 
country (its old gaiety, they say, 
all perished), and because there are 
excitements in malignancy which 
there are not in sobriety. 

Be the celebration of 98 what 
it may, however, Mr O’Brien is 
not likely to see “a French or 
Russian squadron in Bantry Bay,” 
boldly as he invites it and much 
as it may be desired for the occa- 
sion. It may happen some time, 
of course. It is one of the possible 
events which a more active and 
impatient envy warns us of, and 
for which due preparation will be 
made by land and sea. 


Conscription — of course not. 
Yet it is much that conscription 
can be mentioned as a possible 
necessity at some future day, with- 
out evoking either ridicule or de- 
nunciation. Ridicule would cer- 
tainly have been Lord Wolseley’s 
portion had he dropped the word, 
unless as renouncing the thing, in 
any year before the portentous 
90’s; and that it is now heard 
with complacency has a substan- 
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tial meaning which wise states- 
manship will take account of. 
True, not a soul of us connects the 
word “conscription” with anything 
real or probable ; but it is endured, 
and endured because the country 
is thoroughly sensible at last that 
it has to “look out for squalls.” 
Certain dangers—which, however, 
are not inevitable—are seen at 
their true distance or lack of dis- 


tance ; and this unexpected toler- . 


ation of hints at conscription from 
commanders-in-chief and the like 
is one of the sigus that the Gov- 
ernment of the country need not 
fear to call upon it to prepare a 
strong defence. A vast deal can 
be done short of conscription, 
which a brief train of reasoning 
will show is unlikely to be adopted 
in this country until it is of little 
use. No conceivable British Gov- 
ernment would propose its adoption 
until we were actually engaged in 
a great war at great odds. Great 
wars are awfully brief nowadays, 
and it takes some time to make 
a brave man a tolerable soldier. 
The conscript taken at the begin- 
ning of a European war would not 
be half-trained, probably, at the 
end of it. 

Since that is the case, to 
strengthen the regular army be- 
times is a duty of the first order. 
As a mere matter of conscience, 
the call of the Government should 
not be timid—as a mere matter of 
prudence, or even of self-preserva- 


tion, the response to the call should | 


be ungrudging; and upon that 
there is a more vigorous agree- 
ment in the country, I believe, 
than has yet come to light. 

But, alack! in the full bloom of 
this belief I encountered a profes- 
sor as patriotic as it is possible 
for a Comtist to be (Positivism 
being an equal embrace of all 
humanity), who assured me that, 
beautiful as it was, it must needs 
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be barren. When he said that, 
having attained the highest civil- 
isation yet known, we no longer 
possess the military spirit, I 
thought him sufficiently mistaken 
for all necessary purposes. When 
he further said that the devolution 
of military service on a certain 
number of citizens is in itself evi- 
dence that the military spirit is 
on the wane, and that the forcible 
impressment of men for fighting- 
service is yet stronger evidence, I 
contented myself with the thought 
that if this spirit is no more on the 
wane than it was in Nelson’s day, 
and the time of the great French 
war, it does not matter. But he 
did not stop there. He went on 
to explain why he thought that 
our highest civilisation, and especi- 
ally our board schools, forbid the 
hope of getting a larger army at 
a reasonable price. He was cer- 
tainly right in saying that all the 
disputants on army reform assume 
that, to obtain an adequate supply 
of recruits, all that is needed is 
to give better pay. But that, it 
seems, may be an entire mistake. 
For the youth of the present 
day (the professor speaks, and as 
he speaks ghostly doubts again 
break out of their graves in my 
mind)—the youth of the present 
day, whether he is steady or a 
ne’er-do-well, thinks a great deal 
of his independence, and stands 
much upon his dignity. He re- 
sents peremptory orders. He sees 
that as a soldier he will have to 
submit to restrictions on his 
liberty which he would have 
spurned when a schoolboy. He is 
exposed to humilating inspections 
as to his personal cleanliness. He 
must not “answer back.” He 
cannot throw up his employment. 
Passive, unquestioning, and instan- 
taneous obedience is expected from 
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the soldier, and it is probably the 
first essential for military purposes. 
But this is just what the young 
man who has had his education in 
a board school, and knows that he 
can belong to a trades union and 
become an elector if he chooses, is 
not inclined to give. Indisposed 
as he may be by nature for regular 
work, no such young man is likely 
to enlist. 

Some years ago I somewhere 
read an essay entitled “ Civilisa- 
tion its own Executioner.” The 
writer had a variety of arguments 
to show that nearly all the most 
prized achievements, all the proud- 
est activities of our civilisation, 
are provisions for self-destruction ; 
but, less discerning than my pro- 
fessor, he missed what seems to be 
the shortest, most comprehensive, 
and most unobjectionable artifice 
of all. Unobjectionable, because 
the reasons which decide the 
young man of to-day against en- 
listing are honourable in them- 
selves, and such as cannot be re- 
sisted without violence to all that 
we understand by Progress. As 
my professor argues, it is not 
now with us as it was in the old 
days. However lowly his station 
or loafing his habits, no young 
man can be commanded to think 
less of his independence, or be 
expected to submit his will, and 
even his washing, to the control 
of so-called superiors. It was 
not to confirm habits of obedi- 
ence, or of unreadiness to answer 
back, that our board schools ad- 
vanced so far beyond the three 
R’s; but rather to implant such 
notions and ambitions as the 
barrack-room cannot satisfy. This 
is Progress,—which no civilised 
Government can wish to arrest, 
cannot turn back, and must re- 
joice to advance. But now mark 
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the dilemma which Mr Beesly 
brings to our attention. When 
surrounded by less civilised nations, 
even the most civilised must have 
an adequate army—must have it, 
or lie open to spoliation, which is 
destruction. An adequate army 
is essential to the corporate exist- 
ence of our civilisation, its effective 
and actual existence; but at the 
same time it is impossible, and 
it would be a burning shame, to 
falter in the advancement of those 
civilising principles which will 
leave us with a dwindling in- 
adequate army before long. 
There is the argument — not 
mine. Nor shall I say anything 
about it except that, if the facts 
are really so much in its favour 
as Mr Beesly believes (the good 
reader will judge for himself), the 
highest achievement of British 
diplomacy at the present moment 
would be to contrive a sharp, 
short, but extremely alarming 
and somewhat bloody engagement 
within view of Margate sands. 
This would probably have the 
effect of throwing our civilisation 
back a bit, but with the advan- 
tage of putting off its culmina- 
tion to a generation better pre- 
pared than our own, presumably, 
to accept the inevitable and perish 
too. This, however, is not a prac- 
tical expedient. But there is an- 
other which, while it is more in 
order, may keep the British empire 
in existence and give it a second 
innings in civilisation. If the 
young men of the time will not 
enlist upon the proposed new pay, 
they must be paid more; and if 
the more wears the aspect of a 
bribe, why then the bribe must 
be offered in all simplicity. And 
what would probably follow? An 
army so raised is pretty sure to 
take a certain character. It be- 
comes arrogant; to arrogance 
tyranny succeeds ; in due course 
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the army sets up and is sold to 
autocracy. In that way a clean 
sweep would be made of forms 
of government most excellent in 
themselves, but, when outworn, 
unfit to go through the storm 
and stress of primal conflict. For 
the rest, after a little while the 
autocrat would go down, and 
Britain would begin a new era 
of civilisation upon the saved 
and expurgated stock of the old. 
But perhaps this is to be too ~ 
optimistic. 


In some early letters of John 
Mill, lately published—they were 
written to his French friend 
d’Eichthal, and date from 1840-41 
—there are two or three sentences 
good for rumination : one because 
it has a bearing on our work of 
civilisation in Africa; the others 
because they are Mill’s, and yet 
have nothing to do with science, 
politics, or political economy. For 
gentlemen who are no longer 
young, and perhaps on that ac- 
count shouldered aside a little by 
a generation which will have no- 
thing but “the last thing out,” 
what follows is commended as a 
comfortable, wise, and yet unde- 
veloped thought — undeveloped 
thoughts being always the best. 
“You have probably found,” says 
Mill, having himself arrived at 
the meditative age of thirty-four— 
“you have probably found out 
by experience, as I have, the 
meaning of growing ‘sadder and 
wiser’ as one grows older; and 
that, too, without growing at all 
unhappy, but, on the contrary, 
happier. And you have felt, as I 
have, how one’s course changes 
as one gets experience, but changes 
by widening, and therefore still 
keeps the same direction as before 
—only with a slower movement, 
as attempting to hit more points 
at once.” Here Mill stops: 
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‘There is so much to say if one 
begins to let oneself go that I 
must not go on.” Had he gone 
back upon these lines with a 
revising eye, would he have altered 
the first sentence or not? ‘Sad- 
der and wiser without growing at 
all unhappy, but, on the contrary, 
happier.” Even at the age of 
three, probably, John Mill said 
nothing without adequate reflec- 
tion ; at thirty-four certainly not. 
And when he says here, “on the 
contrary, happier,” he shows that 
he speaks with reconsideration 
and on second thoughts. Now, 
then, what are we to make of it? 
The fact seems to be that the 
wisdom which is twin with sadness 
makes no man happier—that is to 
say, no ordinary man. The prob- 
ability is that perfect wisdom 
would bring perfect happiness ; 
though something in the natural 
man assures him that it would be 
a sort of happiness that he would 
not care about. But Mill speaks 
of the sadness-laden wisdom 
which is short of perfection, and 
yet says that the more he has of it 
the happier he is. Therefore the 
first point for question seems to 
be whether Mill—in whom it has 
always been thought there was 
extremely little natural man — 
knew anything of what we poor 
human creatures call happiness. 
Apparently he meant by it not 
what we mean, but the satisfaction 
of a nearer approach to that perfect 
wisdom which, supposing it prov- 
able by x and y, would have been 
for him the most perfect joy. So 
that the least striking and attrac- 
tive sentence in this quotation 
offers beautiful material for the 
study of character when purely 
philosophic. The rest of it (only 
it must not be supposed to fit all 
minds) is a fine bit of mental ob- 
servation, grateful in meaning, and 
expressed in words most homely 
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and yet most luminous ; and there- 
fore a lesson in plain song. 
D’Eichthal being about to be 
married, Mill tails off a letter to 
him in a graceful though candid 
manner, as follows: ‘I can heart- 
ily congratulate you, more heartily 
than I can generally congratulate 
an Englishman on a similar event, 
which in nine cases out of ten 
changes a man of any superiority 
very much indeed without making 
him happy. I do not believe 
that this is commonly the case in 
France, and I should attempt to 
show why if the considerations 
entering into the question were 
not far more complicated than 
most people have reflected upon.” 
Mill’s intellectual integrity was 
unconquerable. What he said he 
meant to the letter; so that we 
must believe his opinion serious 
that nearly every Englishman of 
any superiority is very much 
changed for the worse by mar- 
riage, without the compensation 
of being happy in the expected 
way. He thought that so it is also 
with Frenchmen, but less often ; 
that the difference is one that can 
be accounted for ; and that, though 
the causes of the difference are 
obscurely complicate, he had made 
them out. It appears, then, 
that Mill confesses to a sad 
misuse of his time. After going 
deep into such a study as this, so 
interesting, so piquant, and yet so 
profoundly important not merely 
for the happiness but the advance- 
ment of mankind, he turns his 
back on it and writes trivial books 
on Logic, and books of Political 
Economy perishable as his own 
generation. He died in 1873; 
and while to this day nine out of 
ten of Britain’s best suffer un- 
compensated loss of character by 
marriage, no one has rediscovered 
the secrets that give comparative 
immunity to the foreigner. 
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The last of my quotations is 
of a different kind; and though 
the reflections to which it gives 
rise are not novel, they are timely. 
‘“‘Tslamism,” says Mill in 1840— 
when a European scramble for 
Africa was not even a ridiculous 
dream—“ Islamism is a fortunate 
thing for the Africans; and I 
sometimes think it is a very un- 
fortunate thing for the Indians of 
America that Mussulmans did not 
land there instead of Ohristians, 
as they would have been much more 
likely to adopt that type of reli- 
gion and civilisation than the 
other.” The best of Christians 
might have said that, because of 
the too obviously accomplished 
fact that the Indians of America 
profited so little by Christian 
civilisation that they perished 
under it ; whereas Islamism might 
have made men of them if not 
Christians. Looking at the matter 
entirely from the Indian point of 
view, Mill’s idea evidently was 
that a live upstanding Moslem 
Indian, such as is to be found in 
the Indies of the East, is better 
than a dead half-pagan debauched 
to the bones of him by un-Islamic 
‘“‘fire-water.” For the moment, 
Mill did not consider what diffi- 
culties would have been created 
for the ultimate settlement of 
America by Europeans had its 
native population all turned Turk. 
He was thinking only of the good 
of the individual Red Indian ; and 
there is no denying nowadays that 
the religious and disciplinary sys- 
tem most congenial to barbarism, 
and the one that most surely and 
shortly lifts the savage into a 
higher range of being as a man, is 
the Mohammedan. Some years 
ago a long-experienced and much- 
esteemed Christian missionary in 
Africa got himself into great diffi- 
culties by making that assertion. 
But it was true, and many times 
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since have I found occasion to 
recall his account of the almost 
miraculous transformation of the 
rude brute negro when, being 
admitted to Islam, he dons the 
white gown and girds on the 
sword that mark him a freeman 
of the Faith. As a fighting faith 
it naturally appeals to the bar- 
barian, and all that he need know 
of its discipline fortifies, ennobles, 
and rewards him as a soldier. We 
who have always some fighting on - 
hand in the darker regions of the 
earth, and both in Africa and 
Asia have thousands of Moham- 
medans under the Queen’s flag as 
well as opposed to it, know this 
well. It is not in the least un- 
likely that Islamism, with the 
Sun for ally, will provide the final 
solution of various “ hinterland” 
disputes on the African continent. 

One quality gives to Islamism 
a strong grasp upon imagination 
everywhere. It is the Romance 
Religion; not a whit the more 
acceptable on that account where 
shines the finer light, yet radiating 
a certain romantic glamour that 
is acknowledged even in our lati- 
tudes, But again it is a glamour 
that flashes from the sword of this 
fighting faith —the tradition of 
bravery, chivalry, and splendour 
associated with the name of Sala- 
din and the story of the Moors in 
Spain ; and till wars cease (there 
seem more to come) we must needs 
bless everything that sheds on 
them the glory or even the gla- 
mour of romance. Indeed, war 
without romance is at firstthoughts 
inconceivable; yet second thoughts 
bring remembrance of such war- 
fare and the promise of more. The 
best endeavour of the novelists to 
put romance into the fighting of 
Mr Mill’s Red Indian fails. The 
eagle feathers, and the war-paint, 
and the ‘“wampum” impose upon 
our young imaginations, but with 
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small success after the age of fif- 
teen. Then we begin to see that 
Indian warfare had no more poetry 
than we chose to throw into a tale 
of theft and murder—the most 
exquisite thing about it being an 
exquisite delight in exquisite tor- 
ment. Ohinese warfare has its 
history, but a history which, so 
far as we have been made ac- 
quainted with it, has not a page 
of romance to volumes of slow- 
footed, slow-eyed, cold and relent- 
less butchery. The Japanese take 
pains to represent themselves as 
quite different in that respect from 
the people of China, though in 
truth they are not, for all their 
silk hats and their patent-leather 
shoes—as their unspeakable in- 
famies in the late war and the 
odious barbarity of the Korean 
Queen’s murder prove quite suffi- 
ciently. The Chinese have a most 
ancient civilisation ; the Japanese 
also; they have polished manners 
and gentle ways; each has a litera- 
ture; both are artists; the one 
dotes on birds and flowers, the 
other on flowers above all; and 
probably the most fiendish spec- 
tacle that earth could show would 
be a long and fluctuating war be- 
tween these suave Asiatics of the 
Mongol breed. For chivalry go 
rather to equatorial Africa, where 
Fuzzy -wuzzy has yet to acquire 
the whole budget of Japanese 
elegancies, assimilations, and ac- 
complishments. 


And that reminds me of a story 
of the war in the Soudan, which 
calls aloud for chronicle by some 
such bard as the author of the 
Spanish ballads—or if not, then 
for a better one. Of the dreadful, 
of the heroic, of the romantic in 
war, this little newspaper story is 
full; and yet I daresay many of 
the poets who read ‘ Maga’ have 
hardly got wind of it. 


At Osobri. 
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Osobri (a pretty rise and fall 
of syllables in “Osobri” for the 
ballad-maker)—Osobri was a Der- 
vish post, obstructive of the road 
to Khartoum. A fort well built, 
its thick mud walls loopholed, it 
was thought by the Dervishes im- 
pregnable, we are told. And so 
the Italians at Kassala seemed to 
think ; for though Osobri is well 
within striking distance from 
that place, and though “it could 
always be used as an advanced 
base from Khartoum to attack the 
Italian frontier, Osobri had never 
been seriously assailed.” So there 
the Dervishes sat down in confi- 
dence, gathered large herds and 
flocks upon the good pasturage 
near the fort, and sowed and reaped 
in its shelter. But now Kassala 
was given over to the English; 
and they, perceiving that the 
Dervishes, over-confident in the 
strength of Osobri, had greatly 
reduced the garrison, resolved to 
capture it. Some if not all of the 
native tribesmen who had served 
with the Italians were now with 
us—amongst them Assabala, “a 
born robber and skilful leader of 
forays”; and he was sent with a 
hundred and sixty of his wild 
Arabs to lift the cattle and seize 
the fort at Osobri. The cattle 
were swept up, though not quite 
all, and the grain carried off; but 
there was no seizing the fort. That 
had to be invested as closely as a 
hundred men could do it, placed 
round about in isolated companies, 
But the garrison numbered only a 
hundred men, not all with rifles ; 
and the calculation was that since 
no relief could possibly come to 
them within six days, they must 
either surrender or perish of thirst. 
For in the fort there was no water, 
though it was plentiful at a little 
distance. 

The Emir Abd-el-Raim was in 
command at Osobri: a “ fanatic,” 
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of course, and in that respect in- 
ferior to Assabala and his men, 
“who sat round the fort like a lot 
of terriers waiting for a rat to 
come out of its hole.” In fact, 
however, there were no rats in 
that little garrison. More than 
once Abd-el-Raim was promised 
quarter if he would surrender ; in 
reply he called out from the walls 
that he could not give himself up 
to infidel dogs. Yet all hope of 
timely relief must have been dying. 
“For the first days of the siege,” 
says the chronicler, “‘they beat 
their tom-toms and chanted their 
war songs in defiance; but after 
that they maintained a complete 
silence, and the only sound that 
came from the fort was the pitiful 
and never-ceasing cry of thirst 
raised by the few animals that 
remained within.” 

Tt was now feared by the be- 
siegers that after all relief might 
arrive from one of the distant 
Dervish posts; and true enough, 
one night, the moon having set, a 
body of fifty Dervishes bringing 
food and water crept near the 
walls. They were at once engaged 
by one of Assabala’s pickets, who, 
however, could not overcome them ; 
nor was Assabala able to send in 
aid another company from his 
broken cordon, for by doing so he 
would have left a broad open 
space for the escape of the garri- 
son. So the fight went on, till 
Assabala’s men had to fall back 
for ammunition ; upon which the 
relieving party made a dash to 
the fort. Instantly a gate was 
opened to them and closed upon 
them, but not upon the water they 
had brought: this they could not 
carry in. Here, then, was no 
relief, but only so many more men 
to share the torments of thirst, 
cooped together under a tropical 
sun. Within an hour, therefore, 
a desperate resolution was taken. 
The gate was opened, and twenty 
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men with horses, led by an Emir, 
made a dash for the wells. The 
way to them was short, but every 
man was shot down, the Emir 
himself falling dead into the water 
which he had been suffered to 
grasp with his hands, but neither 
to drink nor to give to drink. 

Glorious! a tale as fit to be told 
in the best of ballad-verse as any- 
thing in the story of the Siege of 
Troy. How truly Homeric, in- 
deed, that little bit about the 
beating of drums and the chant- 
ing of war-songs in the first days, 
and then silence, except for the 
pitiful and never-ceasing cry of 
thirst from the oxen and horses. 
Glorious !—but yet in that par- 
ticular rather painful too. After 
a little while, thought of it sug- 
gests the pleasure of thinking of 
something else. 


What, then? Give me my choice, 
and I take my thoughts away from 
everything that makes employ for 
“pen, tongue, sword,” and send 
them underground. But not to 
rest there in the blindness and 
the deafness of the mole, but to 
see and hear what is a-doing to 
make spring beautiful for me again. 
This great pleasure was to me un- 
known till I found the way of it 
in a volume of Patmore’s poems, 
and there any of ‘ Maga’s’ readers 
may find it for himself in a 
beautiful piece on Winter—winter, 
when 


“The dim cloud that does the world 
enfold 

Hath less the characters of dark and 
cold 

Than warmth and light asleep, 

And correspondent breathing seems to 
keep 

With the infant harvest, breathing soft 
below 

Its eider coverlet of snow. ... 

Often, in sheltering brakes, 

As one from rest disturbed in the 
first hour, 

Primrose or violet bewildered wakes 
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And deems ’tis time to flower: 

Though not a whisper of her voice he 
hear, 

The buried bulb does know 

The signals of the year, 

And hails far Summer with his lifted 


spear.” 


A beautiful piece, and one of 
scores of beautiful pieces from the 
same hand. Why Patmore should 
have been so much neglected, and 
neglected most when the best of 
his work was coming from the 
press, is a wonder; but yet not 
very remarkable, for in every 
century almost every art adds to 
the number of such humiliating 
puzzles. Most of the greater 
poets of this century suffered by 
a blindness of judgment which 
nobody has been able to explain ; 
and as long as it remains mysteri- 
ous it is likely to remain uncured. 
Judging from the past, the proba- 
bility is that at this moment some 
considerable genius is scanned by 
hundreds of persons of fine taste 
with no clearer discernment of his 
worth than if they were mere 
“ordinary readers.” But if so, 
the hapless man has this to his 
comfort, that it is usually the 
lasting genius which goes unre- 
cognised at its first appearance. 
The applause that is instantly 
won is oftenest revised, reduced, 
or even silenced; that which is 
first bestowed by an after-genera- 
tion, apparently no wiser, is seldom 
withdrawn by the succeeding age. 
Strange, but a blessed thought for 
the man who fades into the grey 
years with little praise, and but a 
small award of pudding, for what 
he knows to be good work. Though 
he near the sixties he may hope 
for Meredith’s fortune, which, 
however, was not as black as it 
is sometimes said to have been 
before his Diana rose and “walked 
the skies.” Looking back to Mere- 
dith’s own early sixties (when he 
was @ young man, as you know 
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from the celebration of his seven- 
tieth birthday last month), I re- 
member no time when he was not 
famous; not, indeed, as Miss 
Corelli is, but in a much wider 
world than is meant when we 
speak of “ literary society.” Quite 
as long ago as then his name was 
the name of a true man of genius 
who had well and comfortably 
made his proofs. We cannot 
have it, and it must not be 
allowed, that he was “discovered” 
in 1885 by the ladies and gentle- 
men who stumbled on ‘ Diana of 
the Crossways’ at the circulating 
libraries. Is FitzGerald renowned 
or not—he whose transmutation 
of Omar’s quills of precious gold- 
dust into a fine cup was thrown 
into the “All at 4d.” box? Re- 
nowned he is, and firm on the 
after-death foundation of fame. 
But there is not much call for 
his book at the circulating lib- 
raries. 

Yet those authors are not to be 
believed who declare themselves— 
I mean poets, novelists, essayists 
—indifferent to popular favour. 
It would be unkind to believe 
them; for being versed in the 
secrets of the heart, they must 
know that the sentiment they 
vaunt is so far from being noble 
as to be more or less inhuman, 
For one thing, real indifference 
would signify contentment that 
the mass of our fellow-creatures 
are too stupid and soulless to know 
what is good for them. Meredith 
has far too much warmth, is far 
too sympathetic, to have ever been 
indifferent to the lack of wide ap- 
preciation, though the best was 
never wanting; wherefore I bid 
you believe that, going cheerily 
and unswervingly upon his lofty 
path, it was with no Timon-of- 
Athens scowl, but with a glad 
flinging out of the arms, that he 
found general popularity awaiting” 
him at the Crossways. 
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But why there, and not at an 
earlier stage, will never be known 
in this world, It is a fine story, 
‘Diana of the Crossways,’ but no 
greater in any respect than others 
its predecessors. A rush to the 
libraries for ‘The Egoist’—that 
supremely excellent display of 
Meredithian penetration and hum- 
our—was not to be expected. But 
the splendid romance and the glow- 
ing presentation of character in 
‘Harry Richmond’—why with 
that before them in 1871 did the 
general public remain unaware of 
a great novelist and brilliant man 
of genius till ‘Diana’ appeared 
fourteen years afterward ? 

The general public. Yes; but 
is it certain that every professed 
Meredithian, even among the de- 
vout, is clear of reproach at this 
day? In the year 1898, being the 
thirteenth after the publication of 
‘Diana,’ is there no dulness of 
apprehension even among these? 
If not, how comes it that we hear 
so little of the ‘Shaving of Shag- 
pat’? The publisher will say that 
the ‘Shaving of Shagpat’ sells, no 
doubt; but there is nothing in 
that unless he can disprove that 
the circulation of the book is 
mainly amongst members of the 
profession to whom its title ap- 
peals as a trade manual, or else as 
an amusing brochure particularly 
interesting to barbers. If the in- 
frequent reprints of the story of 
Shibli Bagarag are not taken up 
in this way, where do the copies 
go to? Who else reads them? 
Wherever I hear Meredith praised 
I push inquiry into the merits of 
‘Shagpat,’ and rarely find that 
anything is known about them. 
Some admirers of the author 
have but a faint recollection of 
this book; others frankly admit 
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that they never came across it; 
some look as if they then heard 
its title for the first time, and 
doubt whether they heard aright. 
Scriptures on Meredith usually 
mention Shagpat, but only as a 
bibliographical item,—the first of 
our author’s productions. The 
writer of a leading article in a 
great London newspaper—one of 
those that made obeisance and 
compliment to Meredith on his 
birthday—could praise the ‘ Story- 
of Chloe’ above its author’s 
opinion of that early work, but 
had not a word for the ‘Shaving 
of Shagpat, ’ though he named it. 

And all this while the ‘Shaving 
of Shagpat’ ihvites curiosity by 
being quite unlike the Meredith- 
ian novels—a thing unique; and 
when explored, it is found to be a 
wonder of invention, imagination, 
fancy, wit. An Eastern tale in 
a string of stories, like to the 
‘Thousand and One Nights’ En- 
tertainment,’ it challenges com- 
parison with a laughing audacity, 
and brings no shame on the 
challenger thereby: no, but glory 
and honour. Of the Meredithian 
obscurity and complication of 
phrase that some complain of, no 
trace here in a single line. Is 
there a Meredithian mannerism ? 
—not in the ‘Shaving of Shagpat,’ 
unless we mean by mannerism 
graces and brilliances of diction 
which are Meredith’s own and 
not another’s. And though the 
story moves with great rapidity, 
and every ten lines is itself a tale 
of incident or sensation, there is 
no hint of labour and no sign of 
fatigue. It runs on like a moun- 
tain stream, does this ‘Shaving of 
Shagpat’; and the farther it runs 
the more excellent it is for inven- 
tion and grace. 
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THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


ANOTHER session of Parliament 
has now commenced, and once 
more foreign and colonial affairs 
seem likely to be the all-absorb- 
ing topic. The principal domestic 
measures announced in the Queen’s 
Speech are, it is true, sufficiently 
important, and certain to provoke 
keen discussion. But none of them 
can compete in interest with the 
problems that confront us in two 
other continents. Our first busi- 
ness, therefore, is with the debate 
on the Address, and the state- 
ments made on both sides with 
regard to our policy in China and 
on the North-west frontier. One 
fact stands out clearly through the 
whole debate — namely, that the 
Opposition were determined to 
fasten on Government the views 
entertained only by the most 
extreme section of the forward 
party, a proceeding akin to the 
attempt to fasten on Lord Salis- 
bury the design of abolishing 
the London Oounty Oouncil. The 
forward policy throughout, as ex- 
plained by the Ministerial speakers, 
has been directed in the hands of 
the Government to the extension 
of our influence, not to the exten- 
sion of our frontier. Begun and 
carried out with great success in 
Beluchistan, it has spread north- 
ward till it now prevails over a 
great part of the mountain-belt. Its 
object is to secure the acceptance 
by the tribes of an exclusive Brit- 
ish influence, with a view to keep- 
ing open the passes between the 
Indus and Afghanistan, which we 
are pledged to assist in case of 
need, and for the further pur- 
pose of securing in these natural 
ramparts a first line of defence 
against a foreign invasion. No 
thought of annexation, or of estab- 


lishing anything like sovereignty 
over the tribes, has ever been en- 
tertained for a moment by this or 
any other Government, whatever 
views may have been advanced b 
enthusiastic individuals. The Op- 
position know this perfectly well. 
They know, moreover, that the pres- 
ent relations of Great Britain with 
the frontier tribes from the Arabian 
Sea to the Hindu Kush have been 
the joint work of Liberal and Con- 
servative Governments, in which 
the former have had the larger 
share; yet they will insist upon 
it that what is the natural conse- 
quence of a policy long pursued 
by both parties is due exclusively 
to one. 

The most violent party speeches 
in the debate on Mr Lawson 
Walton’s amendment were made 
by Sir Henry Fowler and Mr 
Asquith. The former, of course, 
was oppressed by the consciousness 
that he was expected to justify 
what he had said in the recess 
about the private telegram to Lord 
Elgin. He tried to throw on him 
the whole responsibility for making 
the road to Chitral, by representing 
that he had informed the Governor- 
General that the Oabinet at home 
were doubtful about it. Lord Elgin 
imagined from the wording of the 
telegram that it was only an ex- 
pression of Sir Henry’s private 
opinion, and proceeded with the 
road accordingly. Sir Henry 
Fowler maintained that the tele- 
gram was so expressed that Lord 
Elgin must have understood it as 
coming from the Cabinet, and that 
in fact hedidso. But Lord George 
Hamilton immediately announced 
that he had received a letter from 
Lord Elgin himself, declaring that 
he did not so understand it. Oer- 
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tainly, the form of the telegram 
was well calculated to mislead him : 


“ Private.—No doubt you have con- 
sidered the probable charge of incon- 
sistency between the terms of your 
proclamation to the tribes and policy 
described in your despatch on May 8. 
As strong feeling on this subject 
exists here, I should be glad if you 
telegraph privately any observations 
or explanations that occur to you.” 


Sir Henry says that by the word 
“here” he meant the Cabinet. 
This, we must confess, looks very 
like an afterthought. But be it 
what it may, the use which he 
made of this telegram to throw 
the responsibility for a particular 
measure on the shoulders of a 
colleague is contrary to the best 
traditions of official life, and must 
ever remain a dark spot on his 
career as Indian Secretary. But 
indeed his whole speech partook of 
much the same character. It was 
one long attempt to make some- 
body else responsible for what he 
had done himself. ‘ Please, sir, it 
was not me, it was the other boy,” 
says the street urchin when caught 
with half-a-dozen snowballs in his 
arms. For all this kind of thing 
there is no excuse whatever. 
India is a country in which states- 
men of all parties have made 
blunders, and will make them 
again. But instead of dealing 
with the subject in a frank and 
statesmanlike manner, not sparing 
their opponents when open to 
legitimate attack, and not refusing 
to acknowledge that they them- 
selves were not immaculate, both 
Mr Asquith and Sir Henry Fowler 
simply tried which could throw 
the most dirt, and repest with 
most effect the libels they had 
circulated in the recess. 

A good deal of it was pro- 
voked, we readily allow, by the 
unpardonable conduct of Lord 
George Hamilton in actually ven- 
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turing to defend himself from 
these very same attacks. This 
was not to be endured. When 
the late Indian Secretary and the 
late Home Secretary found they 
got as good as they gave, their 
natural indignation was extreme. 
They were told early in the debate 
what a tight place they would find 
themselves in before it was over ; 
and Mr Curzon and Mr Balfour 
between them plied the screw 


with a will. Mr Asquith fared 


the worse of the two. What did 
the Government hope to gain, he 
asked, by advancing to Ohitral? It 
was you that advanced, said Lord 
George ; we found a force already 
there. Well, said Mr Asquith, we 
were in Chitral it is true; but we 
declined to go into the Swat valley. 
“ But you did go,” was the reply 
from the front bench; and the 
unhappy man was obliged to own 
that this too was a fact. 

Again, did the tribes regard our 
maintenance of the Chitral road as 
a breach of faith, a departure from 
the promise given in the Procla- 
mation of the Indian Government ? 
Mr Asquith asserted positively 
that they did. Mr Curzon replied 
that not only was there no evidence 
of this except one statement which 
turned out to be a forgery; but 
while the road was being made the 
tribes supplied levies toguard it, the 
great majority of whom when the 
rising broke out remained faithful. 
Our object in staying at Chitral 
was to protect those who had been 
loyal to us from the vengeance of 
their enemies. To desert them 
would indeed have been an act 
‘of incredible baseness,” and a far 
grosser breach of faith than the 
maintenance of the road would 
have been, if it had been one at 
all. Mr Asquith then declared 
that we had no Chitrali allies to 
protect. But he was promptly 
driven out of this corner too by 
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the merciless Mr Ourzon, who 
stated on his own personal know- 
ledge that there were hundreds of 
Chitralis with us in the fort who 
stood by the British firmly during 
the whole of the troubles. It is 
perhaps hypercritical to notice Mr 
Asquith’s little error in assuring 
the House that two thousand men 
had been killed on our side in the 
Afridi war, the actual number be- 
ing four hundred and thirty-three. 
Mr Asquith may be of Sir Arthur 
Wardour’s opinion, that a pettifog- 
ging intimacy with trifling matters 
of fact is unworthy of a gentle- 
man, and “ leads to an uncivil and 
positive mode of disputing.” Still, 
if not genteel, it is useful, and con- 
venient in discussing past transac- 
tions with a view to arriving at 
the truth. 

It was left to the Ministerial 
speakers to deal with the North- 
west frontier question on its 
merits, and to point out both the 
necessity and also the limits of 
the forward policy. Mr Ourzon 
showed the necessity of our con- 
trolling the northern passes of the 
great mountain-belt as well as the 
southern. They form a gap in the 
Hindu Kush between India and 
China which it would be madness 
to leave open. It has always been 
a temptation to Russia; and when 
we strengthened our hold on Gil- 
git the Russian comment was, 
*Tls nous ont fermé la porte au 
nez.”1 Sir Charles Dilke tells us 
that it was part of the Indian 
policy of Mr Gladstone’s second 
Adwinistration to extend either 
our frontiers or our authority up 
to the Afghan border.’ Sir Oharles 
was in the Cabinet at the time, 
and must know the truth. Mr 
Curzon’s sketch of what was done 
by the Gladstone Government be- 
tween 1880 and 1885 exactly agrees 
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with the statement of Sir Charles 
Dilke. Mr Gladstone gave a 
great impetus to the forward 
policy, and finally abandoned the 
Lawrence policy. 

Mr Balfour, in winding up the 
debate, expressed himself strongly 
against the policy of leaving these 
mountain - tribes severely alone. 
Unless we acquired the same kind 
of influence over them which Sir 
Robert Sandeman established in 
Beluchistan—not perhaps to the 
same extent, but the same in kind 
—they would be sure to side with 
an invader, and not with us, for 
an invader would have an irre- 
sistible bribe to offer them—the 
plunder of India. With the tribes 
attached to us, the long mountain- 
belt forms an impregnable barrier 
against invasion. With the tribes 
indifferent, it offers easy access to 
the valley of the Indus. Of course 
it may be said that, if they prize 
their independence so highly, they 
would not imperil it even for so 
dazzling a prospect. Those who 
know them best must answer this 
question. We can only say that 

lunder is a temptation which 
few Highlanders in the same 
stage of civilisation are able to 
resist. 

On the subjects of Crete, Egypt, 
and Madagascar, Lord Salisbury 
could tell his audience little which 
they did not know already. The 
first necessity for Crete was a 
governor of some kind. Even a 
worse candidate than the Prince 
of Greece would be better than 
none at all. England would sup- 
port any one who was neither a 
Turk nor an Englishman. Of the 
French conduct in Madagascar he 
spoke very plainly; but thought 
that the time to interfere was 
when the invading expedition set 
out, which was when his prede- 
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cessor was in office. With regard 
to Egypt, he merely repeated 
that England would not allow a 
cruel despotism to be re-estab- 
lished, and would restore Khar- 
toum to Egypt, of which she had 
been most improperly deprived. 
Some surprise was felt at the 
total omission of the Chinese 
question in the Royal Speech ; 
but whatever the cause, the 
speeches of the two Unionist 
leaders gave the public all the in- 
formation that they had any right 
to expect, or which it was possible 
in the present state of affairs to 
communicate. It was perhaps not 
singular that some contradiction 
should have been assumed to exist 
between the speech of Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach and Lord Salisbury’s 
on the first night of the session. 
If, as Lord Salisbury says, our 
treaty rights have never been 
assailed, what could Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach mean by saying that we were 
prepared to defend them if neces- 
sary at the cost of war? Must he 
not have been referring to some- 
thing else? This is a very natural 
question. But a little considera- 
tion, aided by the two Government 
statements, will show that there 
was really no foundation for it. 
It might have been better, per- 
haps, had something been said 
immediately —the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who spoke the day after Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, might have been 
advised to say something—calcu- 
lated to allay the public excitement 
created by the Peking telegram. 
But Government decided to wait 
for the meeting of Parliament, a 
decision for which there is a good 
deal to be said. It must be remem- 
bered that for some time past, be- 
fore anything was heard of Ta-lien- 
Wan or the Chinese loan, doubts 
had been raised in certain quarters 
with regard to the firmness of the 
Government on the Chinese ques- 
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tion in general. Had we opposed 
a sufficiently bold front to the pre- 
tensions of Russia? Were we right 
to retire from Port Arthur? Had 
we spoken our mind to Germany ? 
And so forth. Now these murmurs 
must have been founded on some 
apprehension that our rights and 
our interests in Chinese waters 
were not being upheld by the Gov- 
ernment with sufficient firmness. 
It was to this apprehension in the 
first place that the Chancellor of” 
the Exchequer was addressing him- 
self. He spoke generally, looking 
both to our present and our prospec- 
tive rights, meaning that whatever 
we possessed now, and whatever we 
might acquire hereafter, we were 
prepared to defend if necessary at 
the cost of war. The two little 
words “if necessary ” seem to have 
been overlooked by the critics of 
the Government. And when Lord 
Salisbury rises in his place in 
Parliament and tells us that it is 
mot necessary, because these rights 
and interests are not at present in 
danger, where is the contradic- 
tion ? 

Our treaty rights, and the ques- 
tion of the Chinese loan involving 
the question of Ta-lien Wan, are 
two entirely distinct things. And 
the latter has been much misunder- 
stood. If China had accepted the 
loan, and with it the condition of 
opening the port of Ta-lien Wan, 
then, when this was an accom- 
plished fact, England would have 
acquired a new right which she 
would certainly have been bound 
to maintain by forceof arms. But 
we could not force either the loan 
or the condition upon Ohina at the 
point of the bayonet. If she 
chose to reject the one, England 
could no longer insist upon the 
other. It is idle to suppose that 
Sir Michael Hicks- Beach could 
have meant anything so ridic- 
ulous as this. And he himself 
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on the first night of the session 
was careful to explain that he 
never did mean what has been im- 
puted to him. If it is urged that 
Lord Salisbury withdrew this con- 
dition before the Ohinese Govern- 
ment abandoned the loan—if, in- 
deed, they have abandoned it even 
now—the answer is that the open- 
ing of this port was never made a 
sine qud non, a condition absolute 
of the English loan. It was offered 
to Ohina as one concession which 
we should be ready to accept in 
return for our guarantee, but not 
as the only one. When Lord 
Salisbury found that the Chinese 
objected to it, he offered to post- 
pone it till the railway was com- 
pleted, without which the port 
was practically worthless; and 
there, at the date of Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech, the matter appears 
to have been resting. If China’s 
objection was due to Russian 
influence, we cannot help that. 
We may regret the extension of 
that influence. It may originally 
have been our own fault. We may 
not have turned to account the 
treaty of Tientsin as we ought to 
have done. But we cannot go to 
war to prevent the acquisition of in- 
fluence. That is the business of 
diplomacy ; and with the excep- 
tion of Sir Rutherford Alcock our 
diplomatists in China have not 
been particularly successful. Lord 
Salisbury inherits the difficulties 
so created from his predecessors. 
They are not his own fault. And 
it remains to be seen whether he 
has not, after all, obtained from 
China concessions more valuable 
than Ta-lien Wan, and quite 
as advantageous as any that have 
been granted to other Powers. 

But while allowing that some 
harm might have been prevented 
had Government seen their way to 
rectifying at once the erroneous 
impression created on the public 
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mind by the Peking telegram, it is 
only fair to assume that they had 
some grounds for their silence ; and 
before quitting this branch of our 
subject, we cannot help expressing 
our regret that metropolitan jour- 
nals should have held it consistent 
with their duty to attack the Gov- 
ernment with such violence for not 
doing what, for all they could tell, 
it might have been highly im- 
politic todo. Lord Salisbury had 
some reason for writing as he did 
in the letter published on the 14th 
of February. It has long been a 
recognised maxim both in Parlia- 
ment and the Press that Ministers 
are not to be pressed for informa- 
tion in the midst of delicate and 
complicated negotiations. That 
these journals had some excuse 
for doing so in the publication of 
a telegram for which there was no 
excuse whatever may be granted. 
But they would have done better 
to let it pass unnoticed, especially 
as the meeting of Parliament was 
so close at hand, when all that it 
was possible to reveal was sure to 
be disclosed. The arch offender 
who fired the train was, as is not 
uncommon in such cases, the first 
to lecture his contemporaries when 
he found out the mistake he had 
committed, for making so much 
of it,—and this with an air of 
lofty superiority and condescend- 
ing affability combined which we 
are not privileged to see every day 
in the week. Nor was it of the 
slightest use. The mischief had 
been done. The Durham election 
was lost by it. The horse was 
already stolen, But though the 
‘Times’ had refrained from at- 
tacking the Government, its faint 
expression of a hope that perhaps 
after all things were not so bad 
as they looked, and that the news 
might be susceptible of a better 
construction than had been placed 
upon it, did just as much harm as 
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a direct attack, if not indeed a 
good deal more. As it turns out, 
the report was susceptible of a 
very different construction. But 
the language of the ‘ Times’ leader 
was not such as to reassure the 
general public,—and before the 
truth came out the seat was lost. 
The ‘Times’ evidently wished to 
keep to itself the credit of having 
been the first to publish a very 
important piece of news should it 
turn out to be true, and to leave 
itself a loophole for escape should 
it turn out to be false. Though we 
regret the tone that was adopted 
by other journals, their language, 
if injudicious, was at least bold 
and straightforward ; and if some 
of their pretensions were inad- 
missible, they are no more than all 
newspapers have come to consider 
as theirdue. It is a pity, we think, 
that it is so. What Government 
claims the right of withholding 
from Parliament they can scarcely 
be expected to communicate to the 
newspapers. And there is one 
consideration which should make 
editors and journalists at the 
present day particularly on their 
guard against the utterance of 
hasty judgments. We say at the 
present day, because we do not 
know whether it was always so, 
but it is the recognised rule now 
that no newspaper shall ever own 
itself in the wrong. Journalism 
never retracts, and should there- 
fore be proportionably cautious in 
what it asserts. 

Passing from the debate to the 
measures mentioned in the Speech, 
the three most important are the 
Army Reform Bill, a Local Gov- 
ernment Bill for Ireland, and a 
new Local Government Bill for 
London. Next to these come the 
Bills for the Amendment of Scot- 
tish Private Bill Legislation, for 


enabling accused persons to appear 
as witnesses in their own defence, 
and for amending the Vaccination 
Laws. Of the two first the neces- 
sity and the policy have long been 
understood. The public do not 
require any further information 
with regard to the general grounds 
on which they are demanded: and 
for discussion of the details we 
may well wait till the measures 
are before us. We have already 
published our own ideas upon the’ 
subject,! and it would be out of 
place to repeat them in a mis- 
cellaneous article like the present. 
The Irish Local Government Bill 
represents the peculiar form of 
compromise which has always 
been favoured by the Liberal 
Unionists. It is thought that if 
Ireland is gifted with the same 
local institutions and the same 
measure of self-government as 
exist in England, the very sem- 
blance of a grievance will be taken 
away, and the last nail knocked 
into the coffin of Home Rule as 
a substantive policy of which 
statesmen are bound to take cog- 
nisance. We confess to being 
rather doubtful on this point. 
The expectation seems a very san- 
guine one. When Mr Morley in the 
House of Commons repeats with 
seeming acquiescence the dictum 
of Mr Parnell that there is no 
middle course for Great Britain 
between giving Ireland a Parlia- 
ment and governing her as a 
Orown Oolony, the establishment 
of county councils as a perman- 
ent settlement of the question 
does not seem a very hopeful 
experiment. When we see the 
bill we shall be able to say more. 
But unless it contains some se- 
curities against local government 
being thrown entirely into the 
hands of the disaffected party, 
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we are afraid it will only have 
to be added to the long list of 
Irish disappointments. 

The London bill, on the con- 
trary, is likely to do a great deal 
of good, and to give general satis- 
faction. It is the response to a 
loud and bitter cry which has for 
some time been ascending from 
the inhabitants of London. What 
is complained of in Edinburgh ex- 
ists in a far more aggravated form 
in the Metropolis. It is felt that, 
by some means or another, the 
monstrous increase of the rates, 
threatening to end in absolute con- 
fiscation, must be put an end to. 
But in London there are several 
other considerations all pointing 
to the same conclusion. The two 
chief ones are—first, the legitimate 
wants and aspirations of the great 
suburban districts, many of which 
have populations larger than some 
English counties; and secondly, 
the alleged misgovernment of the 
Council itself, which is clearly 
guilty of gross financial blunder- 
ing, and is charged with something 
worse—jobbery, that is of the 
worst American type. The follow- 
ing are the principal counts in the 
indictment. They have, it is said, 
converted into a political engine 
what was intended only for admin- 
istrative functions. The workmen 
they employ are compelled to be- 
long to trades-unions. They pay 
a great deal more for worse work 
done by these men than for better 
work done by contractors. And 
their ultimate aim is to get all 
metropolitan work into their own 
hands, so as to have the whole 
body of working men in London 
dependent on them. A member 
of the Works Committee, when 
asked if there was any limit to the 
increase of rates in the promotion 
of these objects, replied No. Asked 
if it was possible that they might 
rise to 203. in the pound, he 
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replied Yes, and that he should 
see it with satisfaction. Mean- 
time the rates have already risen 
to such a height that many fami- 
lies are quitting London in con- 
sequence, while those who are 
obliged to stay groan under a 
tyranny from which they anxious- 
ly hope that Government is now 
about to relieve them. The Pro- 
gressive policy disguised under 
other names is pure Socialism, 
in which direction the Council 
has already made great strides. 
Such is the description of it given 
in the columns of the ‘Times’ by 
Sir John Lubbock, no prejudiced 
or intemperate witness, and fully 
conversant with all the details of 
the question. None of the state- 
ments in answer to him go to the 
root of the matter. There may 
be little inaccuracies here and 
there in his representations, and in 
those of others who have followed 
him; but the attempt to break 
them down as a whole is a 
complete failure. Even if we 
acquit the Oouncil of what some 
of their accusers call ‘“ audacious 
jobbery,” and of the cooking and 
garbling of accounts which are 
charged against them by others, 
enough remains to call loudly for 
a change, and for some measure to 
clip their wings. 

On the other side there are 
positive advantages to be gained. 
The surest way, it has been said, 
of promoting administrative effici- 
ency is to make those whom it 
principally concerns take an active 
part in it. This is the idea with 
which parish councils and district 
councils were grafted on to county 
councils, and the creation of sub- 
urban municipalities would be only 
carrying out the same principle. 
In a great central body like the 
London County Oouncil the indi- 
vidual is nobody. In his own 
municipality he would be some- 
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body. He could, as Lord Rose- 
bery said the other day, watch 
the growth of the trees which 
he had planted, and take an in- 
telligent interest in the working 
of the whole machine. Take any 
ordinary London householder—the 
present Oouncil is nothing to him. 
It is much less within the reach of 
popular influence than the House 
of Commons itself. Now, this is 
not the way to “‘ educate the people 
in the art of self-government.” It 
is rather to make them hate it— 
or at all events, to make them 
wholly indifferent to it. A work- 
ing man’s wife told a lady canvasser 
the other day that her husband was 
“no great scholard, and thought 
he had better let the whole thing 
alone ”—and this is the class whom 
the County Council is supposed 
to “educate.” After the Duke 
of Devonshire’s fine speech on 
the 14th of February we may 
understand that Government have 
made up their minds upon the 
subject. On the brink of the 
Oounty Council election we have 
felt justified in calling attention 
to this question at some little 
length. 

Among the other measures only 
promised “time permitting” are 
a measure of Church Reform, a 
measure on Secondary Education, 
and a bill for the constitution of a 
Teaching University in London. 
We sincerely trust, for reasons 
given in ‘Maga’ more than a 
year ago,! that time will be found 
for the first of them, which is far 
more important than either of the 
other two, as it has a serious 
bearing on the Nonconformist 
vote, and the neglect of it has 
already produced symptoms of 
insubordination in a class which 
is usually to be reckoned among 
the staunchest supporters of a 





Conservative Government. It is 
to be hoped that the Right Rev. 
mutineer, who alluded ominously 
to “new combinations,” will be 
spared the necessity of resorting 
to them, 

No notice of the opening of 
Parliament would be complete 
without a glance at the state of 
parties and the political situation 
in general. Every Government 
in the course of a parliamentary 
voyage of seven years’ duration 
must expect to meet with a certain 
amount of rough weather. So far, 
however, the Administration has 
encountered very little ; and with 
two or perhaps three exceptions, 
it has all been brewed by the 
regular Opposition in the House 
of Commons and not by the public 
outside. These exceptions are to 
be found first in the Education 
Bill of 1896 and the conduct of 
public business which led to its 
collapse; and secondly, in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill, 
which drew forth so marked a pro- 
test from Lord Londonderry. Both 
have blown over now ; and if some 
little dissatisfaction was created 
in the Church party by the neglect 
of the Government to deal with 
the question of ecclesiastical reform, 
that error seems likely to be am- 
ended. On foreign affairs public 
confidence in Lord Salisbury has 
undergone no serious change, in 
spite of the powerful preaching of 
the Opposition during the whole 
of last autumn. The balance of 
parties is still practically unaltered. 
The session of 1898 opens with the 
majority of 1895 as powerful as 
ever. What we said in our article 
of last January we may repeat 
with equal truth in March. The 
Radical party have confessed their 
impotence until they can effect 
further constitutional changes of 
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a very sweeping character, and re- 
adjust the machinery and the fran- 
chise to suit their own views. 
They can only succeed in these 
objects should some great national 
calamity provoke an outburst 
of popular feeling to which the 
party in power, whether really to 
blame for it or not, would fall the 
first victims. What might happen 
in a moment of passion it is im- 
possible to say. The Radicals 
might, in that case, find themselves 
at the head of an overwhelming 
strength sufficient to bear down all 
opposition. In default of such 
a crisis, they can hope, as they 
admit, for nothing better than the 
majority of 1892, which, on their 
own confession, was useless to 
them. But if the Radicals are 
powerless, there is certainly nothing 
to be feared from such Liberals as 
are not Radicals. Or if any section 
of the Opposition founds its hopes 
on dissensions within the Unionist 
ranks, it is to be observed that no 
such dissensions are likely to carry 
over votes to the Home Rule 
party, even if they withdrew them 
from the Unionists. Should any 
unforeseen circumstances cause the 
defection of fifty of their present 
supporters, the Ministry would 
still be left with a majority of 
ninety. The seceders would not 
count a hundred on a division, 
as fifty seats lost at a general 
election would. Not that we con- 
template anything of the kind for 
one moment. But even should so 
improbable an event take place, 
we could regard it with perfect 
equanimity. 

Nay, we will even go further, 
and add that, even supposing a 
transfer of twenty or even thirty 
votes to Opposition in the course 
of the next four sessions, counting 
forty or sixty on a division, it is 
a loss which the Unionists could 
very well afford, and which per- 
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haps in the end would be a gain. 
In such an immense majority as 
Lord Salisbury’s we must be pre- 
pared to find a certain number of 
members hanging more or less 
loosely on its skirts. Such adher- 
ents are always rather a source of 
weakness than of strength to the 
party they belong to. If there are 
any such in the Ministerial ranks 
at present, the sooner they are 
shed, like dead leaves, the better. 
But we believe that there are very 
few. Mr Chamberlain’s speeches 
at Birmingham, and the Duke of 
Devonshire’s at the meeting of the 
Liberal Unionist Council (Febru- 
ary 10), should reassure us on this 
point. It is clear that Liberal 
Unionists at Edgbaston felt very 
strongly on the question of “the 
compact,” and winced at the idea 
of a Liberal Unionist seat being 
transferred to a Oonservative. 
But the strength of their feeling 
on this point is the measure of 
their attachment to the principle 
for the sake of which it was sur- 
rendered. They are Unionists 
first and Liberals afterwards ; and 
if they like to wear their differ- 
entia in their caps, who shall say 
nay to so very natural a desire? 
If Juno accepted the union be- 
tween the Trojans and the Latins, 
on condition that the latter should 
keep their own name, wear their 
own colours, and speak their own 
language, we may surely make a 
similar concession to those who 
are ready to assist us in the main- 
tenance of the constitution and 
the empire. 

Yet it is specially worthy of 
notice that the Duke of Devon- 
shire, in addressing the Central 
Council of his party, referred to 
this question in language very 
different from that which he has 
generally used upon the subject. 
He has hitherto expressed himself 
very decidedly in favour of main- 
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taining two separate organisations, 
and of exhibiting the connection of 
which he is the head as a distinct 
party. He has argued that this 
arrangement was better in itself, 
and better calculated to strengthen 
the Government than the policy of 
fusion. But he does not say so 
now. He says that the leaders of 
the Liberal Unionist party no 
longer regard the dual organisation 
as a matter of importance. Wher- 
ever they see any inclination to 
abandon it, they will throw no 
difficulties in the way. But 
they cannot take the initiative 
in laying it aside, because there 
are still large and important 
districts not yet ripe for such a 
step. Those who are anxious 
for it must wait a little longer, 
‘till younger men have grown up 
. tired of the distinction in 
names and words, which are ceas- 
ing to represent any real difference 
in conviction.” The abolition of 
the dual system would be prema- 
ture abt present, but it is a con- 
summation to be desired, and to 
be expected in no remote future. 
These are pregnant words, point- 
ing, as they do, to the revival of a 
great constitutional party in this 
country, such as we have not 
really had since the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The Oonservative 
majority of 1874 was due to very 
exceptional causes, and had, we 
are afraid, no root in the country. 
Like the house on the sand, it fell 
before the first storm. It could 
not stand the strain of bad luck 
and military reverses. The Union- 
ist majority of 1886 was con- 
fessedly the result of a temporary 
alliance directed against a single 
danger: and though the majority 
of 1895 was a good deal more than 
that, Liberal Unionists still re- 
garded themselves as the special 
opponents of Home Rule. They 


were like the Prussians at Water- 
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loo. They were still a separate 
contingent, with their own ideas 
on general politics, and giving 
what is called “an independent 
support to Lord Salisbury’s Gov- 
ernment.” But three years more, 
during which their leaders have 
been members of a Oonservative 
Oabinet, have effected a great 
change. If nothing unforeseen 
occurs to check the natural cur- 
rent of events, we may anticipate 
that if the present Governmeht 
retain their majority at the next 
general election, it will represent 
neither a Liberal nor a Conserva- 
tive party as at present under- 
stood, but a great constitutional 
and national party in defence of 
liberty, property, and law. And 
there are some reasons why the 
Liberal Unionist leaders should, 
as far as is prudent, encourage or 
accelerate such a fusion. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence 
that, as the different sections of 
the Unionist party are drawing 
closer together, the different sec- 
tions of the Liberal party are 
drifting farther asunder. British 
Radicals and Liberals are growing 
tired of Home Rule. The Non- 
conformist conscience will not 
heer of a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity. The Irish party must stand 
or fall by both. Here are two 
wedges driven in between the 
British and the Irish divisions of 
the opposition, which, if they do 
not completely separate them, must 
render the connection between 


them of very little value to either.- 


The Liberal-Radical party may 
flatter themselves that, by throw- 
ing over Home Rule, they will 
get an equivalent for the Irish 
vote in a great accession of 
strength from other quarters. But 
if they do not get enough to en- 
able them to regain power without 
the help of their old allies, we 
may depend upon it, and we 
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would earnestly beg the whole 
British people to depend upon it, 
that they will have to fall back 
on them in the end. What chance 
there is of their gaining such a 
majority as will make them per- 
fectly independent the Radicals 
themselv.s have told us. 

But let us assume for a moment 
that the active and energetic Radi- 
cal party, who look their position 
in the face, deliberate on the best 
means of improving it, and are in- 
cessantly engaged in the work of 
training and reorganising their 
forces, do not really represent ‘the 
great Liberal party,” and that 
we are not to accept what they 
say as any indication of the policy 
or prospects of British Liberalism. 
In that case we must further as- 
sume that there is a tertiwm quid 
in the political world, neither 
Radical nor Oonservative, cap- 
able of enlisting under its banner 
an army of supporters outnumber- 
ing Conservative Unionists, Liberal 
Unionists, and Home Rulers put 
together,—and so closely in touch 
with the general sentiment of the 
British people that the repudia- 
tion of Home Rule is all that is 
wanted to unlock such a torrent 
of sympathy as would soon float 
the party in triumph over all diffi- 
culties. But if the Liberal party 
is not the Radical party, where is 
it? Unquestionably there are 
members of the House of Oom- 
mons sitting on the Opposition 
side who are Liberals without 
being Radicals, the residuum of 
what was once a great party, we 
admit. But can they be called a 
party at all now, or thought 
likely to become one again? We 
see no signs in the country at the 
present moment of any tendency 
towards the formation of such a 
party. If the seeds of it are in 
the ground, not a green blade the 
size of a pin-head shows itself 
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above. The only signs of political 
life and movement on the revolu- 
tionary side are among the Radi- 
cals. 

In conclusion, we may safely 
say this, and it has a direct bear- 
ing on the Duke of Devonshire’s 
speech. Whether we look on the 
Radicals as the Liberal party of 
the future, or assume the exist- 
ence of some other party invisible 
to the naked eye which is to fill 
that position, one thing is equally 
certain, that whether the House 
of Lords is to be destroyed or 
not, the Unionist alliance must 
be broken up before either can 
achieve success. Those members 
of the alliance, if there be any, 
who only belong to it as the 
antagonists of Home Rule, and 
see nothing to be gained by it 
beyond resistance to the Irish 
demand, are not likely to care 
very much about that closer fusion 
which the Duke prepares us to 
expect. We doubt if there are 
many such. But for the great body 
of the Liberal Unionists, who em- 
brace in their ranks the flower of 
the old Liberal party, such as it 
was when it deserved the epithet 
of great, and gloried in pursuing 
its objects by strictly constitutional 
means,—the party which has al- 
ways hoped to reconcile progress 
with stability, and the extension 
of popular liberties with the main- 
tenance of national institutions, 
—for this body any step should 
be welcome which is calculated 
to ensure these objects; and it 
is difficult to deny that the 
prolongation of an arrangement 
which, in his Grace’s own language, 
“tends to create or perpetuate 
differences of opinion which had 
better, as far as possible, cease to 
exist within the limits of the party,” 
cannot be conducive to that end. 
It is impossible to speak posi- 
tively of what might follow from 
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the renunciation of Home Rule 
by the British party which has 
hitherto supported it. We have 
given our reasons for thinking that 
it would be nothing very serious. 
But it is best to be prepared for 
all emergencies, If the party in 
question got the upper hand we 
know what they would do, inde- 
pendently of Home Rule. We 


should then have the forces of 
Socialism to contend with, and 
should require a party to resist 
them, strong in the confidence of 
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the country, strong in its popular 
traditions, and strong in the pres- 
tige of its statesmanship. Would 
not this be found in a united con- 
stitutional party better than in 
one divided into Conservative and 
Liberal, however steadily and cor- 
dially they might work .ogether ? 
Such a party must necessariiy offer 
some points of attack, some gaps 
and apertures which a skilful ene- 
my might widen. We shall want 
a united phalanx firmly locked 
together. 
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